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CHAPTER in. 

AT THb l^KOtnilUR. 

f 

S AMUiEjj SUSSEl^ called familiarly Red Shmul, chief 
0muggi";r and tavern keeper at lshJcy> a village upon the 
Lithnonifan frontier, was serving his customers with his 
usual ateiftnes^. 14is quick eye never failed to catch' the 
moment when one of them was thiiyty, ^d his practised hand 
never poured out one drop beer more than was necessary to 
show the tumbler full, while leatmg as much of it as possible ‘ 
unfilled But hi^ active mind was for the moment engaged 
elsewhere, following the rapid tram then traversing the last miles 
between St Petersburg and the frontier. 

This morning he had received a telegram from David 
Stirn, a student of Jewish extraction, who had joined with the 
♦^Gois” (Christians) rebels agmns| tw authorities, and now 
^kept the frontier” for them. > fejr^fenventional language, 
agre^ upon befprehand, David hl^nnounced his arrival by 
the erven^g tram, with three companions, who had' to be con- 
veyed across the frontier. 

Three persons at ten roubles a head is not a bad 
work. But the fact is, ^ Red Shmul reclined upon getl^ 
something more than that* for his trouble. It was conscnptiim 
timei and special precautions were taken upon the frontier to 
prevent the young sons of Israel from escaping mililhry service. 
An honest smu^er has a right to expert some extras in a 
like that. But one must be cautious with such a smew 
as*' David. Mot a bad man formal! that, this Mr David. A 
sharp bead, a genuine Jewish head, who would do honour to 
his mee anywhere. He must be a general, or something of the 
sort, mmk' the^'^Gois.*’ A sharp lad, who knows on which i 
hk Imtd is buttered. He will get on, and an honest 
mug|^ ti£$ nothing to 6ar m dealu^ with him. J^e holds 
m longue once his word is given, stands to his 

BtA over a penny ]|3te a gypsy at a horse 
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“ ‘ D&r Brother, — I am charged by our friends to answer 
your letter, and to tell you how thoroughly we agree with you 
as to your return to Russia. We can assure you that the 
desire to sec you among us has been much oftencr felt than 
you suppose. • But we always hesitated to recall you, knowing 
too well the dangers to which you especially wifi be exposed. 
We always postponed your recall until a moment of urgent 
need. That rribment has now arrived. • Of course you know 
through the {lapers of our recent victories. But you probably 
do pot know how dearly they were bought Our League has 
lih^ heavy losses. Several of our best people have perished. 
The gendarmes liciieve they have enhshed us altogetbcr. Of 
course we shall pull through. There are more than ever reddy 
to join us, but they have not been tried. We cannot sirare your 
services any longer. Therefore wme^ We all exjiect you, — ^thc 
old friends who have never fo^otten you, and the new ones 
who are as anxious as ourselves to welcome you. Cc^ne as 
quickly as you can.' ” 

I.ena paused. She was really glad for Audrey’s .sake, for 
they were very good friends. Raising her head, she wrapt 
him in ji look njU of sympathy. 

Blit she could only sec his close-cut black hair, stiff as a 
horse’s mane. Andrcy had drawn out his chair, and was lean- 
ing over the back of it, his chin in his hand, absorbed to 

e ' iplation o/ some knots in the deal floor, wlietlieijhe 
unning die glare of the lamp, or was shy of meeting her 
.etia''aid not stop to inquire. She went on with her 

The letter dealt with abstract matters 'at some .*<’'• 
pointed to the qpnsiderable changes wbic* ‘ 
late in the>d6inam of practical polit'- 
objccts which tne party proposed t 
‘All this,' ” the writer con'" 
and perhaps offend you 
short time you, as a prs'' 

Here lAjna .had, 
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^ <emaining pages. In a few instants they underwent ihc^ 
atnc transformation. But they hod a somewhat different 

Appearance. The ordinary running hand was interrupted here 
,ynd there by long passages in cipher, which evidently con- 
^jained news of particular importance. The cipher was a 
6>rotection rf the police should conceive some special suspicion, 
ind not satisBed with reading the letter should try chemicals 
[/O see if there were hidden contents. 

The ciphering was only occasional at first, the groups of 
large closcly-wiitten figures rising over the even lines of the 
ordinary handwriting like groves and bushes upon a field of 
grass. But further on the clusters of ciphers became thicker, 
until at the middle of the thirds page the figures joined in a 
regular forest, as in tab'iBS of logarithms, without the slightest 
interruption of punctuation. 

“ Look here, Andrey, what a treift for you ! said Lena, 
pointing to the masses of cipffer. “ I am sure George put in 
so much of this on purpose for you I ” 

“A friendly service, upon my word!” rejoined the young ' 
man. 


He hated the work of deciphering, and was wont to say that 
It was for him a sort of corpora! punishment. 

** Do you know,* he went on, “wc have at least six hours^ 
work over this stuff? ” 


“ Not so much as that, you lazy fellow, 
get through it much quicker than that, 
am rather 


The two of us 






a ^cct of 

SafTeritly to the task. It was by no 
WBIHIPWriasy one. (George used the double cipher of the 
League ; the original figHr^s in the letter had to be changed by 
means of a key into another set of figures, arid these again l^y, 
the aid of a second key were finally resolved into words. This 
afforded an endless variety ot signs for each letter of the 
alphabet, and made the cipher akiolutely proof against dis- 
nov^, even by the ablest experts of the police. But if the 
writing was defective it sometimes remained a mystery even to 
, those for wheon it was intended 


Georgi% as became a poet, was by no means a model of 
carefulness, anefat times his friends were driven t4\the vergemf 
despair. Some parts of his cipher obstinately refused to yield 
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anything but neighing, bleating, grunting, hissing syllables, f. 
which no ChmtiAn word seemed likely to emerge And, as f 
on puri)ose, theso hitches always occurred in passages 
were, or seemed to be, the most important and interesting c\ 
all. If (leorge, who at this very morndht was dofng hrs out 
in the distant capital of the T/.ars, was not suddenly sfcired with 5 
violent fit of hiccups, it was not because ht^ friends failed t 
abuse him soundly • 

Without 1 ern’s assistance Andrey would often have come 
to grief, but the girl wis an cx/ierienced cipher reader, and 
had a knack oi guessing what was amiss When Audrey's plu< k 
failed him, and he firoposcd to give up some ])assagc as hope 
less, she would lake both sheets in hei hand and guess by a 
stroke of inspiration how George niusl>ha\e gone wrong 

In a little inoie than twojiours they had finished the de- 
tached pieces of cijiheV 1 hesc dealt with the details of 
Andrey’s journey, giving the n imes and addresses of the people 
to whom he must apply on u riving at St I'etcrsbiirg and^at the 
Russian frontier 

Audrey can^fiill) copied all the addresses upon a small piece 
of jajiei, which he placed in liis purse, to be learned by h6art 
be fore he started. 

Now they had only the conlinuous ihece to sinravel It 
evidently referred to a difiTerent topic, presumably of a par 
ticularly dangerous and compromising nature, sidce the writer 
^^tgok the trouble to cijihcr every word. 

secrets might this forest conceal ?• Andrey 
stared/ at u, erger Jiut J^he forest kept Us secret 

jealously, looking provokingly {nute and monotonous in ita 
< apnuous variety 

After a few minutes’ rest they sjt to work with redoubled 
vigour^, laying hire the hidden meaning bit by 
^ , Letter by letter Andrey wrote out the results of the 
deciyhering When he had wprds enouglj to ( omplete a sc?n^ 
tence, he read it aloud to l^na. But the linst woids 
him so jxiinfuUy, that he was unable to wait for th^ cmd of ipii 
sentence. • % 

Something bad has hapjiened to Boris, I am certain t 
t^laimed. I/)ok here/’ 5 

l.ena looked quickly at the sheet Andrey shoir^ 
then at lier/6wn. There could l>o no mistake , the pnMte 
iderred to Bws,— one*of the ablest and most 
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i^t Andrey skid that these precautions were* superfluous 
aafiwitzedand. But Lena was not easily persuaded ; like most 
e{3£i^omen engaged in conspiracies, she was a strict observer of 
ncche rules. 

lor “ But perhaps yow*Il accept a compromise,” she. aaid, 

* hffelenting. 

/ } She tore off "the first half of the letter containing the 
^|»^rsorial matters, and carefully erased the few pieces of cipher. 

You want to read this, don*t you ? ” she ^ked. » 
re “Never miod. I accept }our bargain. I like thi8*;i>art 
uncertainly better, and give up my claim upon the rest,” said 
1 C Andrey, whilst the girl, kneeling before the fireplace, carefully 
' Bburned the remainder, together with the two sheets upon wlych 
Wfiey had worked out the cipher. Her con^bience at ease, she 
' thesumed her seat. 

“So you are leavingfUS, Andrey," she said, dreamily, 
e af There was a greater warmth than usual in the tone of her 
s ^voice, and in the look of her honest bold blue eyes as ‘she 
ifixed them upon her companion. For those who remain, there 
ci^is always something touching in the sight of a man, about to 
dg^eave his place of refuge, and risk his life once more in the 
lid dominions of the Tzar. 

IS 1 “ Will you start soon ? " she asked. 

“Yes,” said Andrey. “The money and the passport will 
:ie ye here ip tijree or four days, I hope. I'hat is* 
e 1 mough for my preparations." 

1 Then, after a hardly perceptible 
>til “ I wish I knew whether they have alreadyJnHHpIffir 
to>ame." . 

St, ht “ Whom do you mean ? ” inquired the giB, lifting her eyes, 
ring Boris. Who else?" ^ 

:ked, luihat ^eat loss had not ceased gnawing at Andfey's heart 
a time, notwithstanding his apparent calmness 
’■ness. ,pyr 
a think they could discover^^ it so soon,” 
“Boris has never been in Dubravnik before, 
would have mentioned a j^in^ of such im- 


yom were ;l|ght,” said Andrey* “The rescue 
nuch easier. Anyhow I shall soon know all 

business. The girl had evidently some 
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t ^)crsonal experience in the Vork of smuggling a Russian iut 
ins fatherland. She gave her friend some valuable osuggei 
tions, though he was several years her senior. 

“ When you ^rc in the whirlpool, you mustn't altogethf 
forget us here,'' she said, wiih a sigh. You must write sonu 
times to me or to Vasily. I want to return also. You mui 
manage that for me if you can." 

“With [pleasure. And, by-theby, where’s Vasily himself 
Why haven’t you brought him with you?” * , 

He wasn’t at the cafi*. sent him word to come hen 


Probably he is out — at the opera, I think.' TU^iy are playin 
‘Robert’ to-night. Otherwise he would have been hei 
long ngi>." 

She put her hdbd^into her jvocket, and drew from it a lare 
and heavy gold watch, of ancient make. It was a fan^l 
posscssit)!! she was very fond of, l)ecausc it came to her froi 
her father, a general of the times of Nicholas. 'l‘he watf 
had becii with her to Kiberia, and now she had brougl 
It into exile. It served cw casionally as a timekeeper, bift inor 
often it lay jwacefully — in her own or some friend’s interest 
h the pawnbroker’s safe. These peojile lived in such clos 
relations as practically to exclude the notion of private prr 
ptrly, I’he fact that the watch was in the possession of it 
rightful owner was a conclusive sign that the small body of ht 
ftirmcr fellow-conspirators were for the time rather in clover. 

“Oh# how late it isl” saki Lena. **Past twelve. I mui 
run so iRrin good time for my lesson to morrow.” 

“lAnd I, for my literary exploits,” observed Andrey. 

“ By the way,” said the girl, “you must arrangd^ before yo 


go for some of oUr ix*of>le to carry on your work.” , . ^ 

“by all means. It will do very well for Vasily. Wit^ , 
modest hjjbits, eighty fraftes a month will Ikj amply suf 
for all his needs.” i 

“JCIcrlainly it will,” said J-cna, with unnecessary 

even to^ spare sontething for taking yomtid of 
or the opera I" ^ ^ 

'l‘hc girl blushed, though she was preimred*f<prtairtt**^ 
of Ibis kind.' Andrey always tea.sed her ad)out> 5. j 

But she had the unconquerably ready blush of faia^«»d 

“ Vasily is a man of rigid principle, anyhow. / the pnMA 
idee you,^ she satd, with a smile.. But. srooi; 
stem to ouatrol with vou*" 
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vmilci fill him ^Uh rapture, No^ that the tltuig had come at 
he felt k so natural and simple, tliat he almost loigot the 
nany thousand miles and the many ptriN of the journey w^hich 
je|)amted the expectation from the rc«ility The tame exjieri-^ 
inces of exile dtsapi^eared from his tlioughts, and lie w^s once 
noro m St Petersburg, with all its well known surroundings, as 
I he had left it but yesterday •. 

I In this matter-of-fact mood he faced the imixirtant questions 
pntamed^n George’s letter, and felt angry uuh his friend for 
upposing that he \vould be persuaded so easily oNo, not he 
le thoroughly aj)pr<)ved of the new acts x)f revolutionary 
Irronsm, but he did not like their inter]>rclatton 'J hy ttnd 
jnev of the l^ag’ie towards (entrahsing all power in the hands 
if the Executive Committee 4 »^as decidldly distasteful to him 
rjje first thing he would try would he to persuade his fnend 
I the danger of such a couise 

f His brain began to work, and gradually he grew warm over 
pc argument, as he strode with qiiKkencd step up and clown 
ftis room 

\ A loud knocking suddenly interrupted has soliloquy, and 
called, him to realit> It came through the flv r from the 
>dger below, whose forlK‘arance had been exhausted by his 
lad striding to and fro With the help of a broomstick ho 
as telegraphing an angry message to Ins neighbour upstairs. 

** Ah,’' exclaimed Audrey, * it if 


jl^e good man wants to sleep, and docs 
the Russian revolution goes the nght or thBBH|HHpPpP 
' He stopped abruiitly to signify his 
notiottless until the Imocking ceased Ash# 4td no^ want^to 
;o to bed, and could tio% keep quiet as long as he was^ lus 
eet, he determined on taking a short walk in the beautiful 
pnng night He put out the lainf), and, leaving the room 
(Kk^, hid the key as usual under the niat. 
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K NOWINCWh^ house well, Audrey groped his way dowrl, 
the stone staircase, and catne out into the fresh air.l, 
The night was clear and bright, the Cull moon shonelj 
from the vault of the sky. . He we*it down the narrow street in| 
vchich his house stood, and turned to the left through a sma^J 
square, shadowed by a few gigantic lime trees, under which;) 
according to tradition, Jean Jacques Rousseau had often^^rested.)! 
Keeping on in the same direction, in a few minutes he found>e 
himself in an open space facing the Botanical Gardens, sur-V, 
rounded [vf gold-tipped railings, which glistened upon the darkwj 
background of exotic vegetation. A breeee so gentle, that hep 
could hardly determine from whence it blew, fanned his facejti 
refreshingly. As he rapturously inhaled the invigorating pct-»e 
fumes of the night, the Jake, and the gardens, he felt another 
man. »A new sense of enjoyment took possession of him. 
iielighteA m the world alx>ut him, in his peace of nitnd, in hisf 
booUylJeaifh a.nd vigour, which imparted a j>eculiar elasticity to i 
his limbs. He wanted to move, to go somewhere — but where? r 
The slumbeiing city, with its row^s of shopkeepers' palaces J 
— thp’gbrgbous hotels,— stretched on his left along the Rhdne.| 
H^toved tlie powerful stream, with its bj^ucigreen or jct'bkick| 
foaming waters rushing impetuously between the narrow steeps 
of its stony banks. OA sunny suffocating da^s be would stand 
for hours watching the magical play of light upon th6^ iremulousj 
mosaic of the river-bed, shining the dark dusters 

hairy w^s. * 

But there vrpre all these palaces to pasS|— thia,cpn^rtB» off 
pro^ic^nd money-grubbing littleness^, slumberii^ af 
^ily exertions. No; he could not bear thi$ to-mghtJ 
away in tho»opposite direction the ^ 

This ^vourite holiday walk oi the Cen^ 
their families was npw completely 
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I not one disturbing noise, brolce upon the majestic quiet of the 
i tiight. The lake was calm ; and the gentle rhythmical plash of 
. waves lulled his senses, without driving away the giorious 
r^^teions which thronged his excited- brain. 

A new leaf of his life was to be turned. A few days hence 
(he would be thousands of miles awayTin his own country, in 
Another world, amid entirely new surroundings. How great 
the chants since he had left St Petersburg ! There were 
hardly hajta-dozen of his old companions le(t in the league, 
jlnly two of them were at that moment in the capital AH the 
pt were new people, recruited during -the fhree years of hfe 
jbsence. ^ 

/ Would they be able to agree, and to work together without 
(much friction?^ But no mat^r! he had great confidence in 
^s own power of adaptability as a practical conspirator. Of 
bid he had l>een particularly fond of being thrown into entirely 
Jnew places, where everything and everyb^y were new to him. 
/He felf reviving in him the lust for struggle and for danger, 
(and the cool dogged jiluck, of those whom defeat renders only 
]more obstinate and persistent « 

1 A contemptuous smile passed over his lips as he thought of 
’ he boasts of the police mentioned by George. The fools I I'hey 
upposed things to be at an end, when they were only b^inning ! 
Me knew by reputation the most prominent of th^ new men. 
X orae of them he remembered having met at the meetings of 
t le students’ secret clubs. They must have grown into spl^udyf 
b diows since then. It was rare luck indeed to cast in one’s n| 
W rith such men. He had been pained of late by the 
fb \iat bis three years’ absence bad reduced t^ tile sir^t%th m % 
pider’s thread the links which united him with .his 
>t^ow he knew that |:hey were as closely united in cofbihon 

K ierhood as ever. The fulness of affection which breathed 
their messagd found in his heart a warm res^ionse. How 
he f9ar friction or misunderstanding with 

ii sett whO^^|i|||H him, personally a stranger to 

imtn^lllH^^^^Kll^iiiselves were undei^fire ? 

flatter himself that there was 
merit this consideration, 'fhough he 
upon manhood, the precocit^^and 
ctf his hfe had supplied him with Experience which 
mm sufficed fm a man ten years nis senior. At 
he iVat a staid man, who long outlived tb^ 
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age of illusions. The kindness of his friends did not rouse his 
vanity. ITieirs was the generosity of affection, which does rnA 
measure its gifts. He accepted it as a good omen, with 
fulness, and bright pure joy. Yes, this is the rock upon whi^ 
their church was built, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it I * r. 

He slackened his pace. Without meaning it he had comcj 
a long way from the town. The moon had sunk, and was nov( 
staring him full ip the face irritatingly. The level shore to tW 
right began <to slope gently upwards. He noticed a narro? 
()assage between IhctStonc walls which in Switzerland are usd 
to fence the orchards and vineyards. Probably it led to sonrl^' 
out-of-the-way j)lacc, for the grass in the crevvices l>etween thf?* 
big smooth pebbles, with which It was jvived, .showed it to 
Hut little used. o l! 

Audrey plunged into its shadows, and began to ascend tiuf 
slope. It grew sleeper as he went on. The roof of somu 
building abruptly overshadowed the lane. He looked up, and^ 
saw a black waving line of tiles projected against the blue sky.’ 
In the walls of tho weather-beaten building were narrow pdrpen-. 
diciilar slits. It was evidently a stable. A cow, chewing th«^ 
cud within, snorted as she smelt the approaching stranger, 
as he passed on she (luietly took to her ruminating again. 

A little farther vineyards began, the thick clusters of vinJ’ 
overhanging the coping of the walls. Some hundred yai^*^ 
farther the lane turned short to the left, running in a 0 n)ai|^ 




curve between the two long walls, which gave it the appearanc^ 
of an empty aqueduct A narrow flight of stone stairs builp 
against. the hillside, marked out a shadow of exaggerated 
zags/upoh .the rough masonry. When Andrey had dtmf 
them' he saw an open field dotted witf\ hazels. A fool 
probably connecting the lower road with another on a 
level, shone like a stream of water upon ^he emeridd 
moonlit sward. ® 

Audrey ventured into the pAh. At the top of the 
stood adump'of willows, which attracted him. But after k 
distance the path, ^jreading out in a level 
disappeared. Straining his eyes a little, Andrey 0^ 
distance another turn ^ the {Kithwa^ ascending a st 
wlpdt to the right. He climbed thiS| a^ was surprised 
hintself in ftpift of an ordinary garden-bench with anna 
gomfbrtable sloping back> remindthg him disagreeal^ df 
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intrusion upon this charming solitude. 'fHe sea# could not be 
seen from a distance: the long branches of a > weeping willow 
under which* it stood wraj^ped it in darkness. 

Pushing aside the yielding branches, Andrey* penetrated 
Wv'ithin the allxning green vault and sat down. * When he raised 
his head and looked out, he jumped to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of woilQer and delight. 

What he saw was only the lake ; but from this particular 
spot, and at this particular moment, it looked so fantastically 
transfigured that he had some difficulty at first in recognising it 
He stood ly^on a terrace, a few steps from the edge, whose 
height concealed all the strip of shore between it and the water. 
The white swollen lake was there, right under his feet, as if by 
some spell the ground on which he stbod, trees, bench, every- 
thing, had been detached from their base and were held sus- 
pended in the air over the enormous mass of glistening waters 
Nay, it was tqo bright to be water. It seemed a gleaming sea 
of molten silver, without a perceptible ripple, 'stretching right 
and left far as the eye could reach, and filling all space with a 
flood of light reflected from its surface. 

Andrey drew near the edge of the little platform that he 
might sec belter, and the illusion was at once destroyed. The 
tops of the houses and the trees at his feet leaped up out of the 
darkness, dense and murky, against the dazzling brightness of 
the water. The receding quay with its diminutive benches 
and well-trimmed plane trees, the > white piers projecting into 
the lake like the tentacles of some strange sea4)east, the gaslit 
bridge and town, the low Swiss coast looming in lh<^ distance 
wrapped>in a blue mist which made coa^t and sky seem one, so 
ihat the watch-fires upon the mountains appeared to be golden 
stars fixed in the firmament, — all this was a beautiful panorama, 
but it had not the magic of the other. ^ 


He rciurned tp the bench, and was no longer angry with the 
^ople who had put it there. He tVas keenly alive to the 
peauties of nature, though he loved her htfuMy and sotnewhat 
|Selfishiy, as those absorbed in a special phrsuit so often do* 

I This was the last time he wouM look upon these charming 
It was a leave-taking before ^ng where duty called 
There was in his heart a sense of deep unruffled peace, 
as he did not remember feeling for years* The great calm 
the scene spoke strongly to his soul It seemed to him that 


^1 tne scene spoke siron^y to ms soul it seemed to him that 
jtever had ifisenjtqrment so full, so pnre>so elevating as now. 
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Yet the current of thovight which ‘passed listlessly through 
his mind, as he«!Sat there lost in contemplation; did not tend to 
harmony with the calm of the scenery. 

There fe a certain pleasure in thinking of afflictions when 
they have lost their sting and liccome things of the past. 

Andrey passed in review his exile life, and it was exactly 
its darkest side which his memory sought an6 dwelt upon with 
strange persistency. * 

ffe had not shared with his kith and kin the cup of bitter- 
ness which they had been forced to drink ; and yet, somehow, he 
felt as if he had tasted its bitterest dregs. Thrown out of 
active life himself, he had only to look with folded hands — 
upon what? Not evenf.upon the struggle of his friends, but 
upon the cold-blooded* massacre of the l>est of them, I'he 
first onslaught of the revolution was repelled with enormous 
losses. A deep discouragement crept over the classes that 
fur^^ished its chief contingent. The scattered remnant of once 
formidable forces, faithful to their banner, fought to the end. 
Very few of them left their country to seek refuge abroad, 
'fhey were dying at their posts by scores, by hundreds, men 
and women, far better than he. 

But why, then, was he alive ? 

How many times, overwhelmed with pain, had he asked 
himsejf that question I 

A terrible vision rose suddenly before bis memory. 

It is night. A dimly Kghted cell in one of the southern 
prisons. Its inmate — a young studerit — is stretched upon the 
straw nv^ttress. His hands and fact are tightly bound with 
ropes. His head and body are covered with bruises. ® has 
just been •shamefully beaten by the gaolers, because he did 
not show himself sufficiently^ submissive. Smarting under the 
brutal insult, he is metfitating the only revenge left him — that 
of a frightful suicide. Fire shall be his in^rumeni In the 
dead of the night he rfses with effort from his bed. He takes 
off with his fiioifth the hot lamp glass, which scorches his lips ; 
he unscrews with his^teeth the burner, and upsets the oil t>vei 
bis mattress. When it has saturated the atritw, he drops ujiqi) 
the mattress the burning wick, and stretches himself once 
upon this bed of fire. There he lies, without a grpan, whilst m 
lire licks and burns his flesh. When the gaolers, attiacled ll 
theti^moke, rush into the cell, they find him half charred inj 
dying, 
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siro'|This was no nightmare. It was a frightful reality. For 
:vft ^ths the harrowing vision had |)ersecuied Andrey, and now 
g€ before him as if he had seen it but yesterday. 

the meantiinie, while these horrors went on theip, 
xnn||l|^Hd|[j|Mntry> what was he doing? He remained in 
jtudying clever tbooksi admiring the 
jhe wonders of ;> art. And Itis 
^nquisi^or,' whispered In 


nothing besides your frie^ 
you arc ? Are you rj 
|ut once more youj 
3m for an und 


leauties^ 
conscience, sP 
car insidiously : WTifl 13 
arguments which keeps 
anxious to give up safety ; 
the noose, or to exchange^ 

in a ravelin of the Tzars ? —n—i—— - 

In the unnatural life but^dHP^ could 

he bring forward in answer ^ 

he did not always succeed terrible judge. 

He knew the anguish of of self-condem’ 

nation. There were momemsHpiRie deemed his /ormer 
revolutionary zeal but an ebutlWn of youth and of love of 
strong sensatibns, — when he thought his life a failure, and him- 
self a clod t)f earth aspiring to become a stone in a marble 
temple, a*dwarf in a giant’s armour, and he felt as crestfallen, 
crushed, and wretched as a living soul can. 


Andrey completely lost control over his thoughts. He 
called up these memories as the German doctor called up , the 
spirits that waited on his will — as a pastime, a kind of spiritual 
enjoyment. But they were too strong for him, and now they 
held him in their cruel clutches, and mastered him in re^l 
earnest. No sign of enjoyment c^uld b^ detected in hfe 
drooped head, or in the nervous movement of the hand which, 
swept his towed forehead as if to brush away these crowding 
recollections. 

Mt it IS all over now, sunk in oblivion and nothingness^ as 
the ugly dreams and phantasms of the night fly before the uce 
of morning. this solemn moment, before creasing the fatal 
threshold which he was certain never to recioss, he could 
measure himself with certainty. The long years of enervating 
^maption bad ld% no trace upon his sold. It was like a sword 
left idte in the sheath. Nqw, he unsheatified it before- him, 
scrutinisit^ it with severe an^^|perienced ejre, No^ there was 
no rust upon it wsf cleaii^f Sharp, ready 6m die battle as 
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A fierce gladness flashed in his d^irkcncd eyes as he lo 
straight before him. He rose lo his feet; he lodged 
away. There was nothing lo keep him here. Nature’s beiwijc 
had lost the |x>wer of producing the slightest impfessioii 
him. Meclianically he returned on Ins former 
the grey iwiligKjrf the grove. His face . 

and somewhat gloomy, whilst all was n*'- 

heaving breast, v^dely opened eye. wistfully into 

the darkness, but he scarcely saw a»"f the sjvtrp thorns 

some bush had la-crated he would not have 


some bush had la-crated 
it. He Avas almost 
emotiou-. ijQijj 

his whole » ^ 


Jside himself with the violei)t 
|iis of his soul and permeating 


‘•ouW -Qt say this 
.ina then he hoo ^^perienoed similar, though never 

had he Ixjcn so wnOii,, ^nder power. It was rapture, yet it 

was unutterably sad, as ri nis soul were fllled with wailing, and 
his heart brimful of tears ; but the wailings were melodious, 
the tears were sweet. 

Out of this tumult of cmotion-^like the cry of a| 
soaring in eternal calm of the skies, far above the fd^ions 
of cloud and tempest— there rose in his breast the triumphant, 
the intoxicating consciousness of the titanic strength of the 
man, whom ng danger, no suffering, notliing on earth, can 
coiupel lo deviate one hair’s-breadth from his path? He knew 
that he would make a good and faitliful soldier of the legion 
which fought for the cause of their country. Because this is 
what gives one man power over another's heart ; this is what 
im|>arts the spell of contagion to bis zeal ; this is what infuses 
into a word— a mere vibration of the air — the force to overturn 
and remould the human soul. ^ > 


The grove through which he had passed lay far behind, and 
he had been walking for some time upon an open road. In 
his occasional rambles he had never chanced upon that side of 
the town. A comfleld attracted his attention, o It was a mere 
jiatch, a few ^re yards square, so that on the vast green turf 
tt looked like a lady’s pocket*bandkerchief on the carpet of «l 
drawing-room. Vet it struck a foreigner, accustomed to 
in Switzerland only mountains and vineyards, as ^KHnething 
unexpected. 4 • ^ 

Andrey had no diflScultv in jessing that the road he 
(bIK>wed would take him back to his l<^ging£ But he dtd not 
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; ^ few the edge, Jind prepared 

t «irvev ^ u ^rnall fti^ • ‘ * Supjx&e he 

. surv^^ ^ How uivu about his journey ? 

^^^iTi(y|nH||B to be careless now. He stepi>ed 

•i /' do d’® pathway. * 

f Crossing•^^^^^r/^^f^y»ne passed a few blocks of liouses m a 
pburl), and upon a spacious drilUground, used for 

^ercising recry iS|?nd for popular amusements at holidjy-time. 
The real town began on the farther -jgide. Sounds of the 
jfiening day %vere already heard here and there. In the 
piddle of the street a big s^rreU horse in harness, but without 
iny cart, was walking by itself, as they often do in Switzerland ; 
no driver was visible anywhere. The animal’s ste[> was so 
steady, ind it looked so amusingly self-confident and knowing, 
that ^ndrey clapped it on the neck, and asked with k smile 
the best way to his home 

I'he horse passed on without deviating an inch,,, with its^ 
air of a self-satisfied portly gentleman going to business. 

“ Oh, well 1 *’ thought Audrey, resuming his way ; you 
can’t expect a French horse to understand Russian* 1 ought 
to hive addressed it in its native language.’ He felt sprightly 
and gay, as one does after a sho\yer-bath, and was ready to 


^ ouft. How delightful it would be to fling himsc 
pie, bounding from one prominence to another, ar 
^one strong effort to stop short at the bottom I 
re-deviUpirit within him that urged him 


^dden thought 


^rossi^^E 

burl), and eM 
ercising recryiH 


amuse himself with any tyfie. 

In twenty minutes he yras at the opposite end of the town, 
ascending his own staircase. On approaching his door, he was 
surprised to ’see a line of light under it, and to*find ^ unlocked. 
He thought he remembered having put out the lamp and 


locked up the room. The explanation of the mystery was not 
far to seek. Upon entering he saw, by the uncertain light of 
the'^ickering lamp, the body of i man lying on his Ixid. Ibe 
lamp stood by him. Audrey raised it above thS dark form. 

•‘Ah, Vastal” he exdai^d, recognising first the rosy 
trousers of his friend, — a perfectly unique sample of the article 
which Vaska, othmrisc Vasily Verbitzky, had picked up by 
mistaiEe in some dark shop,— then his old overcoat, afid finally 
bis good*natar^ swarthy face, half concealed by the abundant 
Mbumhair. * 



tree gladness flashedin his darkened 
before him. He rc^e to his fet ; 

There was nothing to keep him here. Tja 

' « oower of producing the slightest 
mpidiy returned on Ins tormer^^ bu*»calw»y 

but his stra% grove. His face gj^ying within bislith 
equal to almosrshilst all was n wkifullv intol 


almosrsbilst all was wistfully into^ 

tigue ; tiis ih^*|iyxcitei\|f thorns >r- 

endurapee. |||B|elong' would not have .sii 
imself again H^pimbed the jakierU^tieV 


against fatigue ; tiis 
power of endurapee. 

He was K^imself again SH^tmoea ^ 

f^eelings running quietlnH^ir ^ 

Th^ moon had set. |^^pc ke^|||l||^MMpP^f sunrise 
but the approach of The a 

was keener, the darknessw!H|||||H wind blew frot 

the mountains. On the wesl H^SB i^^^gg clusters of heav 
leaden-coloured clouds rapio^Pf^^ mountain like, and stoo 
in readiness like labourers arisen for the day’s toil. The stai 
went out in the duller sky. The Milky Way, fading at one em 
looked like the broken arch of a gigantic bridge. Thei^^ th 
whole east was suffused with a tender transparent light, vergin 
Jt)etween«pale yellow, green, and pearly white of indescribabl 
delicacy and purity. 'Fhe stars had shyly moved away to giv 
place to the glorious apparition. One only would not du 
semble her beauty. There she stood alone, wonderfully brigl 
upon the enchanted ground, beaming and quivering lil& a 
eye that lightens and darkens under its trembling lasbes« 1 
was Venus, the poet’s star. But was,^he not his star as well 
the star of his Russia, lying yonder towards the rising sun, an 
even now about to awaken from the night of centunes to ih 
glory of he*» morning 1 


Andrey resolved to go straight home. It was high time t 
finish hifir ramble. He had enjoyed himself enough, and b 
must waste no more time. To-morrow he would have b 
up early. Lena would cerlainly call after her lesscm* M 
bad much to do in order to be ready for his journey 
delay. , ^ ^ 

He (Hilled bis hat over his brow, and ran do^h #{ 
The footpath aig-zagged among the thin tmshes 
dark dedivity. . a shmrt distance the woods 
and tooking from the edge of the dtindng^fooll|^lft 
saw the bare declivity. * It was very steqp, Iwit ^ |pt^nd .Ijl# 
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HH soft. How delightful it would bo to Hing himself 
hounding from one prominence to another, and 
Ijyone strong effort to stop short at the bottom! 
are-devi^jMrit within him that urged him to the ^ 

^ smjm^he edge, and prci^ared 

rescu^^^lllll^^ tiangerous^^gP^^I^ ajlong 

foUowea-oy a list of th&^ 
other viSiK,ijg An,p^>^«ntly fallen into the hands of thoH 
police. 'Hie ^’.ig trftds were mentipnedj and the 
conian sentencM^ „ etold, according to secret inforniationH| 
obtained from oinciials. The melancholy news about theH' 
friends who were in prison was briefly summarised, — all this in,y( j. 
the calm business-like way in which reports upon the deadandj^ 
kwounded are drawn up after a ba^l». 

H The reverse side of the underground struggle oozed sadly 
mt drop ^ drop. There was no possibility of swallowing thcj^g ^ 
i iticr draught at once. At the mention of some particulariy. 
d piece of news, they could not refrain from exchanging a few'^.^ 
rds. Otherwise they ’.?ent on with their work uninter- 
itedly, keeping their feelings to themselves. . 

'They now got on much more rapidly than before. Oeorge^' 

, ‘cring became steadier, and the unravelling went on «1 *»<^ubc» 
irithout a hitch. After the dreary record of losses and suff* 
hgs, they entered upon pleasanter ^ound. « Here Gejjgggjjim 
lientioned briefly, but with a feiA and fervour atl bis ^ 

apid progress of the movement in general^ instandng theijjiM. 
Mentation of spirit which couhl bis observed everywh^ , 
miiiMi^ like a^gagery after a walk over a battlefield, 
^^■|Uj^yi;^iM|baftk^nrvi8it to the eataciMbs. 
^^V^HfepimMirrllfetii and its ex^ten}ent!S,ekeptt^^_l 
VIpnd they emerged ftoiSWbeir dreary journey in 
igher spirits than they could hjflre .expected ' j gjj 

** Yes, there will he a smash be^re longl” exdgitiMd'MwfjiJ 
I ^ItatitHt, though she was a very 
id all the matters Oeoige alluded to wkre in direct 
. the aitiolee of her belief. « .u. 

l^iowmsttettliiWTmta^lgl^Uisbs %iMdt(iagt9>'iK of the 
«««% die topic the letter, emefully diM it over 
dm a mahUtmh the evident intention setting 
^^Sllkto 'k 1 ” ictoposed dmdrey, gniCldy. ’ 

ffiMMiiMiHmtt MW eonfed the aAit muL?** . > 


ef the 
iof the 
Ifermes, 
Pfe drink. 
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A lime stod"® 

'«ftt the power of producing sentence sounded ugly, — 

rapmfy *iV^W he returnea n guessed the next two 

but hte strorfjjdije nut she kept her own counsel, and 

equal ft? almost 

h'ive, tkrce.'* 

** Seven, nine ;” Audrey echoed, looking at the key for the 
final letter. 

Quick I ” I-ena exclaimed impatiently. “ Don't you see it 

is an 

The ill -omened a was put down by Andrey. 

The next letter was'hn r, which^was still worse. 

The third, the fourth, fifth ^letters were set down, aniM 
their last doubts, if they had any, vanished. Without anothef 
word they went on deciphering with feverish impatience to thf? 
end of the line, and after a few minutes* work they Ixith saw 
blacken white, ^Mloris has been recently arrested in Dubravni^*^”® 
They looked at each other in hlfmk consternation. Arre^'f^ 
like death, always appear absurd, incrcdililo, even when theyf^. 
fully afii ici pAted, / g*y® 

*‘In Dubravnikl What the deuce had he to do in inffP' 
j.mncd Dubravnik?” 

se*^Lct us go on," Lena said; “iTcrhajis we shall learn, 
upus must be some fuither details about his arrest.” ® 

«'roey resumed their iiritatmgly slow work, unravelling in 
omc ten minutes, that seemed an hour, another cqiip 
They only learned that Bori 
rrcsied, after a severe figh 
ut it was enough to show t1 

ver had been Borises part was a aqp 

in. According to a new lawt all complicity in such acts was 
wished with death. Am^Boris was not the man to hold his 
\d whilst othertwere fighting. 

**}*ODr Zina 1 *^hey both sighei 
. (Eimt was Boris’s ^ife. • 

Ato a shorn pause l>ena a^in poured forth a sefiea.ol^ 
^1»«SWhteh in & few minutes yielded tlie name of the woci^M^ 

they had been, pitying. ^♦Zina 

bit possibk?’' Aiidieye*^^ 
saV» t^foqght was that alio hA 
- another nabwimsof 
^ tniitakaf 


AX TiiE FRONTIER. 


Red Shmul had many opportunities for studying his 
e employer. Every three or four months the young man 
^ upon the fr<^liiji)ridging witli him batches of ^*Gois,” 
e countjy, or to come in. 'I'here 
smuggled from abroad- -a very 
books were^paid for better than 
' many connections ml! along the 
ud of being his favourite 


e stginge iieople we 
they wonted 
t, Prompte 
the revol 


frontier, but 
agent. 

What all this mea 
whom David was 
could not make up 
curiosity, he tried to r 
he had to smuggle t^Tou 
Russian, he could not 

to investigate further. Sincel ^a WBj|H|^yi)avid took 
part in it^ there must be some^^i|||BipP^iade out of it 
how else could David pay so ^tid so weU those 

wnom he employed ? As the imporSRon of these books was 
prohibited, like that of various other goods, it must be some 
Jrigh-class smuggling business, for the use of gentlemen, of 
which understo<^ little. It did not concern him to know, 
however, provided he was He had his own business 

to mind. ^ 

The whistling of the locdmotive in the distance announced 
the arrival of the St Petersburg train. 

There they are, thought Shmul, whilst, with an obsequious 
smile, he was serving a police > officer with a measure of 
brandy. 

Shmul’s tavern stood rather far from the station. Most of 
the passengers sought refreshment in nearer and better places, 
but some stragglers reached him. Accordingly he had to make 
preparations to receive his |^uests. He wiped the two rustic oak 
tables which stood on either side of the room. The»»he 
inspected the i^all assortment of spirits ready for use, filling 
some of the glasses from the long row of bottles standing 
against the w^ls, and placed himself in waiting behind the 
counter. 

The tavern began to fill. Several pmsant faftners ef the 
village entered the room, loudly discussing news of the 
market, from which tb^ had just returned, gendanne% 
just relieved from guard at the station, came in m a drink, 
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'imd heated themselves jn the place of honour. A few ordinary 
^stumers came and went, but David did not appear. About' 
Hn hour passed after the arrival of the train> and still he^ had 
. iftot come. Shmlil was too ignorant of the dangers besetting a- 
conspirator to feel any apprehension. He conckid'fiid^ there- 
fore, that David probably had been detaineci^^mewhere, and 
X would come on the mdrrow, which was i^da^, the eve mf the 
Sabbath. As it Was a day of very sho^f^rk, thfi^enterprising 
^tavern-keeper began tc considci;, how he could profit by 
David’s lack of punctuality, when turning to his right he saw 
ImvM in person, sitting comedsedly at the table beside the 
gendarmes, paying as little atWntion to them as they paid to 
him. lie was^irrdeed the Ian person to be regarded with 
suspicion, this j)Oorly-drcssed Jew, J.ooking vacantly into 

sixice, with tW patient c^fe'Ubtomcr of modest means, in 
no hurry to leave 4aji ngrc o^^^ ace and pleasant company. 

He was a short bro^Snouldercd man, of twenty-five or 
SC‘, witlj an attractive regular face, of marked Jewish tyt^e, and 
brge dark-brown eyes, kind and melancholy. 

Shmul served him, when his turn came, with a mug of 
Iwjcr, and took no further notice of him. The young man ^ 
t>aid for his drink, and after having sipped it leisurely went.’ 
away as <|uictly as he had come. 

Once in the street, David turned the corner of the house 
and^entered the “kitchen by a back-door. In the thin light of 
the tallow candle he stumbled over something white and soft 
— a young lively kid, which jumped up from the floor and 
made its retreat betweer David’s feet, raising a cloud of dust. 
A ben roosting upon the plate-rack, frightened in its sleep, lost 
its ccjuilibriuin, and will) much cackling of dismay sought 
refuge in the opjxisilc corner of the room. w 

The young man jiassed rapidly through the region where 
his presence caused so much disorder, and stepped irfto a dark 
GOi;rj[dor. Lighting a wax match, he ascended a flight of 
wooden stairs, and made his way to a small ^nd rather dirty 
back room, where the Red Shmul was wont to.iransact his 
^most imixirtant business. 

His host was*blready there. Having called bis wife to take 
his |i|fice behind the counter, be hastened to meet his visitor 
as sodn as he nt^iced his intenticm of withdrawing. 

do^u do, Master Shmul^?** said David, in the 
^ewSab jfargom “ You didn’t expect me so soon i ^ 



AT THE FRONTIER. 

** 1 did not expect td see yon at all, Mr David, — tchday^ I 
mean. I thought you would come to-morrow. # 

“I had* something to look after,” said the young man, 
seating himself upon an easy*chair of doubtful "colour and 
^greasy appearance which stood against the wall. 

The lean and tong Shmtil perched himself upon a high 
wooden stool witR one leg wanting. 

“ Are your friends with yot ?” he Inquired. 

<< Yes.” 

“ All three of them ? ” * 

“ All* three. Two men and one lady. I left them at 
l^oma’s. We want to be on the other side early to morrow. 
You have arranged everything, I ho|H>? 

“Yes, it’s all right. They’ll be onnlie other side at eight, 
and no mistake, But ” 

Shmiil Mopped hesitatingly, and rub!)ed the left side of his 
nose, whilst he looked inquiringly in David’s fate. • » 

“What now?” asked the other, looking up. 

“ Well, times are hard, you know, and the soldiers are very 
gteedy. 4 had much, oh, so much, trouble to bring them 
round,” said Shmul, pathetically laising his eyes to the ceiling, 

“ and I had to pay them more than ” 

“ If so, you were wrong, Shmul, and you made a senons 
blunder,” said I )avid carelessly. , 

“VYhy? Is there any blunder in trying to serve you 
pronqitly ? ” * 

“ (’crtainly not. But you must keep to fixed prices. Hut's 
the rule of the trade, 'llie more you give, the mote they'll 
ask., Afind that, friend, and stick lo your terms. That’s the 
rule ihc trade.” • 

“ It’s all very well for you to <fiy so, Mr David 1 ^ exclaimed 
the .smuggler spitefully, warming to bisVde of offended virtue. 
“ But how could I help yielding? Tbcj are Ihc masters, not 1." 

“ A wise man must know how to make them give in,” said 
David, imperturbably. “Suppose,” he added! w4th a spark of 
hum«ior in his large eyes, “ you asked to pay you more than 
is the rule. don't say you will, but supjiose you did. Well, 
I should answer, that the fish goes where the water is deejier, 
Md a buyer where the ware is cheaper. Business is business. 
Thwe frontier is long, and the soldiers many. If a man will not 
to the fixed price, why should you stick to him ? Isn't it 

^so?” 
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David sm4le4 good-^humouredly, atid began to fill his small 
wooden pipe. ^ 

He knew of course from the first what Sbmubwas driving 
at, and he*was firmly resolved to stand no nonsense. Parsi* 
mony in spendifig party-money was in his eyes the sacred duty 
of a revolutionist. But it was not his habit to deal with people 
harshly so long as he could help ft. ^ 

“And how is your family? 1 forgot to ask you,** he went 
on. “ All well, I hope ? ” ^ 

“ Quite well, thank you,” answeired Shmul sulkily, meditat- 
ing a more resolute attack. He did not mean to«lose a good 
opportunity. 

“Nothing new in the village?” went on David, smoking 
his pijHj unconcernedly.* 

“ There is sometliing new,” answered the smuggler tartly, 
and gave his visitor some fragments of news showing the 
serious state of affairs on the frontier. , 

“Have yod heard that Itsik is back?” asked David, 
emitting a long puff of ^imoke. 

Shmul’s heart fell. Itzik or Isaak Perlenglanz was a veiy 
shrewd smuggler of good repute in the brotherhood. Occa- 
sionally David did some business with Itzik, and Slimul always 
siisficctcd the latter was anxious to oust him. 

“Js he?” rejoined the smuggler, faintly. “Ddid not 
know niat” 

He cast an inquisitive glance at his neighbour. But David 
looked quite unconcerned. 

“ Fohia told me. 1'hat's all I kaow,” he said. 

“ ITtere's no hope,” thought Shmul ; “ be is well ihformed^ 
and knows his game.” * 

“Have' your people much luggage?” asked Shmul in a 
matter of c6urse tone,' as if thefe was never any shadow of 
disagreement between them. ^ 

“ A few bundles, t our boy can fetch it all.” 

“ Then 1*11 scad him to-morrow to Foma’s. The mon^ 
on the other side?” ^ • 

“ Yes. But mind, you are not to take anything from 
Only a small note on a scrap of paper to tell me that ate 
safe.” 

Shmul nodded in melancholy silence. This was luiother nf 
hts grudges against the young man. David was very sevepi^ 
and even cruel about this. Shmul knew it only too well. 



AT TH» moirrmiu $t 

The injured shook out the long jurb Over hie 

ears, and inquired nurHcdly how the weather was in St ^ 
Petershui^^ to change the drift of his unpleasant thoughts, ^ 
But his ill-humour changed to cheerful hopefulness, when 
David asked whether he would be at his post in a month’s 
time. 

** Tm going to the other side,'^ the young wan explained, 
‘‘and I shall have many thing? to pass in/* • 

Shmul smacked his lips. This was compensation for the 
failure of his present expectations. 

He asked no questions, David did not like it, and would 
let nobody know more than he chose to tel). 

“ Youil not forget me, 1 hope/* said Shmul 
“ No, ril not Only you must be on the spot. 1*11 write 
* to you, to give you time to get there.^* 

Then they entered upon a discussion of way-bills, “car- 
riage,” and so forth, and this time Shmul made no further 
show of objection. They parted on very friendly terms, the 
smifgglcr divided between assthetic adihiration of the other*s 
abihty and disappointment at the frustration of hts own desiga 
“Aswan fellow, there’s no gainsaying that/* he soliloquised 
as he ]>oUed the doors and windows of the tavern. “ Only our 
father Jacob could* get oVfer him. Still he might be a little 
easier with .one of his own people, burdened with a large family, 
who finds it hard to turn an honest penny/’ 

And he recalled with sorrow the golden times of six or seven 
years l)|efore, when the fare across the frontier was as much as 
twenty five and even fifty roubles per head. Some fools had 
paid as high as a hun^d. David had reduced it to a paltry 
teni with no extrasjpbii any pretext whatever. It was truo 
enough that since had taken things in his hknds, ten 
times as many “Gois’^were imssing in and out of Russia. 
This was some osnsolat^m. But the gpod man could not help 
reflecting Jhow much nicer it would be if the traffic was as brisk 
as now, and the fares as bij^ a/ ihey used to be. Bo fell into 
such a dream of figures, that his heart firsS leaped for joy and 
then .sank into hb boots with regret. 

Meanwhile David had to Foma’s house, where his com^ 
pany had put up for the nig^t The master opened to him in 
am David inquired for hb ftiends. All w£^ weH 
Tfi^had sopped aa he had orderedi, ^d were new gone to bed) 
The men had the front room, and Foma’s doubter, Marina^ 
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had taken in the lady upstairs. David thanked him, arfit 
rejoined his friends. On occasions of this sort he always 
stopped at Foma’s, though nothing better than a tre8tle*b^ 
was to !>e had there. Foma was the local $otsky^^9. sort of 
rural jwdiceman,— and his cabin had the advantage of perfect 
security. 

Once inside the room, David examined everything with the 
attention of an dfficer on duty. The window-shutters were 
dosed to prevent the passers-by from seeing the strangers within. 
All the luggage, his own linen sack inc4uded, was piled in a 
corner. His companions, worn out with their long journey, 
wiTC stretched in sleep on the benches round the walls. Each 
had a straw [lillow and such bedclothes as his host could im- 
provise. Everything wa.'j all right A similar Ijed was ready 
ibr himself; but though he was tired, he was hungry as well, 
and he wanted to contrive some supper. So he cut a slice of 
\>read from the loaf <m the table, took from his sack a piece of 
cheese, carefully wrapped up in paper, and victualled himself 
from his own supplies, Itke an old campaigner. ® 

He was the first a-foot^ as the morning sunshine slipped 
through the chinks of the shutters. He rapidly completed Ws 
toilet, and opened the shutters. His companions, roused by his 


merry voice, were soon astir w^ith hfm. 

Ostrogorsk^, Uie cider, was a middle-aged man, small and 
bent, with the look of a Withered and sickly scholar. Exiled 
years ago for .some trifling offence in an out-of-the-way town 
“ esca ped from his place of puniglnnent, 
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“Make hasfc, boys,” said Davidb “Ywu must do great 
things to-day, and you bave^no time to |pse, 1*11 go and 
arrange breakfast.** ‘ - 

In the CQurtyard he was rejoined 1^ the third of bis com- 
pany* Annie Vuljtch, a girl of nineteen, implicated as 
patbiser ” in some university disturbances of a noivpc^jcal 
character. As i foreign purport was refused har by the 
David readily consented to include her in his next bhichf He 
^ alleys wiling to help ovet the frontier any one in need 
of it 
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Atinie was looking after the samovar which Foma had 
kindledi and David was free to busy himself about breakfast. 
It was as luxunous as Foma’s larder could afford. This was a 
point of honour with David. Careless of his own comfort, he 
had for tbOse under his care a solicitude that at times was very 
amusing. He; not only watched over their safety, but took 
care that they should be well fed and provided for in all 
respects. 

The dawn was past, and the first red sunbeams were shining 
through the tiny rough windows of the house, lighting up the 
loom and the faces of the travellers. 

Davids himself made tea. He always kept a good store in 
his travelling-imck, because it was expensive, and bad when 
bought at retail shops. The frugal nseal was a lively one. All 
were in high spirits, and as merry as jieople arc who are excited 
by curiosity and the exiK'ctation of danger to be met in common. 
They could not help thinking that crossing the frontier of the 
Txai’s dominions must somehow be a serious business. David 
assured them that it was the simplest affair in the world. 
Hundreds of people crossed the frontier secretly, simply to save 
the cost of a pa.sspoit. Political offenders, provided there was 
nothing particular m their external appearance, could get over 
as easily as'anybody else. 

All the same, a good many of them have been arrested at 
the frontier,” said Annie Vulitch, with a blush. 

She felt a little nervous, for she had never been in a scrape 
before. • But she was very proud, and she was afraid her remark 
might be mistaken for a sign of fear. 

** Yes, they have 1 ” said David, kindling with indignation. 

And by whose fault but their own ? A fool cgn drown himself 
even in a pail of water by holding his head into it” 

Like most men of sanguine temperament, David was prone 
to exaggeration. ^To befieve him, Ac frontier is the best place 
in the world for walking about in. H« was really angry with 
these sluggards for bringing the frontier jpto disrepute, and 
feeding the public with foolish notions as to its perils. 

Their talk about the incidents of frontier life was interrupted 
by Osfrogptsky, who was the first to remark that their smuggler 
was tate. ^his was true, and he had not appeared at ten 
o’dodc. David had been down to the tavern, but Shmut was^ 
OUL Something had pme wrong. Ostrogorsky^ an iramW 
man^ hepiti to lose patience. 
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“ Shall we have to spend another night here ? ” he asked 
with a wry smile* 

David calmly explained that there was no danger of that. 
If the smuggler was not on the ground by eleven, he would go 
and contrive the business in another way. * 

Sazepin alone neither grumbled nor asked questions. He 
felt for David th9 confidence of a soldier in his commander, 
and it was not in his nature to doubt about anything. 

When Shmul appeared m the doorway, David met him with 
a volley of reproaches. The smuggler excused himself t it was 
no fault of his, but a mere accident. The guard with whom 
he had made his arrangements had not been apjiointed for 
morning duty as he cxj)ccted, and would not be at hand until 
the evening. « 

This was unpleasant. It was friday. In a few hours the 
sacred Sabbath eve* would begin, and the heaviest guerdon 
will not induce a smuggler of the Mosaic persuasion to break 
the Sabbath by lifting a finger. , 

A flash of anger shone in David’s eyes. 

** Don’t be cross, Mr David,” said the smuggler, ^ you’ll 
not ,have to wait until the Sabbath is over. I have got two 
passports for the gentlemen, and my daughter will meet us on 
the way to the ferry, and give hers to the lady. We can cross 
at dhee if you like.” 

David explained in Russian what had occurred, and gave 
the two men their pai>ers. They were not regular foreign 
passports, but a sort of certificate which is given to tht people 
of the frontiers, who have business on both sides of the line, 
and cross and recross it continually. 

Each of them opened his passport to learn the name to 
which he would have to answer in c^se of emergency. Upon 
Sazepin this study produced a very startling effect. 

“ Why I what rubbish have you* brougflt me here ? ” he 
shouted to the smuggler ; tlvs is a woman’s ! 

“ So it is,” said the smuggler ; and where *is the harm in 
it?” • 

Interested and amazed, Sazepin’s two* compaiuona ai>- 
proached to ascertain the truth. .. ^ 

There could be no doubt of it On the passpoi^ in Jorge' 

1 i_ . 




ofSciibnion Halper, tradesman, for:^ yrais w.” 

They cdl burst into a in which Sas^^dn ‘ii^N6i|k 
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During his revolutionary career he had used many passports 
and played many parts, but he was for the first time a widow of 
forty^ and objected to the experiment. 

** You must change it,” he said to the smuggler, “ I can*t 
pass for that widow.” 

Shmul raised his hands, as a cherub might his wings, and 
Winked. 

“ Why not ? With God*s help you will.” 

Sazepin, who had no such belief in Providence, insisted ; 
but David, albeit amused at his friend^s annoyance, inter- 
fered. 

“ It doesn’t matter at all,” he said, “ you'll see that for 
yourself.” 

Sazepin shrugged his shoulders. • How he could be taken 
for a widow of forty was past his comprehension ; but as 
David was in the secret, he supposed it was all right. 

The travellers prepared for their departure. I'hey had to 
go empty-handed, for it is the rule on the frontier that men 
and goods should be smuggled separately ; stuff that is sale* 
able pays a much higher duty than mere human beings, who 
have no market value. Ostrogorsky, who had a small hand- 
bag with bundle of manuscripts, was not even allowed to 
carry that. ^ David topk charge of everything. He was to 
bring it by another route, and he promised to rejoin them 
before long on the other side. 

At the gate they met one of ShmuFs offspring, who delivered • 
bis sistcff's passport to Vulitch. 

“ Now, it's all right,” said David. They shook hands 
cordially, and parted. Sazepin and the smu^jjler led the way<* 
The two others followed at some distance, so as not to attract 
attention. In twenty n^nutes they were in sight of a dirty 
wretched brook, such as a “ hen may ford in dry weather,” as 
the Russians haveftt. Oft both sides of it expanded a flat and 
dreary plain, the jiellow clay shawing through the fresh grass. 
The^ were grotty of men and women on eijher shore. A flat- 
bottomed raft, like a large old slipper, was floating on &e 
yellow water. A grey-haire^ red-faced, stern^ookipg sergeant 
M police, hits sword by his side, stood on duty^ , 

A As aboi^as the raft had touched the shore, and was emptied, 
\tmveUefa, on a sign from their guide, jumped into it^ and , 
' rVfoHowed by a dozen men ^d wpmen, who cfbwded it so 
7 other overJbowd 
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“ Enough ! ” interposed the police offifcer, pushing back the 
crowd. 

And addressing those who were in the craft, he said in a 
voice of command, “ Your passports ! ” 

For this was the frontier. The left hand of the Hirty brook 
was Russia, the right Germany. 

The passports ,wcre duly produced, and handed in a bundle 
to the pillar of law and order. His finger in the air, he 
hastily counted the number of heads and then the number of 
documents. As the two corresponded, he handed the pass- 
ports back to the nearest passenger, and shouted, “ All right ! ” 
With that the ferryman, who had neither rudder to steer nor 
pole to i)ush with, gave Russia a kick, and the pext instant the 
raft knocked up agains*: Germany. The passengers leapt 
ashore. All was over, 'I"hey were. in Europe, out of the Tzar's 
power. 

“ How very simple it is I ” exclaimed Vulitch, with a smile. 
They felt a sense of relief, and they, talking loiicily, i>roceeded 
to the village, where they had to wait for David. 

Had they been less absorbed m themselves they would 
havQ remarked a decently clad young man, with dark eyes and 
pale face, who, as he passed along the street, was struck by the 
agreeable and unwonted sounds of pure Russian speech. 

It was Audrey, who had arrived at the’ place appointed in 
George's letter full five days before. In hourly expectation 
of the arrival of David, who was to meet him there, he was 
perishing of ennui, « 

He guessed at once that the three were Nihilists of David's 
band. He was tempted to address them, but checked himself. 
They might be strangers after all Caution never does harm. 
If they were friends of David, it woufei not be long ere David 
himself appeared. 



CHAPTER IV. 


A BUSY DAY. 

R ETpURNING to his inn, Andrcy found the waiter, and 
did his best with his poor German to explain that in 
the event of visitors he wouW be at home all day. 

His window looked upon a large green square, with several 
thoroughfares opening into it. He sat there watching the 
traffic, and about eleven o’clock his keen eyes caught sight of 
David’s squat figure, who was advancing rapidly, swinging his 
arms outside the thick greatcoat he wore all the year round. 

Andrey rushed downstairs. The two friends met in the 
hall, and embraced each other m true Russian fashion. 

“Have^you abused me much, old boy, for keeping you 
waiting?” asked David, tapping Andrey upon the shoulder^ 

“ I did abuse you, but not very much. I was afraid some- 
thing had happened you.” 

“ What nonsense ! What can happen to ine f I was run- 
ning abbut and making up a little batch to convey across the 
frontier. Two birds with one stone, as usual. It is cheaper 
and quicker.” 

I'm sure I saw your party at the ferry an hour ago.” 

“Yes, those were my lot. Sazepin is among them, you 
know. You mus^certainly see him.” 

They were by this tfme alone in Audrey's rooms. David 
took off his oyprcaat, threw it upon the long horse-hair chair, 
and sat down. • 

“Now you must tell me all your news,” said Andrey, 
Standing opposite him. “ How is George and all the others ? 
What about Boris ? Have you heard from Zina ? ” 

“We have had a letter from Zina. The outlook seems 
rathar bad, as far as we could gather from her few hints. She 
must soon Ixack in St Petersburg, aftid will tell you more.” 
“Are we nol gpteg to St Petersburg together? ” 
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“No,” said David; “I am off to Switzerland, and shall 
have to stay there for some time.‘ Have you heard that the 
Equilibrides want to start a clandestine paper of their own in 
St Petersburg ? “ , 

“ The Equilibrides / ” exclaimed Andrey. “ Is it possible ? ” 

The Equilibrides were a secret society, so ’-nicknamed by 
their rivals for thek moderation and want of backbone. There 
was no love lost between them and^ the party of the Land and 
Liberty League to which David and Andrey belonged. 

“ They seem to be in earnest this time,” answered David. 

“ When they heard I was going to Switzerland, they gave me 
money to buy type for them.” ^ 

“ That looks promising,” said Andrey. “ FM have a better ^ 
opinion of them henceforlSi.” 

“ I don’t think I will,” said David. “ We shall see what use 
they make of the type. For my part, I am an unbeliever.” 

He looked round for a match to light his pipe. Andrey 
gave him a cigar. 

Then why do you take the trouble to execute their com- 
missions ? ” he asked. 

That’s my business,” replied David. “I am the scavenger 
of the revolution, and my duty is to keep the roads clear of 
all pbstacles, and free to everybody who wants to walk in 
them. Whether the Equilibrides succeed or not, does hot 
concern me in the least. Am| then,” he added, “ it won't be 
much trouble ; it will give me a few days more with m]|j friends 
in Switzerland, that's all.” 

“ I'm glad for their sake at all events. Have you written 
of your coming ? ” 

“Nor, I never do. It's better to drop in unexpectedly. 
How are they? You have told me nbthing about them.” 

“ I1iere'$ nothing to tell. The li^ is the same, as dull as 
ever,” answered Andrey, 

Darid slapped his knee with his hand idjpatiently. ^ 

“What a feckless lot 'these Nihilists are!” be exclaimed. 

. “ To be living in a free country at the time of a .g?eat sociai 
movement, and to feel like fishes out of water. Is the 
world confined 'for you to Russia?” 

"With hk Jewish cosmopolitanism he had oftem tp debate 
Weh points v^Itb his Russiait friends. 

“ You are quite tfehl to us,” Andrey replied, 
tlatt readiness of seU^ndemimdou irh^ 
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deep-seated satisfaction with the foult admitted. We are the 
least cosmopolitan of nations, though some i>eople say the 
contrary. You are the only man I know who deserves to be 
called a citizen of the world.” 

“ Thatds flattering, but not very pleasant,” said David. 

Audrey did not follow the argument, asking what was exactly 
the feeling of the St Petersburg friends about Boris. He took 
the matter much to heart Boris was his Nearest friend, the 
man of all the world who, after George, was nearest to him. 

» Nothing can be settled till Zina is back,” said David. 

“ But I- am afraid we can do nothing for hint just now.” 

“ Nothing ! Why ? ” Andrey exclaimed. 

“ We*cannot afford it,” David replied, with a sigh. ** We 
are now in sorftewhat of a fix. You^will see for yourself when 
you get there.” 

He went on, giving details of the losses and financial diffi- 
culties of their League. 

Andrey listened, walking up and down with bowed head. 
It ifras worse than he had expected. But the idea that hope 
must be abandoned, aroused in him a passion of wratli which 
made it impossible for him to submit. His own eventual 
capture he was accustomed to contemplate with a good d*cal of 
equanimity. That was the fortune of war, and he was prepared 
for it. But to allow “those scoundrels” (as he termed the 
whole official body) to slaughter one^s friends without a shot 
in their defence, was a humiliation he could not endure. 

“ ^hat nonsense, our people talking about want of 
strength !” he exclaimed, stopping short before David. “Our 
strength lies round us. If we cannot find recruits, it proves that 
we are not worth much ourselves I ” 

“ You cannot junjp higher than * your headj” replied 
David. “We might spare a couple of men to organise the 
business ; but what can^they do if we have no money ? ” 

“What does it matter?” Andrey said. “Nothing is so 
likely to replenish our coffers, and to stir men's mihds, as 
getting up some lively business.” • 

“ Sometimes,” said David. “ Speak to Zina and the rest 
about It. We all want something done.” 

He rose to take his leave. 

“ I mtist go to my party,” he said. “ By-the-by, how shall 
we arrange your meeting with Sazegin ? Will )^ou go and see 
him, or i^uld he comedo you ? ” 
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Audrey asked who the other people were, and then pro- 
posed to go straight to their inn. He was glad to have a talk 
with the other two as welt 

When David entered the room where his charges were , 
assembled, he was greeted with a boisterous ovation. 

Andrey was introduced to all three under an assumed 
name, the first that David found on his ready tongue. As 
strangers to the League, Ostrogorsky and Vulitch were not to 
be initiated into the secret of this return to Russia, and Sasepin 
had no difficulty in guessing who the new man was. 

The party fell into two groups. Andrey and Sazepin 
remained seated by the table, whilst David was taken by the 
two others to the window at the opposite end of the room. 
Both Ostrogorsky and the^ girl were still full of ‘"wonder at the 
simplicity of their escape. 

“ One almost wants it to be more exciting,” said Annie, and 
Ostrogorsky remarked that he expected it would have been so. 

He was in a talkative mood, and told how he was assured, 
on good authority, that people were carried across the frontier 
in sacks upon men’s shoulders, in the dead of night ; that they 
had often to spend days in close confinement, in lumber-rooms, 
before the smugglers could find a good opportunity. David 
laughed, and said that he doubted the sacks, but thht for the 
rest bis informants were probably right. In old time, when 
the smugglers had things all their own way, they often played 
some such farce on purpose to throw dust in their clients* 
eyes, and to show that the big sums paid, to them wece well 
earned. 

. Andrey in the meantime was quietly talking with Sazepin, 
whom he asked of various things he had seen, and about the 
towns where he had lived. They were left alone, with that 
freedom which is usual in all the sbeial gatherings of the 
Nihilists, until Sazepin happened to express an opinion upon 
a particular body of conspirators whom he known in a pro- 
vincial town. * • * 

**A gang of babblers, — wavering between poUti<^ and 
socialism,” he said, with his usual directness: .^They; 
sit Upon two stools, and it won’t do for thesatimeSr^ h} 

This remark* caught the ear of Ostrogorsky, who <11^ a 
passionate debater. Slowly the little man appnoachdB the two, 
his hands behind his baj;k, his heavy . 
d^wn his emaciated face. Thare hm be» sonia l^imcttig 
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between him and Sazepin on the jourft^y, but he thirsted for 
more. With a slight sarcastic smile on his thin lips, he begged 
' permission to inquire what, according to Sazepin, would not 
.do for these times ; whether it was sitting upon two stools, or 
sticking to ^socialism ? 

Sazepin retorted that he meant what he meant, and that all 
who call themselves revolutionists and shirk the duty of taking 
part in the real work of revolution, are certainly babblers, or 
worse I 

With this Ostrogorsky agreed, but he had bis own definition 
of the real work. The discussion attracted Vulitch, and she 
moved to^the end of the sofa nearer to the disputants. She 
listened ; then she struck in, and the conversation became 
general. David alone remained in Ij^is place, sitting upon the 
window-sill and dangling his^ feet lazily. 

Once started the debate waxed warm and noisy. And no 
wonder, — for it soon became manifest that of the five persons 
present, all revolutionists and socialists, each one had some 
ppii^ts of disagreement with all the others, and none was 
disposed to give way. Sazepin was an avowed terrorist, 
remarkable for the thoroughness and simplicity of his views 
upon all questions of theory and practice, and for a happy 
absence or any doubt or uncertainty. Annie Vulitch, too, was 
a terrorist, — in theory of course, — though she did not go so far 
as Sazepin, with whom, moreover, she disagreed completely 
as to the question of socialist propaganda among the working-' 
classes# Ostrogorsky and David both leaned to the evolution- 
ary socialism. But these two were strongly divided upon 
the question of a socialistic state in the future, and upon 
political action in the present. As to Audrey, he could hot 
fully agree with any of t|^e four. But having been so* long out 
of the current of revolutionary thought, he seerhadr to want 
system, and to be a tsifle undecid^. He faced now this 
opponent, now ^at ; and the ^next moinent both opponents 
and allies tufnea on him fiercely, shouting in both his ears 
their difiereiit ai^guments to prove his inconsistency. Sazepin 
ms greetiy anndyed by Andrey's conduct. A man with such 
ante^ents ought to have sounder principles, and side at once 
cause without idle circumlocution. 

Ilis empty grate, his strong right arm just 

npoh the ma^elpiece, Sazepin stood his ground firmly. 
iKbw to himself against all the others, who sought td^ 
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impress upon him the fact that simple t^rorism is decidedly 
too narrow a creed for a socialist 

Then, I tell you,” he roared, towering over them, “ I am 
fti?/ a socialist I ” # ^ 

He lingered upon every word to give it greater dhiphasis. 

•* There you are ! ” exclaimed Ostrogorsky in a triumphant 
falsetto ; ‘‘consequently you are a bourgeois^ an upholder of the 
oppression of the working-classes by the capitalists. Quod erai 
demonstrandum t ” 

He turned from his opponent, and began pacing up and 
down, bumming a tune to express that there is nothing more 
to say about it. • 

“ No, I am not ! ” Saxepin shouted after him, in nowise 
disconcerted. “But socialism is not for my time. That’s what 
I say. We have to fight the aulpcracy, and to win political 
freedom for Russia. That’s all. As to socialism, I don’t care 
a hg for it 1 ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Sazepin,” interposed Andrey, “ tjjjat’s 
rather foolish. All our moral strength consists in the that 
we are socialists. Strike that away, and our strength is gone.” 

“And by what right,” exclaimed Vulitch, jumping up from 
her seat, “will you ask the working-men to join yog if you are 
not socialists ? ” 

“Oh, well!” drawled Sazepin, waving his hand con- 
temptuously. “ That’s all metaphysics.” 

Metaphysics to him meant anything that was not worth a 
moment’s consideration, • 

“ The issue before us,” he proceeded, dominating them all 
with his loud voice, “ is the overthrow of political despotism, 
and thafs necessary for all. All who love Russia must join 
hands with us, and those who will netware traitors to the cause 
of the people ! ” And he looked straight at Ostrogorsky, lest he 
should mistake to whom the words referred. * 

“ What have the people to,gain from the^niddle-class con- 
stitution you are fighting for ? ” the undaunted httlb man shouted 
at the top of his Voice, thrusting bis little body at his tall 
opponent with*.the air a bantam attacking a big tnastW. 
“You have forgotten all about the peoi^e, bemuse yon aire a 
mi^Ie-dass man yourself. Thafs what you are*” 

Look here, friends,” said David, pointing to the street 
below, “hereV a fire-enginOp Don’t so eaeited, or die 
innkeeper will have the hose turned on you/’ 
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Nobody paid him the least attention. His gibe was lost 
upon the disputants, and he relapsed into silence. 

The debate went on in the same fashion, but as the dis- 
putants grew tired they grew calmer. During the discussion 
all of them had changed their places several times. Now 
Sazepin was standing near the table, with Ostrogorsky holding 
him by the button of the coat « 

“ Let me say a few words to convince you, Sazepin,” he 
said in a sweet persuasive tone. “The history of Europe 
teaches us that all the great revolutions . . . — and he went 
on developing his thesis at length. 

Sazepin listened, his figure bolt upright, his head a little 
bent, his brow slightly contracted ; judging from his face, it 
seemed probable that the seed of Ostrogorsky^s wisdom was 
falling in stony places. 

“ Friends,” David interrupted, looking at his watch, “your 
train starts in less than two hours. It's time to think about 
our* bodily wants ; let’s have some dinner. That’s a point 
upon which you all agree, I hope.” 

He went downstairs to give instructions, while Ostrogorsky 
walked out to get change for a Russian note. 

Andrey was glad of the opportunity to explain his views, 
which he thought had only to be understood to be universally 
accepted. For in the “ programme ” he had carefully elaborated 
before starting, there was room for everything and everybody. 
Sazepin listened attentively, 

“ That will never work I ” he exclaimed, without a moment’s 
hesitation, shaking his head energetically. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Andrey. 4 

Sazepin did not answer at once. He was collecting his 
thoughts, and seeking words in which to put them clearly. His 
controversial ardour had subsided. Andrey was a friend, and 
meant business. * He Whnted to go to the root of the matter, 
not merely to tJarust and parrji. Then his face fiushed with 
sudden anger! 

“ You want .us to go hand4n-hand with the liberals,” he 
saidi looking sternly upon Andrey, “ But suppose they want 
us to keep quiet ? Should we? No, by Go4 1 We will stab 
and shoo^and blow up, and let all cowards go t6 the devil 1^’ 

He dium^ the table with his fist so as almost tp break it. 

“No, Audrey,” he added more ealmly, “yohr eclecticism 
won’t do.” 
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What do you say to it Andrey asked the girl, 

“ I think that we must reckon upon ourselves, and go our 
own way. Those who like our aims will follow/' she answered, 
with a flush of excitement upon her face. 

There was nothing in this reply which one might not have 
heard from hundreds of people. Yet the tone 91 earnestness, 
far deeper than mere sincerity, struck Audrey's experienced ear. 
Up to this moment he had been engrossed in the pleasure of 
this first meeting with genuine Russians. He had scarcely 
observed the shy girl who had taken tittle part in the discussion. 
Now that the instincts of the fisher of men were awakened, he 
looked upon her with closer attention. Her fresh young face 
was intelligent and earnest, with glistening chestnut eyes, which 
she kept mostly fixed on the ground. Her small yet energetic 
figure was clad in the plain black dress common to the hard- 
working Nihilist sisterhood. 

At dinner he asked her about her work and her plans, and 
found that she was a member of a students' club secretly organ- 
ised for self-education. He had no difficulty in guessing that 
she had been Us leading spirit. Her present intention was to 
finish her studies somewhere in Switzerland. Andrey advised 
her to try Geneva, where she would readily find all sl^p wanted ; 
and he gave her a note of introduction to Ix^na. 

The start was at four o'clock. David gave his friends all 
necessary information, and was helpful in many ways. But 
his motherly solicitude had vanished. They were no longer 
his peculiar charges, and his whole attention and tenderness 
were transferred to Andrey. The pair proceeded to the latter's 
inn, and it was agreed that they should lodge together. They 
had to spend a whole Saturday in the town, and David would 
send word to Shmul to be ready for Sunday morning. 

“ Not earlier ? " inquired Andrey. 

^'No; that's if we have to arrange the 'matter with my 
Jews," David explained. '^But there is a n^an on this side 
whom I can see if you like,” 

Andrey said he would like ; and David soon Returned with 
the good news that one Schmidt (a smuggler of German ex- 
traction) was in the town, and if th^ {doased wotfld see them 
over the frontier that very night Andrey jumped 4 ? the idea 
at once, for he was impatient to get to $t Petembungp David toO 
was in almrry, as he hada lot of work hand So a message 
yim sent to Shmidt, and in due time thsf appeated. 
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He was a big heavy man^ dressed like a farmer, with 
a good-natured honest German face. He greeted Andrey 
ix)litely, and made a few remarks about the weather. Then 
he went straight to the point and told them that all was 
ready. 

Unfortunately it appeared the young Herr had too much 
luggage. A revolutionist coming into the country must he 
well dressed, and the reverse of empty-handed, as he may be 
when he is leaving it. David objected to any delay, lest the 
young Herr should miss his train. 

A biief and rapid disoussion ensutd between him and 
Schmidt ip German, which Andrey was unable to follow. He 
understood, however, that it ended to their mutual satisfaction* 
The German threw Andrey’s bag ove/ his broad shoulder with 
one hand, and they went straight to his house. 

It was a little two storeyed cottage, with a flourishing front 
garden. Frau Schmidt, a portly middle aged lady, in a white 
cap, was introduced, and offered refreshment 
Where is Hans?” asked Schmidt. 

Hans had just returned from his evening class, and was 
changing his dress. 

He came downstairs at his father's call, — an apple-faced, 
white-headed boy of twelve, in loose tiousers and short tight 
jacket, whose seams were nearly bursting under the pressure of 
his gro\^ing limbs. 

“Take your hat and show these gentlemen to the grey 
stone wJhich is behind the birch hill yonder. Do you undcr^ 
stand ? ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ And be quick,” added Schmidt, as the boy obeyed his 
orders. 

“ Yes, father.” 

Schmidt bid his guests “ Godspeed,” accompanying them 
politely to the g^ of the cott^e, and repeating his admont** 
tion to his son*afia heir. 

Hans was in no need of it. He was a serious boy, who 
understood his business, and promised to do honour to the 
profession followed by the long line of his forefathers. Without 
unless tal^ he took the lead of the small company, with op 
air of dignity and self-importance upon his round face. ^ 

The two Abends followed Mm at ascertain distance. They 
went out of ^4 village and a little way along the rivukt 
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which David’s friends had crossed that afternoon. Then the 
stream turned otf to the right, and their way lay across an 
open moorland, without any trace of a path. The boy, how- 
ever, showed no hesitation, and went along with regular steps, 
slightly balancing his short thick hands, and never turning his 
head. 

"J'he sun had set, and the purple reflection of the skies 
imparted some Heauty even to the dreary landscaj^e of the 
Prussian lowlands. A boundless plain extended in all direc- 
tions, but Andrey could already discern at a distance the 
miserable thatched hut of the Russian villages, which are so 
striking a contrast to the spacious cottages, with thair roofs of 
red tiles, on the (German side. There could be no doubt of it. 
Ileyond these bushes lay Russia, the melancholy land after 
which his heart was yearning. In a few minutes he would 
tread this tear-sown soil, for whose sake he was so eager to 
[)lace his life in jeopardy. 

** I am so sorry, dear David,” he said to his compapion, 
that \vc have had so little time together. There are so many 
things 1 should like to talk over with you.” 

** In a month or thereabout I shall be back in St Peters- 
burg. You will not be leaving before then, I hope^” 

“ Oh, no ! ril hardly have time to know what Pm about. 
Much has changed there, I expect. But tell me, do many of 
our people hold the same views as Sazepin ? ” 

“No. You need not l)e afraid. He is one of the few 


oddities. The rest have another craze, and George ris their 
^irophet. You have read his things of course ? ” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ And do you like them ? ” 

“ I rather do. Why not ? \ 

“1 th^ght so. For my part, if 1 had to choo$e, I should 
have preferred Sazepin.” • 

“ You will not go very far.ipiith him though,” said Andrey: 
“Yes. He does not see beyond his di^s work, stUi he is 
the man of the day, and his is the woilt we are stt doi^ 
You know with him what you have and what you lmve’tibt; 
But you Russians hate to deal with thitigs that you 


can loach with your fingers; you mu^ ldways>Aave softe' 
faniaidici^mmsense to muddle your with/'^It rufis ih’ 
I think." 

** l)if^'t he so harsh t^n us," atatilU^at^ ' 
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frSend^s sally^ George’s belief in Russia and in oua ^ 
peasants’ superior virtues is pushed too far, what barm is there? 
Are you not repeating the samethingsabout yourbeloved German 
worKing'inen in general, and those of Berlin in particular ?” 

“ That’s «quite another thing,” said David. ‘‘This isn’t a 
belief, but a prognostication of the future, based upon the solid 
ground of existing facts.” 

“ The same sauce, my dear fellow, but somewhat thinner,” 
said Audrey. “ You cannot help idealising what you are strongly 
attached to. With all your philosophy, you arc not a bit wiser 
than we are; only your preferences are placed elsewhere. 
We are strongly attached to our people, you are not." 

David did not answer for a long while. Andrey’s wOrds 
had touched a very sore point in his bpart. 

“ No, I am not attached to your people,” he said at last, 
with a slow sad voice. “ Why should I be ? We Jews, we 
love our race, which is all we have on the earth. I love it 
deeply and warmly. Why should I love your peasants, who 
hate and ill-treat my people with blind barbarity? who 
to-morrow will perhaps loot the house of my father, an 
honourable working-man, and brutally assault him, as they 
have done to thousands of other poor hard-working Jews? I 
can pity your peasants for their sufferings, as I would pity 
some Abyssinian or Malay slave, or any ill-used living creature; 
but my heart will never beat for them, and I cannot share 
your vain dreams and foolish admiration for them. As to 
so called* society, the upper classes, why I what but contempt 
can one feel for such wholesale cowards? No, there is 
nothing in your Russia worth caring for. But I knew the 
Nihilists, and I loved them even more than my own ^ace. I 
joined and fraternised wjth them, and thJifc is the only tie 
which binds me to your country. As soon as we have done 
with your Tzar’s despotism, I shall expatriate myself for ever, 
and settle scmiewh^e in Germany.” 

“ But will yb(C-” said Audrey hesitatingly, “ will you find 
anything better there? Have you forgotten the brutality of the 
German mpb? and was it only the mob? ” 

“ Yes,” answered David, with a look of deep, sadness in his 
laige and beautiful eyes; we Jews, we are outcasts among the 
nations* SfiU, German working people are educated, and are 
in the way towards better feelings, and Germany is the only 
land where wf are not total strangers.” 
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He bowed his noble head, and became silent 

Audrey was deeply moved by his friend’s grief. He drew 
nearer to him, and laid his hand softly upon his shoulder. He 
wanted to cheer him. He wanted to tell him that the barbarity 
of the Russian peasants is the fruit of mere ignOrance ; that 
they have a larger stock of human kindness and tolerance than 
any people in the world; that when they are half as well 
educated as th*e Germans, all medieval superstitions will 
disappear from among them, and leave^ no trace behind. 

But Andrey was prevented from saying this by the apple- 
faced representative of the rival race, who at this very moment 
approached them, and said, ^ 

“ Good-night, gentlemen I ” 

“ Ah, Hans ! ” said T^avid, ‘‘ you want to go home ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Mother will be anxious about me. I must 
make haste.” 

David took from his waistcoat some silver groschen for the 
child, [latted him on his rosy check, and dismissed him with a 
kind word. 

“ And the frontier ? ” asked Andrey. “ Have wc to cross 
it by oui selves?” 

TJie frontier ! We have already crossed it.” 

“ But when ? ” 

“ Half-aii-hour ago.” 

“Sti angel I have seen nothing whatever, not even a 
guard.” 

“ The guard was probably stopping behind that Aill over 
there, or in some other place where he cannot be seen, nor see 
us.” 

“ How very kind of him,” Andrey said, with a smile. 

“A* very common trick of tlje trade, David replied. 
“Nobody can find fault with him for staying at a given 
moment at some particular point iipon the line he has to 
watch. For a few coppers,, provided he«^i&ows you, he is 
always glad to linger a while in any place yoa fJTefer.” 

“ And if we were behind time, and the guard should see us 
as he came out ? ” 

“ He would take to his heels and run bade to His place of 
concealment ; ‘that’s all. But we must not waste time. 

. go straight to the village, lest some patrol should c&ince to see 
us».^ That would bring* us no good ; we are in the Tzar’s 
dommions now.” 
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In Foma*5 house, whither they repaired, Andrcy lo his great 
joy found his traveliing-bag, which the punctual German bad 
already brought there. 

They jprrived at the station just five minutes before the 
smoking and puffing foreign train stopped at the platform. It 
was a limited express, but all the sa/er for that, as well-to-do 
people are less likely to be intruded upon than the common 
herd. 

Andrcy found a compartment, in which there was only one 
young man, asleep in a corner, his flaxen head wrapped up in a 
shawl. A gendarme w'alking up and down the platform 
courteously helped him with his bag. A last friendly nod from 
David, the train started, and Andrcy felt hunself in Russia in 
real earnest 
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THE IWO FRIENDS. 

O N, on, the black serpent with red hot eyes is flying, now 
wriggling and twisting and coiling up his long glistening 
tail, now dashing arrow-like into the darkness, panting 
and wailing m its struggle with space. But more quickly still 
than the red-eyed serpent are flying the thoughts of the traveller 
whom It carries to his destiny. After the excitement of the day, 
Andrey is alone, and he ponders over the part be is about to 
take in the work he knew so well years ago, but which would be 
quite new to him now. His meeting with the Russians in the 
morning, and the uproarious chaotic discussions, had not failed 
to leave their mark upon him. These people brought with them 
a whiff of Russian air, and Andrey had scented in it something 
which surprised and puzzled him. There was evidently in the 
revolutionary sea an undercurrent, somewhat narrow and 
exclusive, but very impetuous and passionate. Will^ he, on 
arriving, try his utmost to bring about an alliance with the 
tamer though more numerous elements of society ? or will he 
swim with the new current, in order not to throw away the 
precious, opportunity of energetic immediate action ? 
About this he could be clear only wUlA on the spot 

And here his heart ached suddenly^ for his thoughts reverted 
to Boris. This was the man in whose cool judgment and com 
prehensive mind he had trusted most, and ^^whose advice he 
would have most willingly listened. The idea that he was there 
no longer to be spoken to, perhaps never to he beard of 
was SQ depressing, that it seemed to Andrey all the antietpated 
pleasure of seeing the St Petersbu^ people was gone. * ^ 
But what if Geoige is arrests also in die nseantitnel^ 
thi crossed his mind, ^ 

^ ^ 'jfe was certainly as^robaWe aa the aitcw of 
"At moment Andrey ^was in Ihe'mood 
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tnisfottunes never come singly. His apprehensions grew so 
foolishly strong upon him, that he resolved to send George a 
telegram, announcing in conventional language, of course, his 
arrival by^the morning express. This he did at the first large 
station, and felt relieved, from his anxiety, as if the telegram 
could act as cupreservative. 

He was quite sure now that George wogld be at the station 
to meet him, and he entered freely into conversation with his 
travelling companion, — the same whom he had taken overnight 
for a curly- haired young man. When in the morning the 
stranger awoke, and a closer examination of him was possible, 
he proved to be a thin elderly gentleman of sixty, with no curls 
whatever upon his bald pate smooth as a billiard-ball. For 
fear of draughts he had covered his head for the night with a 
cinnamon coloured knitted nightcap, which Andrcy had mis^ 
taken in the darkness for his natural hair. 

In the tedium of a long journey conversation is easily 
started. The old gentleman was a great talker. He could not 
sit face to face with a man for twelve hours without inquiring 
whether he was married or single, landowner, tradesman or 
official, or a member of some liberal profession. He wa$ most 
willing, in exchange, to expound his owHconcerns, with a great 
profusion of detail. They had quite a pleasant talk together. 
Audrey gave himself out as a business man, returning to his 
affairs after a holiday trip. His companion was a head clerk 
in the Ministry of Domains, returning from wintering abroad. 
From •the impressions made by foreign lands they passed to 
their own country, and the old gentleman appeared to Audrey 
to be one of the most thoroughly dissatisfied men he had ever 
met. He had no respect for the authorities, as he saw nothing 
but folly in all the acts ^nd measures of the Government, from 
the emancipation downwards. He did not believe in, or wish 
for, the stability of easting institutions, because everything* 
According to hipit was bad, atid«ought to be changed. The cmi 
service was* badly paid, the , landlords were ruined, the 
peasants were starving and insolvent, and there was no order 
anywhere 1 

The fact that the man, to whom he pomed out all these 
and views, was a stranger to him, whos;e name 

did not ask, and who did not know his, seemed not to 
tn the least the old gendosian’s expansiveness. But 
Mitit taat town St Fetersbmrg Aeir waa int^- 
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ruptcd by two other passengers who came into the compartment 
The old gentleman thought it wiser not to commit himself in 
their presence, and he grew silent and somewhat melancholy. 
When the tram ran under the glass roof of the vast terminus, 
he looked very severe and formal, as if he were mentally en- 
tering the lobby of his office. 

Andrey leaned out of the window of the carriage to look 
for George. The platform was crowded with people— men, 
women, and children, — who came to meet friends or lelatives. 
Porters with their wheelbarrows, shouting and ex[)o&tulating, 
made their way between the groups. There were the inevitable 
gendarmes passing up and down with dignified airs. Not see- 
ing George, Andrey concluded that he must be waiting for him 
at the outer door. 

With travelling-bag in hand, Andrey was elbowing his way 
through the throng, when a strong clap on the shoulder and a 
well-known voice made him turn his head. It was George, 
whom he had not recognised in the crowd. In the three years 
of separation he had grown from a youth into a young man^ 
and a fair flowing beard covered his chin and cheeks. Besides, 
he was dressed with an elegance which was in strong contrast 
with his former nihilistic carelessness. 


What a dandy youVe become," said Andrey, kissing his 
friend's face with as much effusiveness as the place allowed of. 
“ I should not have recognised you at all." 

** Can't be helped ; we are serious people now, and must 
keep up appearances. Any luggage? " • 

“No, nothing but this," answered Andrey, lifting in the 
air his rather heavy bag. 

In silence they passed out of the station, and took a droshky 
for GeorgVs lodgings^ They arrange^themselves as best they 
could upon the high and narrow seat of the open carriage. « 

“ Now tell me how it is with you P All in good health ? " 
Andrey asked eagerly, as soon,as the horse b^^an to move dt 
slow trot. 

“ Yes, all our people are well,” said George. 

This meant, of course, that none of their friends bad Iheen 
recently arrested; questions of mere health are too unim- 
portaht a matter *to be inquired about amongst consjpsratois* 
iWne in good weather, then," Andrey observed. 

. altogether,” George ai)swered evasivdiy; “tml of 
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He made a movement with hts eyes towards the driver, 
who was sitting just in front of them. A hackney-coach in 
St Petersburg is not the place for discussing political news. 

Andre^ nodded assent, and looked rapturously around upon 
the familiar streets. 

“ How nice it is to be jolting once more in this infernal 
vehicle 1 ” he exclaimed. “ There is nothiijg like it abroad, I 
assure you.” 

It made him quite happy to welcome the glorious town 
associated for him with so many pleasant recollections, and to 
know himself once more in his right place. The uncertainty 
of the l®ng journey was over. He was again a unit of that 
mysterious body which had undermined the TzaPs power be- 
neath his very nose, and contrived to hide itself almost under 
the skirts of his gendarmes and policemen. There they stood, 
these myrmidons of the Tzar, sword and revolver in their belts, 
looking at them gravely as they passed by. But Andrey knew 
they were more likely to arrest half of the inhabitants of the 
capital, than to think that there was anything suspicious in two 
such bright and amiable young gentlemen. The sense of the fun 
of the thing blunted completely the sentiment of actual danger. 

George lived in Jagannskaia Street, where he occupied a 
couple of rooms, with a small ante-room. There was space 
enough for two persons, and the friends resolved to spend a 
week or so together, till Andrey could find suitable lodgings 
for himself. It is the rule among revolutionists that two of them 
shoul(>not live together, unless it is necessary for “business” 
purposes, so that the arrest of one may not needlessly involve 
another in his ruin. 

When Andrey had removed all traces of his long journey, 
George accompanied hgn to “ headquarteifs,*” where one was 
sure to find a couple or so of the members of their section. 
They paid, always in edinpany, a few short visits to the friends 
who lived near^^tting off all other business until the morrow. 

Thus they managed to get back home early in the after- 
noon. They wanted to have the day all to themselves. 
They had to sound each other’s views and opinions on so 
many subjects. Andrey' had so much to aslg, and George so 
much to tell of the new men and new things with whkh the 
newcomer would have to deal. They talked long and hard, 
Audrey partly discussing, partly listening, trying tb make the 
bem use of his friend’s information. 
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Enough of politics for to-day/^ he said at last, when the 
many points which presented themselves had been thrashed 
out as much as they could be in a five houre^ animated con- 
versation. “You must tell me now everything about ydurself, 
George.” 

George was pacing up and down the room, his hands 
behind him, still meditating upon graver subjects. 

Where do you want me to begin ? It is a long story,” he 

said. 

“ At the beginning. I know really nothing of you except , 
what you have printed, which is very little.” 

“ Then you know most of me,” George replied, “ though it 
certainly is very little.” 

“ But have you not written something besides ? Your other 
things, you know ? ” Andrey inquired. 

He meant poetry, in which George indulged in the inter- 
vals left by his more prosaic and laborious duties as a party 
journalist. 

“ Very little,” George answered ; “ hardly anything at all, 
since the publication, I mean, of my little volume, which you 
have seen, I have been working much of late in the young 
people’s clubs.” 

“Yes? And what are your impressions? I was told by 
several people abroad that our rising generation is becoming 
very worldly-wise, and the philistines make many converts 
among them.” 

“ The eternal complaint of the purblind^and faint-hcfkrted,” 
George replied warmly, “ who in the great book of life can see 
only the besmeared margins.” 

He told his own experiences, which had led him to 
entirely different conclusions— rather bright than otherwise. 
To confirm his general statements, he mentioned several of 
his young friends by name. 

“ You must meet them some^day, Andrey, said ; “ youMl 
agree with my opinion of them, I'm sure.” 

He gave in a few words some characterisrics of of 
them. But he did not dwell long on this matter, as # 
who is in a hurry to pass to another subject of 
interest 

“ 'Itere is one girl, whom I wish you paitieularly to ktlow^” 
ke ^^eeded, sitting dovfn dose jto Andrey on the sa^e 
seit^r “ Her name is Tatiana Grigorievna t|te 
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daughter of the famous barrister. She is quite an extraordinary 
girl." 

“You have a knack, my dear fellow," Andrey observed, “of 
discovering most extraordinary and exceptional persons, espe- 
cially amoSg girls." 

“Oh, there, are qualities so palpable, that it is impossible to 
be mistaken about them. That’s just the case with Repina, 
who is certainly one of the most remarkable characters I ever 
met," 

“ And how old is she ? " asked Andrey. 

This was the weak point in George’s case, and he knew it 
•“ Sh€;is nineteen," he .said, assuming an easy tone. “ But 
what does that matter ? " 

“ Beautiful, I suppose ? ” 

.i George did not answer. A characteristic square knot of 
wrinkles appeared upon his forehead, giving to his face an 
expression of annoyance, almost of pain, 

“ I>on’t be angry with me,” Andrey hastened to apologise, 
taking him by the hand. “ 1 meant no harm. The hicc is said 
to be the mirror of the soul, you know," he added, unable to 
altogether repress the temptation to jesting. 

George’s anger could not last long, and it melted away at a 
friendly word. He turned round with vivacity, and drew up 
his feet on the settee, so as to face his friend better. Then 
he entered into a long and very eloquent dissertation upon 
Tania’s moral and intellectual qualities. 

What struck him most in the girl was a remarkable com- 
bination of capacity for intense enthusiasm, with coolness 
and exactitude of practical judgment. Hers was the mind of 
an eventual leader, not the less powerful because, endowed 
with feminine flexibility^and grace. ; • 

All this George developed with great elegance of style 
and the charming candour of conviction. 

Andrey listened to him with an incredulous but sympathetic 
smile. He ^Ss sure that nine-tenths at least of what George 
was saying was the work of his fecund imagination. George’s 
heart very affectionate, but he was singularly deficient in 
the middle notes in the scale of human sympathies. In to 
relations^with his fellow-men he rapidly verged either towards 
a high degree of admiration or towards complete indWerence 
He was constantly led astray in to appreciation of people 
whom met| though he pretended to know men welU He 
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actually did know them in his way, though one could not 
trust his opinion. But Audrey, whose gamut of sympathetic 
capacities was normal, loved his friend most for that very 
unniliness of heart. He was delighted to find how little he 
had changed. 

“ Yes ! ” he exclaimed, laughing, “ you must introduce me to 
your young friend. If one-tenth of what you say about her is 
true, she is certainly the flower of her generation. Where do 
you meet her ? At your students’ club, or at her parents’ ? ” 

“We meet regularly at club. But we call sometimes at 
the Repins — Zina and I. He is not afraid to receive ‘ illegal ’ 
people. I think you had better meet Tatiana Giagorievna 
at her own home.” 

Andrcy agreed with this. He was anxious to know Repin 
too, and expressed his satisfaction that such a big-wig as 
Repin was on their side. 

“ I am not quite sure of that,” George observed. “ I can’t 
make out what his exact position is. Zina knows him better, 
and speaks of him very highly. The fact is, that he’s been 
helpful to us on many difficult occasions.” 

George gave some instances, showing that Repin’s con- 
tributions were far beyond the amounts contributed by 
ordinary sympathisers. 

“ He must be a rich man,” said Andrey. 

“ Yes, he is very well off,” George answered. “ But I am 
not sure that all this money comes from him. Tania is rich 
herself. She will have a fortune when she comes df age. 
Some sort of maternal succession ; 1 don’t know quite. Zina 
told me, but I didn’t pay much attention. Certainly,” he 
added in a soft dreamy tone, “she will be herself a much 
more precious acquisition for our cai^ than all the money 
she can bring with her.” 

Andrey turned his head rapidly tow^Ards the speaker. But 
he could not catch George’s eyes. They were^lgpking vacantly 
into space, as if in contemplation of some distant object. 

^Andrey uttered to himself a significant “ hra J ” and resolved 
that he would take the first opportunity to make the acquaint* 
ance of this extraordinary girl. 

With the great freedom of intercourse between young people 
prevailing in Russia, a warm affection, and even admiration, of 
young man for a girl, or ^ice versQ^ does not necessarily mtan 
anj^hing particular. They may be great friends, and nothing 
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more. To an extravagant head like George’s, the latitude of 
friendship was particularly wide. Still, in his tone and face, 
when he spoke about this girl, there was something which 
seemed to express rather more. Andrey desired to see them 
together, irf order to solve doubts which were notiinmixed with 
apprehension. ^He did not exactly side with those of his friends 
who proclaimeS as a principle that a revolutionist must never 
love a woman. Still, he considered that it v^as better for them 
to keep aloof from such “nonsense" as long as they could. If 
George fell into this predicament just now, Andrey did not 
think he ought to be congratulated upon it, all the moie since 
his chos^ one was, as far as he could guess, a fashionable 
girl of a set very difieient from their own. 



CHAPTER VI. 


A MIXED PARTY. 

R epin answered his daughter's request by saying that he 
should be very glad to see Audrey at his house. But 
three weeks passed before Audrey was able to avail 
himself of the invitation. 

Zina meanwhile had returned from her visit to Dubravnik, 
bringing such unfavourable news that all, herself and Audrey 
included, were forced to agree that, for the present at least, 
any attempt to rescue Boris would be hopeless. As Zina 
wished to talk to the Repins about the affair, in which they took 
a warm interest, she proposed to accompany Andrey to their 
house. So they expected to have a regular “ illegal ” tea-party 
under the lawyer’s roof. 

Andrey was living now in his own lodgings at Pesky, not far 
from those of Zina, so that it was convenient for both to come 
together. George was thus relieved from the duty of escorting 
his friend, which seemed to him^ quite a sufficient reason for 
going much earlier than the others. At six sharps when he 
knew the family had finished their after-dinner coffee, he rang 
the electric bell at the outer door of the luxurious flat occupied 
by Repin in Konushennaia Street. 

He hsrd hardly time to inquire whether the family was at 
home, when ra])id footsteps were heard in the adjacent room, 
and Tania came out to greet him witlwa smile and a familiar 
shake of the hand. She was a gr|qeful brunettoi with large black 
eyes beneath strongly marked eyebrows, and^'af well-shaped 
mouth, rather large. It was a lively ori^nal face, not exactly 
beautiful, but positively bewitching when she smiled. 

‘*Oidy you!’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of modt i&apr 
pointment. • ^ 

** Ye^ only I, Tatiana Giigorievna,” George replied. **But 
ym nem not despair, the pthers aie coming 
^ She led the way into the dining-room, where they found her 
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father — a tall grey-bearded man of about fifty-five— in com- 
pany with a young gentleman of thirty, with a velvet jacket and 
long chestnut hair, who looked like a distinguished artist He 
was Nicolas Petrovich Krivoluzky, professor at one of the St 
Petersburg High schools, and a great friend of Repin’s. 

The usual greetings over, Krivoluzky resumed his interrupted 
narrative about the approaching collision between the reaction- 
ary and the liberal section of the Imperial Sdfciety for the Pro- 
motion of Bee-keeping in Russia, to which he was secretary. 
Repin and he seemed to be deeply engrossed in the subject, 
and Repin laughed heartily over the tricks of the reactionists to 
secure a luajority for the next nomination of chairman. 

The young people made a polite attempt to show them- 
selves interested in the discussion of their elders. But soon 
they glided into talk of their own. Tania asked George what 
were the questions debated at their students’ club at the last 
meeting, at which she had been unable to be present. George 
answered, and then inquired in his turn whether she had pre- 
pared the summary of the book which she had to expound at 
the next meeting. 

Ves, 1 have. But I think it so abominably done, that I 
shall probably not read it at all. I am sorry I did not take 
something easier.” 

“ Every beginning is hard,” said George. “ But perhaps it 
is not so bad as you think. Will you show it to me ? ” 

** With pleasure. But 1 am sure you will think it quite as 
bad as i do.” 

She led him into her room, where upon her small neat 
writing-desk lay a cleanly copied, carefully sewn manuscript, 
written with wide margins. This she handed to him. 

George took from hi| pocket a pencil, and set himself to 
read in silence, with the rapidity of a pressman accustomed 
to deal with copy. • 

Tania sat oi3jK)$ite, upright upon a stool, and remained 
silent as a fislO^oking in amusing suspense at George’s face. 
She was very anxious he should not think her a fool, yet this 
first effort of he^ was so bad that she did not know how he 
coold help it. 

They iDiad been acquainted only for a few fiionths, but long 
enough for them to have become fast friends. The young girl 
never remembered leading a life so full and many-sided as 
since she met George. Wl^ years ago, Zina, just escaped 
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from prison, appeared at their house, she upset Tania's tranquil 
thoughts by revealing to her a new world. But she was a child 
then, and the mysterious world in which Zina lived frightened 
her as much as it interested her. Now she began to see more 
clearly. She liked her companions, the students to whom she 
was introduced. At one of their meetings she had met George, 
who very soon became the chief figure in her intellectual life. 

listening to Kim, the girl felt new forces stirring in her soul. 
George did not flatter her, or pay her a single compliment. 
Nb ^If-respecting man of the generation which championed so 
hdU^ ^omen's rights would permit himself such a vulgarity, 
nor would any giqi their set listen without offence» Indeed, 
George tried not to hurt her modesty by speaking about her- 
self at all. Of this exquisite pleasure he took his fill at the 
expense of his many friends, whom he bothered with elaborate 
disquisitions upon the extraordinary qualities of the girl he had 
discovered. But he was so full of the subject, that it made its 
appearance somehow whatever else he said. When talking 
al)Out Audrey and the pleasure of meeting him, he could not 
conceal from Tania how much he had spoken to Andrey about 
her. When there was something to say about the club to 
which they both belonged, it chanced, he did not know how, 
that this led him to illustrate, or to allude delicately to, some 
of the young girPs hidden qualities or revolutionary talents. 

Whilst protesting and disbelieving, Tania could not help 
feeling elated and thankful for appreciation so high from a man 
who was not one of the common herd. George app^red to 
her with the halo of a fearless knight, fighting for a noble 
cause, and risking his liberty and life for it That there was 
nothing but friendship between them she never doubted. 
Attractive as she was, and rich into tjie bargain, she had her 
ample share of courtship and admiration. Nothing resembling 
this could be detected in George's belfeviour. He treated her 
like a comrade, without any. sign of obsequjousness. He 
scolded her sometimes, and iways told her tfie truth to her 
face when he thought she was in the wrong. , That is why his 
company was so agreeable to her, and why the sweetness of 
his delicate half suppressed praise was so penetrating. 

She was quite relieved when, after reading her paper, George 
said tjhiM: as far as the matter went it not,; odd. With a 
Jsew marks of the pencil* he sho.wed her some transpositions 
adcid^abbreviations which would set it all right 
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They were in the mid$t of their talk, when Zina and Andrcy 
entered. 

At the sight of her, the young girl forgot her paper and 
Gcoige and everything, m a flood of generous pity for her un- 
fortunate friend. She knew how deeply Zina loved Boris, and 
it was the first t^me they had met since Zina's discouraging 
journey to Dubravnik. 

With a searching frightened look m her large pathetic eyes, 
1’ania rushed towards her friend to embrace her, and kissed 
her face with girlish effusiveness. But the strikingly beautiful 
face of the young woman was quite calm and composed. 
Looking ai the two women at this moment one would have 
sujiposed Tania to be the bereaved, and the to be bent 
upon the charitable purpose of comforting het. Zhia's deep 
grey eyes met Tania’s distressed and sympathetic look with 
[lerfect steadiness. No cloud was visible upon the delicately 
modelled straight forehead, framed by a waving line of fair 
curls. Her bright smile showed her genuine pleasure at the 
welcome. 

Tania felt reassured. She was so ready to be reassured, 
poor child. Mourning does not agree with hopeful youth. 

“ x\nd where is Grigory Alexandrovitch? Zma inciuired. 
“ At home, I suppose ? ** 

Ves, jiapa is with Krivoluzky. We fled hcie so as not to 
annoy them with our chatting,” said ^I'ania. “ Now we are in 
such numbers, we can break m upon them safely.” 

(JeoFge intriKluced Andrey to her. 

^‘This is my chum, Tatiana Grigorievna. I beg you to 
like him,” he said. 

“ I promise to try,” the young girl answered, holding out to 
Andrey her hand, with ji movement that struck him by its 
genuine grace. 

They found that Repin and Krivoluzky had taken refuge 
in the study, in th€ midst of a cloud of smoke. 

Andrey wafintroduced under the name of Petroff for con* 
venience, though Repin knew of course who he was, as well 
as Knvoiuzky, wfio had come on purpose to meet him. 

The old barrister gave Andrey a hearty welcome. Among 
the older j:efugees there were several compamons of Repin’s 
youth, and be wanted to .know how they were doing in foreign 
lands. . • 

Andrey was able to satisfy his host’s curiosity, as he eitiber 
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knew them or had heard about them all tfa(0tr ftiends. 
The Russian refugees abroad form buc«a sma|i Jmdy, and the 
oldest of them are universally known. Repin|i»fHe)fid$ were of 
this number. They were toiling hatd, each along his own line, 
separated mostly from each other by politic^ dissemtions. 
Some were in good health, others were not. « This was all the 
news which could be given about their ratbier monotonous 
existence. 

Vou will not 'find the life monotonous here, I am afraid,” 
said his host. A good-natgred smile^^rted his thick lips, but 
it quickly vanished, the roughly-heWn poweriul face of the old 
lawyer assuming a serious thoughtful expmssion. « 

The conversation grew general. Repht had been to 
Switzerland in Herzen’s time, and related hijj expcHences and 
his agreeable impressions. 

“ What a painful contrast it must be to you,” he said to 
Andrey, “after being aCcuStorned for so long tO complete 
freedom, to drop into this unfortunate country, where you 
cannot utter a word without being collared by a gendamie.” 

“ The contrast is great, of course,” Andrey replied, “ As 
foy as 1 am concerned, 1 do not find it so painful ; ^lertamly 1 
am’ better here than I was there.” 

Repin shook his big head incredulously. The sight of this 
man, in the bloom Of youth, who had come across Eurofie 
into this dreadful town, swarming with spies and police, to 
meet certain death for a dream, moved his hearf to pity, and 
stung him with a sort of reproach. He looked at hitft and his 
two friends, and shook his head again. 

“No, don’t that I” he resumed. be always in 

api^rehension ; never to have a moment of ^fety and peace bv 
day ; to be awakened by every unusual nofee 1^ iught,~witn 
the thought that your last moment has come 1 . It must be 
dreadful I ” • * 

The good man was so much in earnest^ ^d the pathetic 
^ture he had drawti so distoit^,^ that those most concerned 
m it burst into hearty laughter. ^ , 

“I beg your mrdqn/’^smd Aiwitey» 
youf^ctore fe really strong,^ ^ 

Repin not in the feast offendet^ but inu^ 

^ wservet of human l%e ^ 
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*^£>0 you to tell me that you do not mind the 

dangm beMStlmgyoTrJl'’ he eefced^ looking round in surprise. 

Zina sat at the ext^mity of the circle, which was formed 
around Repin’s chait^ and lus ejres dwelt ui^n her longest, as 
if his general*question refened to her in particular. 

** It comes too often, Gri^ry Alexandrovitch. One sooh 
gets acxmstomed to eVerythmgr— unfortunately/’ she said, a 
shadow clouding for a inomeiH her face. 

It was in consequence of an unpardonable piece of care- 
lessness tlfat Ihe DUbtavpik"^ tragedy, in which Boris was 
involved, had taken pface. ^ . 

But the cloud passed as naturally as it came, and her grey 
eyes looked as clear and firm as Before. 

Though the consciousness of her fresh and irreparable loss 
never abandoned her for a moment, it was impossible to 
suppose that her outward calmness was only a mask held over 
her face by mere effort of will. ♦ Every tone of her voice, and 
every line of this beautiful blonde head, breathed such sincerity, 
that even het stoicism must have been natural and not 
assumed, This, too, was the effect of long acquired habits. 
In the woi^d iP which Zina moved, there is at least one out of 
every tht^*^ persons whose heart is torn to pieces by a mis- 
fortune similar to hers. Life would become impossible, and 
their work, admitting of not one moment^s relaxation, would 
have stopped altogether, did they not keep their nerves in 
good order. 

Zina Vas hot in a talkative mood to-night, but she took 
part in the conversation in the same natural and simple wfiy 
as she fbllilled her everyday duties. She supported Audrey 
when he tried to give to his host a truer idea of the life of an 
^illegal ^ man. ^e laughed when George ilbdertook to prove 
that in Russia the ** illegal people are the only ones who, at 
times at least, enjoy the hitl protection of the laws. 

** Take your^,ffor mcample,”’he’ said to Repin, “ are you 
jmre that this very nipht^the police will not break into your 
house? You have d^misaed a c^rk for swindling, and he 
might wish to take hia revenge by accusing you of harbourjing 
terroilsbi; you baVo said something against the* govetnmem, 
witl i^rt It to the Third ; yw 
have mitten ^teate ago m the same simin to a friend, trho htt 
Imm iRiiBted, and your letter has ^ b&en discovered. 
you not actos^ d(M all this 1* ’’ 
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Repin confessed his guilt 

“ Then it is sheer carelessness on your part that you sleep 
with tranquillity,” George went on, ‘‘because you may be 
arrested to-night, and to-morrow be on your way to Archangel, 
or to some lemoter and more uncomfortable place.” 

The old lawyer answered with a smile that he hoped no 
such thing would happen to him, but of course he could not 
be sure of it. 

“ And we can ! ” George exclaimed, with mock triumph. 
“ All our sins aie washed away from^us when we throw into the 
fire our old passports and reappear with a fresh one. Provided 
it is a good one, and we keep our eyes open, we^can manage 
very well. 1 shall soon celebiatc the fourth anniversary of my 
illegal existence ” 

“ Then you are living twice the usual term at somebody 
else^s expense,” said Andrey. “ It is calculated that the illegal 
|)eople don’t live more than two years on the average.” 

“ 'fhey might prolong it at least to three years, if they were 
not so slow in changing their passports,” George observed, 
chiefly for his own gratification, since nobody heard his wise 
remark. Tea was announced, and all rose and passed into the 
dining-room. 

“ Zinaida Petrovna,” said Repin, who brought up the rear, 
“I have something to ask you, — please stop a moment 
“ Tania,” he added, “ send us our tea here.” 

He wanted to know all the particulars as to how the matter 
stood with her husband, for whom he had a sincet^ respect, 
and to ask whether he could be in any way useful to her. 

Zina guessed what he had in his mind. There was not 
much to say about her own afiair, which was at a deadlocig|^ 
but she wanted to have a quiet talk with Repin. She had the . 
affair of the two sisters Pohvanov to arrange. The gendarmet^ 
were inclined to let them out oft bail, after two years of 
imprisonment, as no proof against them 4iad been yet forth*^ 
coming. It was essential to find good suites for them a|| 
once, because the girls were said to be in bad healths Zin^ 
e)^cted Repin would stand for one, but he had to provide 
knothen Be/sides, she wanted hirnt to obtain if possible 
infbraation from the State Attorney a$ to the fate of 
li^onaemned in the last political trial, who were conveyed 
eoGretly^ nobody knew^here. 
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vdc«s and the laughter of the young peopi4 
readied and Zina from die dining-room. George fell 

out adth Kiivolttdcy upon the professor’s favourite hobby, that 
utttil the wholesale cMiversioa has taken fdace of the Russian 
peasantry ^to landless proletarians subject to the yoke of 
capitalists, therais no hope for the labour movement in Russia. 

^e debate was led by George, die two others listeumg,-^ 
Tania, with the stiainnd attention of a neophyte, trying haid t6 
understand the learned lucubrations of the professor j Andrey, 
with a genuine curiosity for this new type of scientific craze. 
Now and then be put short quesbons to Krivoluzky, leaving, 
however, the main field to his friend. George was a brilliant 
debater, his enormous memory permitting him to retain all the 
details of his opponent’s longest speeches. Andrey put in a 
few words, but bis interest soon figged ; he had nothing or 
very little of that ardent passion for debate so common antoiig 
the Russians, in the absence of some more substantial outljtt 


i was glad when Zm^ havinj^ finished her consdracy 
le lawyer, to her evident satis&ction, appeared m the 
ly. Repin followed her. 

fell, how stands the matter?” he asked the dispitants. 
the destinies of Russia settled already, or is there 
ig still left doubtftil ?” 

e squaie furrow of annoyance appeared upon George’s 
id before he was able' to repress it. He did not like 
intenog tone. Andr^, on the contrary, was delighted, 
({.laioed to Rqpin into what a deadlock their country 
;t hy his learned friend, 

w guests arrived; Orest PudovikoCr,'» journalist* with 
who gave a new turn to the conversation. But 
y did not take piM m it. He joined the two ladies, 
l*wbo were deep in an aniidkted discussion of their owrt. 

I'You must help me to keep her a little while with us,” 
aTdife sweated 1o hiiiu. 

I Now that Zina was going, it flashed upon the young girl 
^ ctdmaesa was that stdfcontrol, not of resignatfen. 

hgnfelt isith inwmribiltty to her fiiend's sorrow, 
*ijid wmted«nn>Mp(Htjmiity to make amends, though 4ie 

“'Arp you jwaltty gotog, ^na?” aslfed Andsey. •*1t i$ so 
early.“^ 
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“ Yes. I have business at Bascow Row.” 

You can do your business to-morrow morning. Do be 
good and stay a little,” Tania insisted coaxingly, clasping 
Zina by the waist with the caressing grace of a kitten. 

Zina laughed that short deep laugh which wa^ione of hmr 
greatest charms. The girl’s su^estion was ao ijlcongruo9$. 
The business which called her to Bascow Row|at halfpast 
ten sharp was to meet the gaoler of the fortresj^i who trans- 
mitted the letters from the political prisoners Attained in 
one of the ravelins. 

*‘No, dear,” she said, kissing the eager face turned, 
towards her, “ I can’t do it to-morrow, or I should have stayed 
with you of my own accord. I wHl look in on Saturday 
afternoon,” she added, “ but now I must run away.” 

She went out, giving them a parting smile from the door. 
It seemed as if the whole tone of their surrounding had 
been raised to a higher level by her presence. The sight of 
great courage in bearing great misfortune, has the power pi 
tuning souls to a higher pitch. Tania and Andrey u^l^ 
themselves drawn towards each other by their communitL Qf 
affection for her. ^ 

** Have you been long acquainted with Zinaida Petrovnr 
Andrey asked. 


“ I met her when she first escaped from prison. But it ^ 
only since she settled in St Petersburg that we have s« 
much of her, and I really knew what a woman she 
Tania replied enthusiastically. ' ^t, i 

** I shall not have the same chances of seeing you 
Tatiana Grigorievna. But I entered this house with 
hope of leaving it, if possible, your friend,” Audrey 
looking trustingly in her eyes. You are not offem^d at.mg 
presumption, I hoi)e ? ” 

Quite the reverse,” answered tlfe girl seriously^ ^ 

“ Thank you. Then let us have a goocKtalk tO begin 
said Andrey. ^ J 

He looked round, and having fouud.^ retired 
invited her to take an easy^chair, and p)axm% ft 
himaelf. , ^ 

^Vou are far from being a s^wngor to me,^ 
l^eeded. " I may say you were an ^ 

0m we met ^George ao 

very eloaltentiv. I assune vok^^ 
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Tania blushed i%htly, and felt vexed with herself, and 
angry widi Andiny, who was the cause of the blush. Her 
Inadly fading for him vimished at once. 

** I wSl n^y your compliur^ with a vengeance” she said, 
I*m Spce I have heard of you more than you can have 
h^ard cf n% and from various people. So that my information 
has the ad^tage of not being cme'Sided.” * 

“So, much die bettor,” said Andrey, “it gpves me a claim 
to get com|iensation.'* 

The grrl’s temper was not improved by seeing him so 
outrageously unconcerned. A delicate swelling, intended to 
be a frown, rqppeared between the long eyebrows upon the 
smooth and prate forehead, which no cares or sorrows had yet 
furrowed with Crinkles, She was accustomed to have young 
men show her an obsequious deference, and was not prepared 
to make an exception in the case of a man who was after all a 
perfect stranger to her. She was sorry not to have been more 
lariaal with him from the beginning. 

“You regret, Tatiana Grigorievna, your former kindness, 
and you think I am abusing it?" Andrey said, reading her 
thoughts in her free. 

“ Well, pm’haps I am,” he went on, without giving her time 
to answer. “ But you i^ust make some allowance for us. The 
existence of donspirafofo is short, and the opportunities they 
have for friendly intercourse are few. We must be excused if 
we try to make the most of them by sometimes dropping 
convendbnal formalities. To>night our ways in life cross for 
a monumt, and nobody can tell whether they will ever cross 
again. Will you permit me' to speak with you quite frankly 
nr^otft reserve, as If we were comrades ? ” ' • 
r The ice was broken. Under the calm tone of her strange 
KUeet the girl felt sometiyng pathetic and melancholy, which 
pmifohed her generous heart, melting her superficial worldliness. 

was <ft her suspiciods reserve, which now seemed 

^ her quite out of place with this man. 
r '“Yesl" she exdaimed warmly, looking him in the face, 
HI you like." 

I 'Audrey was surprised at the pleasure her assent gave hint. 

was hi the ^ someftiing which George had probably 
lirgntten to tifontion, but whira attracted him exceedie^y, 
OH her otm fccount, iudependentiy of the plat she might play 
in hfoitimuihb’fo 
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He questioned her upon her pre^nt occupations and her 
intellectual pursuits, her political opinions, her doubts, and her 
purposes in life. His questions troubled and agitated her 
sometimes, but she was pleased with them, and d^ not try to 
resist the strange power this man exercised over her. After 
the first quarter of an hour she felt at ease with him, as if they 
had been long acquainted. 

George joined them, unable to withstand the force of 
attraction, but soon withdrew. He was so anxious they 
should become friends, that he was ready to sacrifice himself 
to give them the chance to have a g^od talk to themselves. 
He contented himself with looking at the girl from a distance, 
hastily casting his eyes down when he met Andrey’s slightly 
mocking glances. 

At a quarter to the sacramental hour of twelve, which marks 
the beginning of the hours specially “unsafe,” Andrey and 
Geoige left, and the company broke up. 

Tania retired to her bedroom full of the pleasant impressions 
of the evening. She took off her elegant gown — too elegant 
and costly for a girl of her views, George had several times 
hotly reproached her for her love of finery. Sitting before a 
large looking-glass, she arranged her black tresses for the night. 
She was on the whole very much satisfied with her new ac^ 
quaintance. The evident desire of a man like Kojukhov to 
make a friend of her, flattered her youthful vanity* 

“How amusingly he looked at me when he asked per- 
mission to treat me like a comrade ! ” she exclaimed ; and she 
laughed aloud, showing in the glass two brilliant rows of small 
white teeth, and a pair of glistening black eyes. 

But as she recalled to memory the details of Aeir unusual 
conversation, a strong revulsion of feeling came upon her^ 
Kojukhov was the first conspiratc^ of note she had met 
George was really a much more prominent man, but he was an 
altogether exceptional one, n6t to be measifiedjby the common 
standard. But Kojukhov, why should he care to know ^ 
rnudi about her? Personally she could have ho Interest to 
him. He was a conspirator, and be wanted to ascertain wbetiiei 
she was worth enlisting or not She was for him an 

and he bad come to gauge her vaJ|ue. ‘Phat was m 
i^ea miuieherangj^idthhein^lf^aiidveiy rnisembte. 
could not foigive hersm ft»r having been almost a par^ po 
eaparilnems. He had taken bar by aorprjise ; die dN; 
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would teach him better. The image of George sent a wave 
yf rep^tance and tenderness over her heart. She began to 
ippredate the value of his lavish affection and delicate solici*- 
by contrast with this Kojukhov. 

The street-door of Repin’s house had hardly closed behind 
:bem, when George seized his friend by the afm, and asked him 
nan excited tone, — 

** Now, tell me, what do you think about Tatiana Gri- 
jCMicvna?” ^ 

WeB, I rather like her,” v^as the calm reply. 

George dropped his friend’s arm, and turned his bead aside , 
n sulky silencL This was the reward for his self-sacriiice 
:hroughout the whole evening f He was disappointed, welhnigh 
>ffended. Was there ever such a provokingly irresponsive man 
1 $ Audrey ? But he soon recover^, and began to make excuses 
for his friend. One can’t expect a man to know a person after 
m hour’s conversation. Then, as Andrey was not prepared to 
talk about the gir), George, by way of consolation, undertook 
the task himself. His resources were great, and he could afford 
CO give a pleasant variety to the subject. 

Andrey was a very good listener, understanding quickly and 
objecting little. This was the primary cause of their early 
Jwdsfaip. Now he listened to George with his usual sympa^ 
metic interest, but he seepied to agree with him about nothing. 

“Strength of character f " he interrupted George ; “ I doul^ 
if she hi& any. In the sense you mean, at all events.” 

George smiled at so gross a blunder on his friend’s part 

^ Tsee you do not know her at alt,” he said. 

“ Possibly, lliough I think I do,” Andrey replied* 

“You have been probably misled by those yielding ways 
which fashionable girls lil^ herself like to assume.” 

“ Do you think her a fashionable girl? I thought her, on 
me contrary, vexy iSmpIe and nat&ral, — a good genuine Russian 
ghh and nothing more.” 

** Nothing mose I Then you did not like her at all? And 

jpu did” 

LJmdirey laughed. 

You ate mistaken, my dear fellow,” he said good-humomv 
Idly* **And to iffOve that I really jiked her, I teB you at 
once that If slmfaBs in Ibve with you, as you have w her, IV 
jgtve you Ulibel4tat}n|ly a paternal bei^diction.” 
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It was the first time Andre 3 rhad spoken to George so plainly 
about h)s love affair. He wanted to see them together to be 
quite sure, knowing how often ^^this nonsense/’ as he catted 
love in general, might be fanned into something inconveniently 
serious by friendly interference and encouragement Now that 
he had seen them together no doubt was possible, and there 
was no reason for Ireticence. 

The young philosopher did not suspect that this ** nonsense” 
had alre^y struck root in his own heart, and the only way for 
him to prevent the poison permeating his whole being was never 
to see again those black sparkling eyes, thit pure forehead, and 
that bewitching smile. • 

But as there was nobody to give him that advice, and a 
wonderful calm reigned in his heart, Andrey did not think of 
flying from temptation. Indeed, he dismissed the subject from 
hi8 mind altogether, because at this moment his attention was 
directed into an entirely different channel. 

For some time past he had heard persistent and suspicious 
footsteps behind them. They soufided always at the same 
distance, and were uneven, now overbold and now overcautious, 
like treachery. In all probability they were followed by a spy. 
Andrey said nothing of his suspicions to George, fearing that, 
as he was a nervous man, he might turn his head in order to see 
the man behind them, which would put the spy on his guard 
and spoil their game. Taking bis friend by the arm, Andrey 
quickened his p^e as if in the h;^tof conversation, 'fhe man 
behind them quickened his pa^^jpo. Andrey repeated the ex- 
periment by slackening bis sps^^with the same effea^ Yes, 
they had a spy behind them, at^l^foolish one into the bargain. 
Andrey was perfectly sure that for half a mUe from Sepin’s 
door they had not been followed. The spy was probably a 
rambling one, attracted by some of a suspicious natuit 
uttered too loudly as they |Msed biin, Jho thing was not 
serious ; still they must get rid of himy especiany as they wens 
now approaching Gecuge’s lodgings. 

There is a i^y following Andtty^sajd to Ma 
panion, ** but you must not t&o any notice of hitm At Hie 
thornier of JCosoi Lane we witl sqNt^ei and I win lalktiitua 
ti’aa good fait foittier 
right/’ said nodding hianead. v 
could 30on reached the pdnt for parting, ijfocuge went tda 
eaperimenlndri^ took a few pac^ and then smpped a wjb|fe 
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light A cigarette. Now that he saw the man’s face, all doubts 
were dispelled. Tbe tall post4lke fellow, with big red hands 
and yellow hair and whisker)^ bore upon his face the stamp of 
his profession, in the peculiar %ca^eA and strained expression, 
which he vainW tried to conceal by an easy and nonchalant 
gait ^ 

The spy having to choose which of the two to follow, 
hesitated a few moments at a little distance. Andrey was the 
eider of the two, and he prided himself upon looking much 
more imposing and serious than George. He was soreMie 
spy ought to choose him. So in all probability he would have 
done, but^ Andrey ’s match did not catch fire at once. He 
stopped a moment longer, and the spy, perplexed by his 
waiting, turned short to the right, plunging resolutely into the 
street George had taken. 

This eventuality Andrey bad also foreseen, and he immedi- 
ately followed his man. An enemy in the front, and another 
in the rear, in a deserted thoroughfare, is an uncomfortable 
position. The pluckiest of spies will not stand it for three 
minutes, and in fact the wretch stopped short, as if to read a 
theatre bill fastened to the wall. Andrey passed him, quietly 
smoking his cigarette. When he was some fifteen yards away, 
he recognised the man’s footsteps behind him once more. 
This was what he expected. As he walked more slowly than 
Geoige, with the air of a man on the lookout for a cab, he 
gave friend a considerable start, and soon saw him dis^ 
appear round a corner. 

Andrey’s next move, was to have himself 

white through the de^rted streets, and then to mt a 
solitaiy cab and, ordering it to drive to some out-Of-the*way 
place, leave the spy on the pavement Buf he was spared^ 
the expense of an untieteesary drive. The steps of his pursuer 
became less and aotiyible, aqfl after a time were heard m 
more. Guessing mat he was found out, the spy gave up the 
chase of his own accord. This confirmed Audrey’s first sup- 
positi<m that the mcident had nodtjlng serious in it Still, who* 
can ^11? 

" ^;^iremiiutig to his rooms he earefoBy bolted the doors, so 
as not .to he tttkm by surprise, and aaceilsuhod whether the 
da^^ and loaded revolver he alyrayserore ih a belt under bis 
<x>atit^elngpodordet^ > * 



CHAPTER VII. 


TANIA WINS HER SPURS. 

G EORGE'S accidental remark about the insecurity of 
Repin's sleep proved an ill-omened prophecy. His 
two dangerous guests were hardly out of sight when 
gendarmes appeared* 

Repin was not a coward, but his blood ran cold when men, 
in the hated blue uniform, entered the room* His first idea 
was that the two young men were recognised as they left his 
house, and arrested in the street, and that the search in his 
house was only the consequence of their arrest. But the 
first words of the gendarmes reassured him. The unwelcome 
visit 'was due to some vague suspicions, the origin of which he 
could not make out Its coincidence with the visit of the two 
conspirators was evidently a chance. Repin gave a sigh of 
relief. As for himself, he had nothing particular to fear. 

The police ransacked the hous^ but found nothing com- 
promising. At three in the morning they went aijii^y. In 
consideration of Repin’s social position he was not 
arrested, and had only to pay^li disagreeable visit to the police 
office, and to answer some impertinent and foolish questions. 

He was left in peace, but a watch was kept over him by the 
disapi^ointed police, l^is was likely to have disagreeable 
consequences to all concerned, if the epies detected some of the 
rather frequent visits of Zina^or George. Jt was necessary 
inform (hem without the slightest delay of wbat»had happened. 
Accordingly Tania was despatched the very next morning to 
«the revolutionary camp, to warn friends that the edkst was 
not clear. 

I^e started upon hmr errand with att the exciimnelit a 
young who has for the first time serfoua business eniroiied 
to'^ber. Since their house was watd»e4 it was mote than 

f probable that each of its inmateS woidd bu foUowed. She woi 
n mortal fear lest instead of o wamuig to her ^ 
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bring spies following upon her heels. How was she to escape 
their vigilance ? With the fantastical ideas of the uninitiated 
as to the omnipresence and superhuman skill of the police, she 
was at a loss }iow to ascertain whether she was followed or not 
She arranged her dress in a somewhat different way from her 
ordinary one, an<t%he issued upon the street at the moment when 
the suspicious4ookin| man at the comer was phying one of his 
brief visits to the public-house. But who knows ? perhaps at that 
window on the other side of Ibe road there was another spy 
standing behind the curtains, who had seen her, and would 
give the signal to his companion as soon as he returned I She 
hastened along the street to escape the phantoms created by 
her own imagination, but they pursued her. What guarantee 
had she that this respectable old lady, going in the same direc- 
tion, was not a spy? Guarantee there was certainly none. 
The old lady turned at the first corner and took the way to 
Nevsky, without sq much as once looking at the girl. This 
* was all very well, but perhaj^ it was a stratagem, and the 
would-be spy had given a wink to another to take up the 
pursuit 1 or, if this was not a spy at all, a real spy, whom she 
had not noticed, might be following her at a distance. 

The poor girl was in a state of utter bewilderment, and was 
losing her head, when it occurred to her that a cousin of hers 
lived in a house on the Uteinaia, which communicated by a 
narrow passage with Mokhovaia Street. Even in the busiest 
time of t}ie day few people used this thoroughfare. At the 
present early hour it must be quite deserted. If she passed 
through with nobody behind her, she might be pretty certain 
to escape these terrible hounds of the Third Section. The 
expedient was so simple, that she wondered it Had not occurred 
to her before. She took a cab to the Liteinaia, and had the 
satis&ctipn of ascertaining 4bat no other vehicle followed her. 
As to the foot passengers, she ventured to think that she need not 
trouts herself about them any furth^. She began to recover 
from her su{^rstitious fears, and tocm^der what she should do 
next. idea was to go to George^s lodgings. The active 
conspimfeDrs keep their privi^e addresses very secret, communis 
ciUing tluaih M a ^leb^^ $ut George made 

m eifoeptson in her ease. She knew his address, and bad paid 
one,^ twd visits to his dSn^ The general tone of companlbn- 
m the rda^onS bm^een j/owg men ami giris in Russia 
She would find the bouse, and teadt^ 
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hts rooms without asking any questions ; but would Oeoige be 
at home ? She promised the cabman a trp^ and in ten minutes 
was at the entrance to the wished-fot passage It was not 
(|uitc deserted ; two washerwomen entered it at diis moment, 
carrying a large basket of linen. But Tania had recovered 
from her imaginary fears sufficiently to thinS* it unlikely that 
these women would have any connection with the Third 
Section. The rest of the way she went on foot. 

Her ring at the bell was answered almost immediately. 
George was at home. An exclamation of joyful surprise escaped 
him when he recognised hi& unexpected visitor. 

**What good wind has blown you to my shdie, Tatiana 
Grigorievna ? My best friends have assembled under my roof 
to-day. You alone were missing." 

With the volubility of joy he gave no time to Tania lo put 
in a single word, and opened the door leading from the hall to 
the room which was his study, sitting, and dming room m one. 
Andrey was there, and with him a tall fair lady, whom Tama 
did not know. 

She was Lena Zubova, who had just arrived from Switzer- 
larld. 

The two girls weie introduced to each other. To account 
for her intrusion among people whom she represented to her- 
self as always transacting important business, Tania explained 
at once the cause of her visit. 

The news of a domiciliary visit at the Repins’ stalled them 
all. But when they were told that nothing whatever was found, 
and that he was not arrested,^ tiiey took the matter lightly, 

*‘We may congratulate you upon yout first political ex- 
jienence," Andrey said 

It mlAt have been the last one for us," George remarked. 

He ihi^med Lena how narrowly they had both escaped 
arrest the night before. , ^ 

Had we remained a few moments longeiv we Should have 
been caught, as certain as death/’ 

^*The same thing would have happened had the poHoe 
walked a little faster and arrived a little Andr^ 

observed. Each man’s desthty is written in the belli 
ax^dhe cijn’t escape it," he added, halfwmmsly, half 
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Lena ims the first to inquire how Tania managed to CvOme 
out of a house that was ]g|robably watched. 

Am you sure you were not followed here by any one?" 
she asked ^ 

Tania did not know« but she thought not. 

Tl^n she related frankly her doubts and apprehensions of 
the morningi and the small artifice she had ui^d to throw off 
the scent any possible pursuers. 

Lena dap^ her hands. 

“ Why, you have done your part splendidly, Tatiana Gri- 
gorievna ! " she exclaimed. ** None of us could have managed 
it better." ^ 

** Indeed ? " said the blushing girl ** 1 did not suspect it in 
the least," 

“ So much the better,” observed George. ** You have an 
inborn talent for it." 

He was delighted that Tania had given this little proof of 
* presence of mind andability> and was quite happy to see the 
sympathetic regard that it won for her from his two friends. 

After delivering her message, Tania rose to take her leave. 
Her worldly tact suggested to ^her npt to remain longer than 
was necess^. 

George looked at her widi blank disappointment. To go 
almost without exchanging a word with him I This was too had 
of her. Her account of the external side of the incident of the 
night before was all very well for the others, but he wanted 
to know from the dear girl ever so much about her inner im- 
pressions and fedings in that decisive experience. But Tania 
was shy of remaining any longer. 

You may have some business to attend to," she eaid to 
him, in a confidential whisper ; ** I will not stand in your way." 

*\Oh) no i please stay, "•George insisted. This is not a 
business meeting. You ne^n't ho|^ away," 

Audrey {he asstuiance, and joined George in press^ 

ing her to stay a little while as she was there. Her father’s 
no loiter safe, and they were not likely to see her 
while. 

Awmy hardly addressed her at all, living her to the 
He paid scarcely any attention to her, and 
whom he asked about. Annie VuUtdh. He 
engrossed by Lena’s account of the girl^ 
fevourimle impiesnen. BtU; the con** 
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sciousness of Tania’s presence never teft him, giving bim a 
quiet pleasure, like what one feels fe the sunU^orin the 
beauty of a landscape whilst one is all the thne absorbed in 
thoughts that run in a diflerent direction. 

When half-an-hour later Tania rose, saying tnat her father 
would be uneasy if she stayed too long, Audrey felt as if the 
room had grown darker and something was awanting. 

“What a charming face!" said Lena, when the girl was 
gone. 

Andrey smiled. 

“ I don’t know. Ask George’s opinion on that question,” 
he said, pointing in the direction of his friend, who had accom- 
panied his guest downstairs. “I am not a good judge in 
these matters.” ^ 

It was an excess of modesty on Audrey’s part— on this 
occasion at least, because inwardly he agreed completely with 
I>ena. In truth the girl’s face was charming to-day. But what 
had it to do with him after all?, 

George returned, and they resumed the conversation which 
Tania’s arrival had interrupted. 

- About twelve they were joined by Zina and Vasily Verbitzky, 
who had arrived from Geneva together with Lena, Andrey had 
fulfilled his promise given to both of them to arrange for their 
speedy return. 

Zina was in the_ height of excitement. Even Vasily's imper- 
tuibable face exhibited some trace of passion. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” George asked. * 

This Zina explained by reading them f(|»thwith a letter from 
Dubravnik, full of harrowing details of the ill-treatment of the 
political prisoners, culminating in an unheard-of fact. By 
order of the attorney, a young girt, whose name was given in 
full, had been stripped, in the presence of gaolers and gen- 
darmes, before being locked up, under the pretext that the pnson 
regulations prescribe the taUi^ of a precise, personal descrip- 
tion of every inmate. 

The news was received in dead silence.- The metrinie^ qf 
A meeting of friends had vamsbed. The gloomy aj^ tt- 
was soaring above diem aB, and dSKm brooding dver die 
mme derce thoughts. 

< 1 ^ catuiot he left unavenged 1 ” 

ewunjpie murt be madd 1” exclaimed ***4 
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Audrey said mthiog, because he thought it useless to 
speak about a thing so selfevident 

“That i$ exactly what the Dubravnik people seettt to have 
resolved/' Zina said. “ For they ask us in their letter to lend 
them an experienced woman for keeping a lodging for con- 
spirators. Tfaey^y also that they require one experienced 
man with a cool head and a steady hand." 

“ I will be thdr man I ^ exclaimed Andrey hastily, 

“ No," Vasily interposed in his slow lazy voice ; “ I toW 
Zina before we came here that I am going." 

This Zina confirmed, adding that it was certainly better 
that Vasily should go. The question of priority was of course 
immaterial, but Andrey had already formed some business 
relations in St Petersburg, and had started upon the actual 
work, Vasily, on the other hand, was a new man, and as fit as 
one could wish for the Dubravnik business. 

Her opinion settled the matter. 

“Well, let it be so," said Andrey. “But if by chance >ou 
require somebody else, you have only to send me word." 

There could be no divided opinion as to the choice of the 
woman who had to go. Zina had already been at Dubravnik ; 
she had all the rights and qualifications on her side. 

Thus both the volunteers needed were chosen. The 
matter had to be laid before the next meeting of the committee, 
with whom the actual decision rested. But this was only a 
formality, lliey knew beforehand that no objection would be 
made by atiy one. 

“ By-the-by,” 2Sna asked, turning to Lena, “ would you like 
to take my place during my absence ? " 

Lena answered that she would be very gla^ to start upon 
some work at once. 

Zina gave her a number of details, which turned out to 
represent a very imposing amount of work, — propaganda among 
the educated youth, ))ropaganda aitiong workmen, and secret 
corre^ndence vfith the prisoners in the fortress. 

“J don’t know whether I sh^l be able to manage all this," 
itef<!hLena hesitatingly ; “ especially with the correspondence, ^ 
as 1 know a$ yet nothing of what is going on." * 

George i^omised to take this task off her hand^ 
oifered to her for a time in her other work, 

, “ VcMi aall soon strike root everywhere," he 

we will call on a young student frien^™ iwiper* 
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member of one of the clubs; through him you ^ill get t6 
know all the rest. In the other club you have idready made 
an acquaintance.” 

“Who?” 

“ Tania Repina, whom >ou have just seen.” ^ 

“ Ah, that's very pleasant," i»ena said, / * 

“Has Tania been here? Anything particular?” asked 
Zina. 

In the excitement produced by t^e Dubravnik news, they 
had all forgotten the little incident of a domiciliary visit to 
Repin, and had not mentioned it to the newcomers. 

Zina was struck by the news, more than the matter seemed 
to justify. 

“ Does Repin know the reason for the police visit ? ” 

“ Not at all. He was told nothing, and is at a loss to 
guess what it came from, just as we all are,” George answered^^^ 
“Then I think I know,” Zina said. 

“Indeed!” # 

“ It is connected with the Dubravnik arrests. There is fi 
vague hint in their letter the meaning of which I could not 
fipd out at first. They mention the arrest of Novakovsky, a 
barrister, with whom Repin was, I think, on friendly terms, 
and they add that I must give warning to ‘ Pandect number 
one/ I could not make out for whom this nickname wjts 
intended. Now I guess they meant Repin. It is always so ^ 
with this overseal.” ^ 

“ But you wouldn't have had time to forewarn him, even if 
you had guessed rightly,” Ahdrey said. “The order to make 
a visit at 'Repin's was evidently given by telegraph. Besides, 
as no harm t^ppened to him we needn't be much concerned.” 

“ lltat is true. But, 1 am afraid, the affair may not end 
there. Novakovsky has taken part in serious afiaits* This 
may be discovered at any momen]^ and Repin will be visited 
again, with more serious consequences. ^ We must warn him 
not to be lulled into a false security.” 

As it was unsafe to go to Repin's house, it was agreed that 
one of them should call on Krhrdusky, and send wm through ‘ 
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REPIN’S MEDITATION<?. 


Z INA and Vasily Verbitsky started in due course for 
Dubravnik, and a few days later a lette^ was received 
announcing their safe arrival. In ten days another 
fetter came from Zma, reporting that the affair was in full swings 
that before long ^‘the account would be settled.” But it 
ym not decreed that this account should be settled either 
Sboner or later. The long and short of the story is, that the 
attorney who ordered the infamous act, tipoti receiving the news 
of hi^ death sentence, was seized with such a panic that he at 
left the town upon &rIough, obtained under pretext of 
sudden illness. After a month it transpired that he had left 
the service of the Ministry of Justice altogether. 

The Dubravnik people, furious as they were against him, 
had no choice but to let him alone. It is an absolute and 
jitfm^ble law with the terrorists, that from the moment an 
f official gets out of the way of his own accord, and ceases to be 
harmful, heris in no case to be struck down for the sake of 
mere revenge. Several cowards have thus escaped the fate 
meted out to them. 

The body of people brought together for the work of reyenge 
did not, however, disband. Since thejr were th£re, with head- 
quarters, a service of sentinels, everything else in readiness, it 
was proposed that they shoulfl undertake the more arduous en* 
terprise of liberating the three revolutionists — Boris, and his 
two companions LOvshin and Klein — who were awahing trial 
In the Dubravnik prison. 

2!i0a wrote to this effea tp the St Petersburg people, who 
Iiearti]^ approved the idea, and promised to support the 
' branch with money and, if needful, with men. 

expected to be summoned to Dubravnik every day, 
^ hot wonder that week after week passed and he Was 
atS af hia oW place. It was agre^ that Zina, who 
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intending the preparations, should not ask him to come until 
the moment for decisive action was near, and lie knew by ex- 
perience how difficult attempts of this kind are to organise. 
Thus the summer passed without brii^lng anything particular 
from Dubravnik. / 

In St Petersburg the season was as dull as usual. The 
burning heat of the shor*- summer, which is felt the more 
owing to its striking contrast with the rest of the year, drives 
away from the suffocating and miastnic town all who have 
the means to get^ a breath of fresh air. The summer season 
is that in which all Russia, both labouring and intellectuaf, 
hasten to the -green fields, either for work or for repose. This 
produces a universal lessening of tension in all branches of the 
intellectual and social life of the city. Rebellion, like every- 
thing else, slumbers during the hot season, its combustible 
elements being scattered far and wide through the land. 

The summer in which occurred the events described in these 
pages was less inactive* than usual, .owing chiefly to the ex- 
tension of the propaganda among workmen, of whom thAe are 
always plenty in the capital both in summer and in winter. 

It was to this work that Andrey devoted himself with his 
whole energy, as long as his services were not required elsewhere. 
A considerable part of his activity in former days had been 
devoted to propaganda among workmen. He had many 
acquaintances in their ranks, some of whom were still in town, 
and welcomed him as an old friend. In a fodrtntght Andrey bad 
grown familiar with'his work and with his mon. The working 
people liked him for his earnest simplicity and thorough- 
ness, and listened with pleasure to his sober unadorned disr 
courses. On his part, Audrey felt himself quite at home with 
them, and the propaganda among them was the work he pre- 
ferred. In this he was the exact antidiesis to George, who 
found a more congenial sphere &bong students and earned 
people, where his brilliantr qualities produoed their Ibest effect. 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon in the %tBt half of At^ust, 
Andrey was returning feom a meeting of wprkiUmio^riii^^^ 
district, which was under his cbai^. w 

Uteiny bsidge he looked at nis nickel ^ 

o’clock, fipd he began to ponder wit|^in 
should cross the Neva and return to his lodgings, 
idlanihus which would bring him in an hour almo^ 
of Repin’s summer residence on the Black River. 
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and the day were convenient for a visit. Still he had some 
scruples about yielding to his ardent desire to go. He had l>een 
to Repii^’s twice during the last week, and it was decidedly more 
prudent not to go so soon a^in. The cloud which seemed to 
gather over Repin’s head two months ago had passed away. 
Novakovsky ha<^4ieen released, as the Dubravnik [jolice fortun- 
ately had not discovered his compromising conilections. Repin 
was not troubled any further, and his house was as safe as the 
house of a Russian can be. a 

But visits of “ illegal ” people constitute a daft |^m them- 
selves, and must not be repeated too often. 

Andrey resolved that he would be virtuous, and go home, 
y^-^ugh his room appeared to him at this moment very lonesome 
d^^reary. He went towards the bridge, and even crossed the 
river, thinking but carefully what he would do when he reached 
liome. But this was mere hypocrisy, for he knew that he was. 
not going honie. When, on reaching the end of the bridge, he 
saw the Black River omnibus coming towards him, and one free 
place at the back opposite the guard^s seat, he hastily secured 
it, saying very judiciously to himself that as it was Sunday the 
next omnibuses might be crammed full. 

One must not be over-suspicious ; it spoils the temper, he 
thought. In suburban districts the police are so careless, the 
watch so loo^, and life so easy. One visit more can’t matter 
much, especially on a Sunday,- when guests from town are 
always expected. 

The meeting Andrey had just left had been a very success- 
ful one. A new section had been reported in one of the biggest 
factories of the neighbourhood. The prospect was bright, and 
he was disposed to look upon everything with the eyes of an 
optimist. 

Through the open window he could see the passengers 
packed together like herrings in a barrel, the children sitting 
on their elders’ ^ne5. Most of them were in their Sunday 
clothes, and a certain holiday air was upon their faces. Clerks, 
amali tradesmen, and petty officials, unable to afford the luxury 
laf a suihnleT residence out of town, were taking advantage of 
the ftfie leather for a trip. Andrey remembertid -that on 
was., music in the park in the evenings. Tania 
somebody to keep her compiany, as her fMher 
in the evenings. If iaivotosky did not unfortunalfely 
spend a delightful evening. 
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Since they first met two months ago, hardly a week had. 
passed without his seeing Tania, — first by mere chance, then 
by combinations too happy to be entirely fbrtuitous. After 
the Repins moved to the Black River they met very frequently. 
The comparative freedom of the inhabitants of fliese summer 
resorts from the police, allowed of the dropprfig something of 
the rigid observances of ordinar)^ town life. Most of his free 
evenings Andrey spent either at the Repins* house or at Lena 
Zubova's, She had taken a small room in the neighbourhood 
for the summer months, and Tania was frequently her guest. 
Thus Andrey saw a great deal of the girl. 

He was so much her senior by virtue of his experience in 
life, that this girl of nineteen seemed to him almost a child. 
But there was an affinity in their tastes, in the bent of their 
minds, and in an almost intuitive mutual understanding, which 
rendered companionship with her exceedingly fascinating to 
him. He had no apprehension that this intimacy with a 
charming girl would ever imperil his peace of mind. As to 
her, that was out of the question ; he had nothing about him 
to captivate the fancy. Many women liked him very much,” 
but they always married* somebody else. This was his fate, 
and he cheerfully made up his mind to it. A woman*s love is 
a great, but dangerous blessing ; a conspirator had better to do 
without it. 

As to Tania, she was loved by George, — who was to him 
more than a brother ; and at first he believed ttiat Tania loved 
George in return. This excluded all possibility of looking 
upon her otherwise than as a sister. Later on, he began to 
be in doubt about Tania’s feelings towards his friend. But a 
bond of brotherly ease and frankness between them had 
become established, and grew stronger as they leanied to know 
each other better. He liked to watph the growth and bm^eon- 
ing out of a young beauriful soul with its impetuous yearn- 
ings and timid hesitations, fts petulance and despondencies. 

To this and to no stronger feeling he ascribed the almost 
painful longing to see her, the sadness which overcame him 
When some untoward obstacle deprived him of ^is plea^r^r 
and^ the* constant drift of his thought to the same dianneV 
of late had surprised, but not alarmed him* Agd, str^elW 
was the contemplation of the love of another 
keep him blipd tqhis'own. ! Hi& sober 
the contrasted so strikingly with the exaltatiph ^^ 
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friend, that it seemed impossible that they should both be 
under the sway of the same feeling. 

George was a rarer visitor to the Black River than Audrey. 
He was very with his writing, as most of the staff were 
out of the town. But Andrey expected him this Sunday, as 
he had not be5h"5een anywhere during the week. 

On entering RepiiVs pretty wooden cottage, adorned with 
carvings in the Russian style, Andrey found the lawyer alone. 
Tania was out. He was told that Lena had called after 
dinner, whilst George waited in the park, and had taken 1 ania 
out for a walk. They were not ex|)ected to be back till late 
in the evening. Sorely disappointed, Andrey was about to 
leave ; but his host detained him. 

** Take a little rest, and smoke a cigar. 1 am taking my 
holiday now.** 

A freshly-published yellow magazine lay before him, an 
ivory paper-knife between the sheets. He cut them as he 
read. 

. “ AVhere have you come from, and what is the news in 
your part of the world ? ** Repin asked. “ Are we going ,to 
be blown up, and have you been fixing the fuse?” 

Nothing so frightftil as that/* Andrey replied. “I have 
been at our working men’s meeting.** 

“ Indeed. Are you doing much in that line ? ** Repin 
inquired. 

** Yes, ^especially this last year.” 

Repin looked much interested. 

"And you find that your efforts are bearing some fruit?** 
he asked, in a tone of doubt ! • 

"Certainly/* said Andrey; "why should we do it other- 
wise?** 

" Oh, people often persist most in things that are fruitless,** 
Repiq. ripjoined. ^ 

A nobleman by birth, educated as a member of a slave- 
owning caste, Repin shared with the best men of his genera- 
tion the prejudice that the abyss dividing the educated people 
from tolling masses is impassable. In, his. practice as 
cotpiiei in political trials, Repin met Several workmen and 
“Who fraternised completely with their educated 
This Struck him as something entirely new. But 
one even half-a-doicn swallows, don^t make a 
summer. He as increiklous as ^ver, and^was glad of an 
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opportunity to hear something more upon the question from a 
man who presumably knew the ins and outs of it. 

He listened to Audrey with grave attention, nodding his 
grey head in sign of assent. *■ 

‘^Yes, it is a good beginning,” he said at the end, “and 
the most hopefyl side of your work ; the only one, in fact, of 
which I unconditionally approve. I am very much obliged to 
you for this information.” 

They had often discussed various revolutionary and political 
matters. Of all the friends of his daughter who frequented 
their house, the old lawyer liked Andrey the best, and talked 
with him very willingly. They could never agree, of course. 
But they hurt each other less, and they understood each other 
better, than the rest, Andrey's character making up somewhat 
for tlieir great disparity of age. 

“ Now I must be going,” said Andrey, rising. “ Til take a 
run through the park ; perhaps I shall come across them. 
At all events my greeting to Tatiana Grigorievna.” 

He left hurriedly. 

When Repin was alone, he reopened the book to resume 
his reading. But he could not read that night. His own 
thouglUs and cares filled his mind, rendering him unable to 
follow those of the author. He was thinking about his 
daughter, and the tragic dilemma in which her evident leaning 
towards the revolution placed him. 

Repin was not a partisan of the revolution as it;was at that 
time. A man of a much earlier epoch, he was a warm 
adherent and active supporter of the great liberal movement of 
i860 associated with the name of Herzen. He remained 
faithful to its traditions. When the revolutionists resolutely 
attacked the political despotism of their country, he could not 
help recognising in them the chaanpions of his own doctrine,. 
Tliough he was too old to share their hopefulness, or to approve 
their reckless means, he did not consider this sufficient 
ground for avoiding all the responsibilities and burdens of the 
impending struggle. He had seen too much of the horrors of 
despotism, jiot to feel that the wildest form of retaliation was 
natural^ excusable, and even morally justifiable. He felt 
^^eiti^er l^tred nor abhorrence for those in whom pohsideta- 
. ffions of political expediency^ did not check the impulses of 
terhpetament . Indeed, be could not help feeling a 
respeet for thepi. ^ ” 



REPIN’S MEDITATIONS. S5 

One important event which had happened three years ago 
did much to give consistency to his vague sympathies. Repin 
had- been asked to appear for the defence in one of the early 
political trials, y$rhen political offenders were still allowed 
counsellors tii defend them. Here he became acquainted with 
his client Zina» l^omova, a bright accomplished girl of twenty, 
and with several of her companions. His theoretical leanings 
were strengthened by the warm personal sympathy which he 
felt with these good and courageous young people. When, 
eight months after the Draconian sentence, which he con- 
sidered most iniquitous, Zina escaped, and paid him an un- 
expected visit at his St Petersburg residence, he received her 
with open arms, and offered her shelter and everything she 
needed. Zina in fact spent several days in his house, until 
with Repin’s assistance she was put into communication with 
such of her former companions as were living in the capital as 
“ illegal ” people. 

Through Zina the Repins became acquainted amongst 
others with Boris Maevsky, whom she married soon after. 
The barrister’s house was the rallying-point of all that was 
most intellectual in society, and there was no ' better place 
where, in the absence of a free press, conspirators could 
gather something as to the views and feelings of those who 
best represented the public opinion of St Petersburg. 

Some of them struck up friendship with his daughter, whom 
they evidently singled out as a future member of their brother- 
hood. * 

The old barrister was far-seeing enough to fear that their 
expectation was well founded, aftd that the day was approach- 
ing when his beloved child would be buried Into the. bottom- 
less abyss that swallowed up so many victims. He would 
have given his life to save jjer, but he did not .see how to do it. 
Prohibit her from seeing the conspirators, and try to prevent 
any int^course witlf them? But It was as morally impossible 
for him to force her to shun th^ people, as to refuse them 
asstonce himself because this might bring him one day into 
trouble .with the police. Beshlesi, what was the use of pro- 
bibibons and ^ifidal seclusion^ when thcrconlagibh was in 
the ab? Many a parent had tried this desperate course, and 
. lAat result ? They saw them, children rebel against their 
aim from thepi in enmity anci seqm. No, let 
riie Worn conifh to the tror^, his dau^d* should hev^ look 
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upon him as an enemy. He imposed no restraint upon her 
freedom, relying upon the moral influence he had acquired 
over her to keep her from a step which he considered both 
reckless and hopeless. For a time he flattered himself that he 
was successfully keeping her within bounds, afnd counter- 
balancing the external influence upon her. Bur of late he had 
noticed a change* that made him uneasy. He feared that the 
fatal moment he dreaded was drawing near, and now, as he sat 
before the open volume, his soul ached with the dull gnawing 
pain of helplessness. 



CHAPTER IX. 


A NEW CONVERT. 

A NDREY changed his mind, resolving that it was better 
to go straight to Lena’s rooms instead of rambling 
through the park after his friends. They would pro- 
bably return home for supper,^ if they were not already there. 
He was sure that they were, and he hastened his steps, not to 
lose one moment of the anticipated pleasure. 

But this was a day of disappointment. They were not in, 
and had said nothing as to the time of their return. Still he 
resolved to take his chance and wait. * 

Lena had a good-sised room in the upper floor, scantily 
furnished, but pleasantly situated. A big acacia overhung the 
window, its delicate leaves floating in the motionless air. 

Andiey opened the window, letting in a fresh fragrance 
from the garden and field below. The cottage stood on the 
outskirts of the village. Behind it was a vast plain, sprinkled 
with a few bushes, and crossed by a narrow by-road leading to 
a cluster of houses, which made a very picturesque effect 
against the light green of a small birch grove. The white 
nights of the St Petersbut^; midsummer had already passed 
away, but the evening twilights were clear and^^long. 

Andrey had not waited more than a quarter of an hour 
when the door below slammed, and he heard upon the stairs 
George’s laughter, and theg a voice which set his heart beating 
strongly. 

Tania lookqjl charming witlT her dark cheeks slightly 
coloured by walking and a wreath of blue-bells in her hair. 
She was dressed in a light blouse of yellow unbleached silk, 
enfolding softly and caressingly her supple figure. In her left 
hand she held swinging her large trimm^ straw Bat, which she 
had taken off when heated by her long walk. 

Andrey rose to meet her with a happy smile. The 
pleasure of seeing her was dcAibled to him after his fear of 
missing her alto^uther. 
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“You’ve had a good walk, I see,” he said, looking at her 
flushed face. 

“ Yes,” she answered, throwing herself into an arm-chair, 
“ we enjoyed it very much, and George amused us so with his 
stories. It is a pity you did not come earlier.” ^ 

“ For the sake of his Stories? But pferhaps'l have already 
heard them. That’s a common occurrence with old friends 
like us, when they often go together into society.” 

He turned to George. 

“ And how are you, old boy ? ” he asked. “ It is such a 
long time since I have seen you. In a paroxysm of creation, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Tve been grinding at copy all the time, if you mean 
that,” George answered. 

“ And now you are celebrating the crowning of the edifice, 
I presume ? ” 

“Yes, I have done my work for this month,” George 
answered, “ and I celebrate my temporary release, a pleasure 
which only those who have to work at a literary treadmill can 
fully appreciate.” 

* Tania, who was stretching her limbs lazily in the chair, 
turned towards the speakers, leaning both her elbows upon the 
arm of the chair. 

“ What a grumbler you are, George,” she said ; “ I think 
you have less reason than anybody for complaining of your 
fate.” 

“ Indeed ! ” the young man e^tclaimed, “ I never suspected 
that. Please tell me why I am so fortunate, I promise before- 
hand to do the best I can to agree with you. It will be so 
consoling.” 

At this moment Lena opened the door, bringing in the tea 
things. She was closely followed Jt>y the housemaid with a 
samovar. ^ ^ 

With the assistance of*the guests the ti^ble was at orice 
cleared of the books and papers encumbering it, the cloth was 
spread, and everything ihade ready. • 

“ Tania, dear,” said Lena, ** will you preside at the tea ? 
In my quality of mistress I shall have to entertain itiy guess' 
With {Peasant conversation, which is a sufficient buideti' in 
iteelf/ ' ' ‘ 

She took possesion o/ the ^rm^cbair which Tania fAdvltft 
vacant, and lighting a cigarette h^gm tp smcrke in ih? Wihdow, 
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paying no attention to her guests, who, she thought, would be 
best amused if left to themselves. 

“ Well, Tatiana Grigorievna, you are keeping me in sus- 
pense. You have not yet answered my question," said George, 
when the hos^ehold bustle was over. 

“ What question Lena inquired. 

“ Why I am the happiest of mortals," George explained. 

“Oh, are you? I did not know that," said Lena. 

“ You are distorting my words, George,” said Tania ; “ I 
merely said you ought not to complain against your fate.” 

“ And why,^ if you please, should I be deprived of this 
common consolation of my fellowmen?” 

“Why?” Tania drawled in a tone signifying that he must 
know why well enough^himself. 

“ Because,” she put in quickly, remembering something to 
the point, “ you told me once that when you felt depressed you 
have only to turn it into verse, and all is well.” 

Tania laughed. George, she thought, had been fishing for 
a compliment by his assumed dulness, and she was glad to 
disappoint him by a little hit. 

. “I did not know you could be so malicious, Tatiana 
Grigorievna,” George said. “Next time I will be more 
cautious, and show you only the obverse side of my trade.” 

He remembered very well the conversation to which Tania 
alluded. It was on the occasion of the publication of a small 
volume of his poems, which made a stir amongst his set 
Tania was exceedingly moved by them, and they had a talk 
sd>out artistic emotions, though, of course, he had not said 
exactly what she attributed to him. The girl had twisted his 
words on purpose to pay him out. But he ^as shy of. speaking 
about these recollections, and did not correct her. 

Len£^ who was listenjpg to them whilst she smoked, put 
down her cigarette. She was interested in the moral side of 
the question. ^ * * 

i. H I think," she said, “ that those who are truly devoted to a 
great cause will be quite indifferent whether their part in it is 
small or great, brilliant or obscure. To aspire to play a big 
part is nothing but paltry ambition and egotism •under another 
fomJ* 

Tania protested she did not mean the seeking after a 
pKsnitnent position, but only* the enjoyment of it when it 
cmnes unbidd^. . 
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But do you not think,” Andrey said, in support of Lena’s 
views, “ you can so completely assimilate yourself with a great 
cause as to have no room, no desire, almost no time, for 
thinking about your individual self, or for pondering upon the 
respective share you and your friends have had inrthe work?” 

“No,” Tania answered, afte^a pause, shaking her head, 
“ I am not up to that level. I am afraid I shall never be. 
The knowledge of my insignificance would gnaw at me, and I 
should envy those better endowed than myself. It must be 
such a delight and pride to feel that you hate something 
valuable of your own to add to a great work.” 

She looked at George. It was merely a look asking for 
support, as he was the only one present who did not speak 
against her. But Andrey, who saw tMfo look, interpreted it 
otherwise. He was about to insist upon the view he had 
expressed before, following the mechanical impulse of his 
habitual mode of thinking. But he could not say a word, 
checked by the consciousness that if he spoke he would uttet 
a lie. At this moment he felt that he also envied in his heart 
those endowed for no merit of their own with the power of 
swaying other men*s minds. The sense of his mediocrity 
hurt him with a bitter mortification be had never known 
before. He was unable to resist it, and remained silent 

The short pause in the conversation, to which the rest paid 
no attention, seemed to him painfully long and wearisome. 

“ Look, Andrey, how beautiful is the white group of houses 
yonder in the red light of the sunset,” said Lei^ from her 
place at the window, “ it reminds me of the Alpine glow on 
the Swiss mountains.” 

Andrey was glad of this change of subject, which relieved 
him from perplexity, and he apfu-oached the window. 

“Yes, It is very beautiful,” h^ said, looking over the 
landscape with the strained attention of a boy trying to impress 
upon his memory the configuration of the ipap he will be 
questioned upon. The sight to which Lena drew his attention 
was beautiful ; the blue vault of the in which the pale 
figure of the half-grown moon was hardly perceptible, as U 
\deHeately painted upon it in faint uratei^olour ; the ctuslet of 
wlAe houses glowing in the rosy light against the green of the 
hitph grove; the vanishing sunlight, tipping with g<»td the 
of the feathery clouds, and deepening updn tito linecf 
the hofison into a blazing pui^le. 
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But Audrey's perceptive faculties were benumbed, and he 
turned to look at his companions talking at the tea-table. 

Tania had diopped the wreath of bluebells from her hair, 
and George had picked it up, entreating her to put it back 
again because it suited her so wonderfully. The girl laughed 
and blushed, wuU she did she was bid, and Andrey felt 
exceedingly displeased both with her and with -George for such 
foolishness. 

“ By-the-by,'* said Lena, interrupting Andrey’s sullen medi- 
tations, ‘‘ I have something to ask you.” 

She drew a chair for him, and invited him in a business-like 
way to sit down. 

“Will you be able,” she proceeded, “to spare one or two 
evenings a week to assist me in my work?” 

“ What work ? ” Andrey asked, rousing himself. 

“ At the young people^s clubs. We want you to come 
and speak to them occasionally. I think you'll do it very 
well.” 

“ I ! Of what use can I be there ? You know I am not 
lit for this work and should cut a poor figure. You should 
ask George, who will do ever so much better.” 

“ I also thought Jie would be better,” Lena said frankly, 
“ and I have tried him already ; but he says he is too bi|f y, 
and has not a single evening to spare.” 

Perfect frankness, and even rudeness if needful, is the rule 
in the mutual dealings among fellow-conspirators, especially in 
matters connected with ^‘business.” There was nothing in 
Lena’s remark which Andrey would not have said to her under 
similar circumstances; but he was decidedly out of temper 
to-night. 

“Then you want me as padding to fill up the gap some- 
how ? ” he said* crossly, * 

Lena made a movement of impatience. 

“ I^n’t talk nonSbnse, Andrey,*’ she exclaimed. “ Answer 
plainly, have yoif time to spare or not ? ” 

“I am very busy myself with my workmen, you know,” 
Andrey answere^ stiU sulkily. “ But tell me,” he added, trying 
to be more conciliatory and business-like, “ why should you not 
go on without me, as well as you did before? ” 

I wish we could,’* I-ena answered. “But some of our 
peo^ have been involved ifv the recent arrests, Myrtov 

mnong tb^ 
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“ Oh, I see ! ” Andrey exclaimed, changing his tone. “ Was 
this Myrtov a member of your group ? ” 

Lena nodded. 

“ I never came across him,” Andrey went on, “ but I have 
heard how he was arrested. Judging from that-jhe must have 
been a wonderfully fine fellow. Have you«»ai^y idea what is 
likely to happen*to him?” 

** Impossible to tell,” said Lena. “It will depend entirely 
on the gendarmes’ caprice. His is an altogether exceptional 
case.” 

Then raising a little her voice, she asked George, who was 
talking with Tania, whether he had heard anything fresh from 
the fortress concerning Myrtov’s affair. 

“ We had a few lines from him,” George answered. “ His 
prospects are much worse than we expected. The police 
found upon his writing-desk a manuscript article intended for 
secret printing, and a large quantity of our papers in his room 
ready for distribution. I am afraid he is a doomed man.” 

“ Who is this Myrtov?” inquired Tania in a whisper. 

“A very quiet young student,” said Geoige. “He was 
arrested on Monday last by mistake instead of Taras. You 
know, I suppose, who Taras is?” 

Yes, of course I do,” Tania answered. 

Taras Kostrov was one of the most gifted and popular 
among the leaders of the revolution. 

“ Well, Taras, under the name of Zachary Volkov, landowner 
of Kassimov, took lodgings in the same house in which Myrtov 
lived. But when he sent his passport to the district office for 
registration, the police had some suspicion as to the authenticity 
of the supposed Zachary Volkov. A domiciliary search was 
ordered. The police came on Monday in the night, but they mis- 
took the doors and rang the bell at MyrtoVs, who lived on the 
fourth floor, whilst Taras's flat was one storey higher. Myrtov 
was not yet in bed, as he was just writing thSt unfortunate article. 
He opened the door himself, and when askM by the police 
he was Zachary Volkov he undei^stood in a moment 
whaff^ this meant, and resolved to kve Taras by sacrificing 
himsmf. He answered in the affirmative^ and the police came 
in, found everything, and he was forthwith arrested and taken 
to the tortress,” 

“ And Taras was saved?” asked Tania in excitement 

f Yes. All the lodgers learned in the mornings thmugh t6e 
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servants, after whom the gendarmes had inc^uired at the porter\s 
lodge. 'Faras did not wait, of course, for the jwlice to correct 
their blunder.” 

‘‘But how about Myrtov?” Tania asked. “Have they 
found him ou'f^ ” 

“They ha^, mid very soon. He took the precaution not 
to keep any of the letters sent to him by any one. But on 
examining the books seized at his room, the gendarmes found 
on the fly-leaf of one of them his name in full, Vladimir Myrtov. 
They concluded that this must be some friend of the prisoner 
who had lent him this book, and a new order for a domiciliary 
search at Vladimir Myrtov^s was issued. Of course when the 
gendarmes came, they discovered that the man they sought had 
already been arrested by them two days ago in mistake for 
another, who had in the meantime got away.” 

“ What did they do then ? ” Tania asked again. 

“What had they to do,” George answered, “but to vent 
their baffled rage upon the man they had in their clutches? 
They could not discover who lived under Zachary Volkov's 
name, but they could well guess that they had let slip from 
their hands somebody of importance. Myrtov knew what,he 
had to exi>ect, and no man would sacrifice his own life to save 
a nobody.” 

“ Were they very close friends ? ” Tania asked. 

“Who?” 

“ Myrtov and Taras ? ” 

“ No. Not particularly. They were merely acquaintances. 
Myrtov, whom I knew slightly, even disliked Taras personally 
for his dictatorial ways. His act of self-immolation was due 
to no personal feelings. That is why it ibwso great 1 ” George 
concluded, his voice vibrating with admiration. 

A solemn silence succeeded, such as expresses emotions of 
souls tuned to the h^hest pitch better than any words. Audrey, 
Lena, and Geojge ^re aU underthe spell of this act of devo- 
tion, exceptional even in the annals of their party. All for a 
moment were overcome by the various feelings it called forth, — 
sorrow, for the untimely loss of such a man, admiration at his 
deed, pride in tibe party which enlisted men who were equal 
to any sacrifice for it. 

But for Tania it was something more. For her it was 
one of those incidents which, ^happening at the cross-roads of 
life, decide wteh path a man will take. Since she bad made 
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the acquaintance of Zina and then of George, Tania had been 
a sincere and warm sympathiser with their cause. But there 
is an abyss between a sympathiser willing to do something, 
occasionally screwing his courage up to do much for the 
cause he sympathises with, and an actual votary/eady to go for 
it to any length of sacrifice because he carfliorhelp it. This^ 
abyss had hot been bridged over for Tania. Hitherto she had 
been on the other side of it, in the land of the Philistines. She 
would have remained there, had she before this day been 
sheltered from all further intercourse with that world in which 
she had lived so much of late. Her soul had not yet known 
for one moment those deep sweeping emotions, after which no 
relapse is possible into the shallow ways of the Philistines, with 
their timidity, half-heartedness, and sterility. 

An event or a book, a living word or a stirring example, a 
sorrowful tale of the present or a radiant glimpse of the future — 
anything may be the instrument to bring about this momentous 
crisis. To some it may come with a violent shock, throwing 
into convulsions the whole of their moral nature; to others, 
the heart’s deepest springs will be opened, as in sleep, by a 
delicate touch of a friendly hand. But all those who have 
pledged themselves for life and for death to any great cause 
whatsoever, must pass through such a moment of moments, for 
no amount of accumulated impressions can take the place of 
this one vivif)dng touch. 

Such a crisis had come to Tania now. It was a moment 
which came and passed like a gust of wind. When George 
concluded his talc, and she realised it fully, she ifelt her heart 
swelling with a piercing, overwhelming pity. It was as if she 
had outgrown in an instant her girlhood and womanhood, her 
motherly instincts reaching their maturity within her maiden 
breast, and this young man, whom, she had never seen, had 
been her own child, torn by cruel enemies jfrom h^r arms. A 
flush rose to her brow, a rapid something *whiph she had not 
time to analyse, but which she felt with some surprise was 
neither hatred nor revenge^ sent a flash ^f light into her eyes, 
and all over. The great deed was done. Here^ in tbiis* 
out-of-the-way- corner of the town, in this poor room, the echo 
of a nob% act had riveted for ever a new heart the 
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of the kind, even if she had not been so naturally averse from 
everything that had a shadow of ostentation. Ncithcr^iii this 
hour, nor in the long years of heroic exertion and suffering 
which awaited her in the future, could she have told that her 
conversion tOy the cause took place at that precise moment. 
She did not irersalf realise what had passed in her heart, and 
the rapid emotion which filled her found an* expression very 
strange and awkward. 

“ I see nothing particularly great in what Myrtov did," 
she said, in a low trembling voice, ashamed at her own pre- 
sumption. 

George cast at her a glance of questioning surprise. 

Between a man who is of great value for the cause, and 
another who knows himself to be of small value, the choice is 
clear,” Tania said, without lifting her eyes from the table. 
“ Myrtov has done only what was right. That is all.” 

Lena nodded approvingly. As for herself she fully agreed 
with Tania. 

George looked at her in wonder. Never had he expected 
such words from Tania, he who fancied he knew her so well. 

“ Would you have done the same in similar circumst^^Cs;* I " 
he asked, in a filtering voice. 

** If I had been ready-witted enough— yes,” Tania answered 
unhesitatingly, looking him in the face. 

She had just before answered that question to herself. 
That was what had called forth her first strange observation 
upon Myrtov’s conduct. Now she merely repeated it aloud ; 
and she relapsed into thought again, her shapely head resting 
upon her hand, har eyes looking dreamily out beneath her 
radiant brow. 

Andrey, who could not turn away his eyes from her, said 
to himself that she was tjrribly beautiful at that moment; 
and a tremor went through him, as at the approach of some 
calamity. But whf this sudden* angry contraction of his 
bee? It was calis^ by that insupportable George, who was 
unable to forget hjs, courtship even at a moment so unsuitable 

** If moral strength has any value,” George began, in an 
hgi;^|ited voice, ^‘the oest and the greatest of our men would 
be a presumptuous fool if he knowingly accepted such an 
esu^ange. ...” ♦ 

Be was i^^y excited, and be spoke with his soul on his 
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lips. But Audrey had wronged his friend in giving to his words 
such a frivolous interpretation. At this moment George was 
quite unable to think of the girl otherwise than as a dear 
comrade. It was the unveiling of a beautiful soul that he was 
hailing, and the things he said to her were substantially quite 
true, though he put them, as was his wontj-^ia too strong 
words. * . ^ 

As to Tania, this effervescent eloquence, instead of intoxi- 
cating, cooled her head completely. nGeorge^s exaggerations 
awakened her keen sense of humour, and a joke upon the 
untimeliness of his oration was at the tip of her tongue. But 
looking at George^s face, she rebuked herself for the ungenerous 
thought, and felt more kindly to him. 

She stretched out her hand, and gave his a frank shake. 
“You are very good, George; but let us drop the subject/' 
she said. 

“What is the matter with you?” said Lena at the same 
moment to her neighbour. “You look so pale.” 

“Do I ? ” Audrey stammered. “ It is probably the effect 
of the green reflection of the tree at the window.” 

, But it was not the effect of the green shadow of the tree ; 
this only helped him to conceal the ghastly paleness of his 
face. It was at this very moment that a pang of jealousy tore 
away the scales covering his eyes. He saw, as by a lightning 
flash, what had been at the bottom of his attachment to Tania 
since the first day of their acquaintance. He loved this 
charming girl, loved her face, her blouse, the very bit of floor 
she was standing upon. And at tlie same moment a madden* 
ing conviction pierced his heart like a knife : that if she should 
ever lov,e anybody, it would be tins glib-tongued flatterer, who 
at this moment was positively hateful to him. A fit of fi^riems 
irrepressible jealousy made his head swim. It required a 
desperate effort to keep his seat^aud to maintain his sefiF' 
control. He was afraid he *^hould betrajP'faimselir if this Wed 
much longer. * 

“ 1 must go ! ” he said, in a stifled>yoic€|(. 

Hie room felt suffocating. 

“ Is it so,late?” Tania asl^ed innocently* 

Sh^ pulled out her elegant little ^tch, jaid she UrouM 
go too. - 

' “Will you accompany me home?^ a&k}, ^addWlY^ 

bot^ himself and GWge. ^ ^ 
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Andrey bowed in silence. Certainly he woUu^ 
her. He wanted to be with her, and to hear hek 
George. There was within him a raging* thirst for seli-tv 
a delight in plunging^ inch by inch, the weapon into his wou. 
For worlds he^ould not have foregone this grim satisfaction. 
And he could nol,* if he would. His independence was gone. 
He was no, longer himself. Her black eyes dragged Ijjp after 
them. He could not part from her so long as she would 
allow him to stay. * 

George talked with TaniA all the way, but Andrey hardly 
opened his mouth. 

Every word George said vexed him exceedingly. After the» 
girl^s rebuke, George did not openly resume his flattery. But 
there was Aattery in his tone, in his looks, in his gestures, 
which was quite as distasteful to Andrey. 

They shook hands with Tania at the door and turned 
homeward. As it was not late, George proposed they should 
walk in order to enjoy the splendid night. 

Andrey consentea It was utterly indifferent to him. 

“ Was I not right when I said George began, driving 

evidently at his usual theme. 

/‘Let it alonCf please," Andrey interrupted; “I am tired 
of it" 

He relapsed into sulky silence, answering George's questions 
by short monos)fllables. He was angry, low-spinted, miserable. 
His fatal discovery placed him in a new attitude towards George, 
which was most painful to him. 

George's conduct seemed abominable. Andrey did not 
bdieve at all in the seriousness of Geoige's attachment to 
Taiiia. How could he love a girl whom he had not so much 
as taken the trouble to understand ? It was all empty inflation, 
fireworks, begotten of his superabundant poetical imagination. 
George would have done much better to confine these out* 
pourings to pen apd i^pet, instep of drumming them inijfche eat 
of a young and inexperienced giri 

, Ah this Andrey. would have said to his friend the day 
had he riien been able to see matters clearly. But 
now;, after the discovery of^hls owft disgraceful entanglement, 
to in this strain was no longer possible. He had to 
keep Iris counsel," and to show a deceitful countenance. Their 
which for so long % time had beeft so and free 
firotn qf deceit, were now tainted with i^emovable 
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lips. But Andn‘ , , , , .... 

such a fnvoli*'' henceforward on such terras with his mts- 
quite painful than to break altogether. 

comradePtph they had iS part. 

hail' f*!! call on you to-raorrow morning,” said George. " Be 
t<t home. I want to read to you some new thin^ of mine.” 

“A hymn in Tania's praises, I bet,” raas'^Andrey’s first 
thought, but he answered with an eficfft, 

“ Can’t you send it to the printers at once ? ” 

This was too much. George was hurt at his most sensitive 
point, and the square wrinkles appeared under his felt hat. 

“Of course I can’t, or at least I won%” he said, in a Ifdf' 
offended, half surprised tone. " I never trust my own judgment 
about my things.” . 

“ Well, until to-morrow then,” said Andrey. 

It was to some extent a business matter, which it was his 
duty to attend to, if George thought him necesfary for it. 

“ What is the matter with Andrey to-m^t ?” Geoige asked 
himself, as he made his way home “ I never mw him in such 
a state.” 

Had he applied his quick mind to putting together certain 
signs and hints, he would probably have fimnd out the truth ; 
but to-night, his soul was too full of hope and ecstatical admira.> 
tion for him to plunge into any analytical researches. Tania’s 
words still rang in his eats, with the tone, the fac^ the pose, in 
which she had uttered them. Now he thoroughly understood 
what lay behind those words, and he was damled at what he 
saw, and penitent for having presumed he would have to 
guide such a girl into the way Of scdfebliviea and devotion to a 
great cause. He, a clod of earth compared With hevl It seemed 
to him that only to-night he klieW what loVe fbr a woman is hke. 
He was full of it, and he let himself loose, plunghw into that 
enchanting world of dreamt^ beautiful as youth and mscinatiog 
as reality, above which was asthroned the bW^-Oyed girt, leaning 
dreamily her radiant brow upon her bture Ifood. 

Hie beloved image smile# hepe to him.*' The hand ahe 
stretched out to him gave a warm affectionate pressure. Who 
knows wheiher.'not to^y, but in godd thae^ rtiO nuqr not haye 
something deeper as answer to hia:fto*atkw« Why rdtohh}^ 
My longer keep silent about his le^a? HehmheffhF^ 
Big; «not%h. Bm was he not SUke Of hibheifliOW> wMWi 
^ soul was one breath of Icivoaiitdhnrtnniuan m hwit 
He resolved to speak out When diet 
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T he nact morning George was seated in his friend's 
room, with a wndie of manuscript in his pocket. 
Audrey had slept upon, or more accurately had re* 
mained awake uMn, bis vexation. Ho looked worried, but 
self-possessed. He received his visitOT in his usual nwhner, 
even adding certain little attentions not commonly obse^yed in 
the easy and simple ways of the Russians. The unsuspecting 
George ascribed diis to Audrey's desire to make amends for 
yesta^y’s ilbhumonr. 

In ius night's itvtew of bis inner life, caused by the new 


position his folly had created for him, Andrey had made up 
his mind upon tw question of his relations with Geoige. With 
this sepret in his breast, he could not remain on the old footing 
widi George ; that would be base on his part As to making 
a clean breast of it, Andruy would rather have bitten off 
his ton^. Sim^ it was impossible to speak out, the only 
ahernaove left him ims to give up his intimacy with George, 
and to be witit 1^ bencefrHrwar4 nmply on terms of comrade- 
sbip. This was emeodifligl^ unp^asant to Mdrey ; but, since 
it <$ould not be hitiped, so must it be. George was his only 
haond, as fiiesdship is understood in the irorld in which they 
Uved. Now he would have no friend } that was all. 

Andrey did not often sfrerre fiftran his resolutions, whatever 
they might be, when once his mind was made up but it 
was ^d to keep this ame. His feelings could not at once 
become accusmmed to the new v^ulations forced upon them 
b« tile superior authority of the i^nd. It was a relief to him 
George {Wo^ced his trundle of manuscript and began to 


he biptqiht '*dtii him was not'ooe of the political 
arnmasorpawiildetsdiat hewiote “in the sweatof his l»ow,” 
asJbeu»edtos«ty,b^‘*^.frnftofMshotttiioflenute. itwas 
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verses, partly lyrics, partly short poems, each with a separate 
subject, but so closely united by a common idea, that, taken as 
a whole, the collection formed as it were disconnected cantos 
of ohe poem. 

It was the song of the dawn of the Russkn revolt, as, 
enthusiastic and benignant, it found its sol^ manifestation in 
the rush of the privileged youth among the people” to 
preach the gospel of Socialism and the reign of happiness 
and brotherhood. 

Written at various times and in Various mbods, by fits and 
starts, George’s compositions were fragmentary and uneven. 
The playful was mixed with the pathetic^ short stanzas followed 
cantos of longer poems. But this irregularity, and apparent 
want of unity, made it easier for George to render completely 
the many sides of a noble epoch that lends itself so readily to 
poetic treatment. 

Geotge’s verses began with a few short poems gathered 
together under the title “ Beneath the Paternal Roof.” They 
pictured the inner troubles of a youx)^ sensitive soul yearning 
passionately after truth and justice, and anxiously seeking a 
way out of the shameful compromises and the hateful comfort 
of the life of a rich man ami^t starving millions. The follow- 
ing section, entitled ^ In Green Fields,” was the longest and 
most varied. H«re were recorded the hard toil and the pure 
jo>s of the early propagandists. The many hardships of the 
life of common labourers, which they took upon themselves, 
were made light of. The tone of this part was cheerful. The 
story of adventures of the propagandists, now touching, now 
amusing, was interwoven with picfurei^ of village life and scenery. 

The.concluding poem was the most pathetic^ and, from its 
artistic finish, the best of the whole. It was the swan-song of a 
young propagandist about to pass from his tempoiaty tomb” 
— the prison cell — ^into that which Is eternaL This song was 
in a minor key, mild and^sofl as the time*l>f it treated 
Geoi^e’s artistic feeling had prevented him ftom malcmg his 
be^J^e mouthpiece of his {present vieti^ andi semimenkSw 
His propagandist was a real man oS his of thoao 

^workers, at tho b^mmg of the day, not yet embittered m 
Ipng years of cruel^. Foigethil of the Wrongs done to hiiiise^ 
^ neither complained tior regretted a life cut ofif in its htotmt ; 

found his meek consolatiimm the thought dmt, laevenmd 
serving the pec^ by im ^baui!% he would $tS eerve 
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them by his death. But Geoi^s sincerity and truthfulness 
received, as ever, their ample reward. The touching figure of 
his hero, slain with such wanton cruelty, spoke to the heart 
with more power than could any impassioned appeal to indigna- 
don and revenge. 

Andrey limned enraptured, fearing to speak a word. He 
was under the spell of George’s melodious .thoughts, which 
soothed the evil spirit that possessed him, and he was afraid of 
breaking the charm. 

These songs of the recent past were to him more than a 
work of art, they were records and reminiscences of his own 
life. Both he and George had been actual i^opagandists in 
their time. Before they had become terrorists, they had shared 
all these feelings. The young man upon his death-bed in the 
prison cell, personified scores of beloved and well-remembered 
friends who actually had met this fate, and for the same cause. 
Noble and pure emotions, roused by the magic of poetry, 
calmed Andrey's brain-fever, and moved him to better feelings 
towards Geoige. They had too many common bonds between 
their higher moral natures. 

The reading did not last more than an hour. When 
George had finished, Andrey burst out into frank and warm 
appr^tion ; this was by far the best thing George had ever 
written. Andrey made some critical observations and sugges- 
tions. They talked easily and freely, and George had no 
longer to seek for an explanation of his friend’s manner, for 
It was as natural and unconstrmned as usual 

Andrey however refused to go for the walk which George 
proposed to him. He had been commissioned to write a 
business letter in cipher, which he bad not yet started »upon. 

He rematned standing a tong time aa the window, jui^ as 
George had left him. He was still under the influence of the 
work he had just heard;* it was indeed charming. George’s 
talent had grown raf>idly, and there was in him the promise of 
a true poet. Happy manl be had upon his brow the seat 
of the chosen on^. And he had a heart also ; the things he 
did could not be the work of pure imagination. He must f^el 
them deeply and intensely, to find for them such heart-breaching^ 
words. 

r fbe writer was receding into the background. Andri^ 
to think of the, man, and the wound at his heart, wbicn 
hm dos^ for a moment, reopen^. But he could no longer 
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view George’s conduct in the same light as he bad overnight. 
A man so true, sincere, and earnest could not he a coxcomb. 
He had wronged George in his thoughts. But George’s 
strangely distorted views of the girl? Hh) absurd exaggera- 
tions? Well, these were in his nature. He cpuld not help 
them. It was his way of taking everythii^ He loved her 
truly all the same. Does not eadi man love di&sently, 
according to his nature? And she loved him too. It was 
only natural that a girl should find*ihore chann in George’s 
exalted and poetical love, than in the dull and prosaic thing 
which a dull and prosaic man like himself copld o^r her. 

'’Solidity, stability, durability!" Alldtey bitterly sidd to 
himself. 

If love were the sort of stuff of whidi dreasej? and shoes 
are made, he would have a ffiir chance, But women do not 
look upon love in that light, and they are quite right Besides, 
why should George’s love necessarily be fickle? Certatnfy be 
had scarcely any idea of the real Tania, tnmdi^ping in her 
stead an idol he had clad in some dtttd dlbeses of his own 
making. But if he never discovered them to be unreal, what 
harm was there? And suppose that in time this fiintastic 
mantle became threadbare and fell to pieces^ he would simply 
weave a new one instead. He is onite equal to the task, 
it will be dl the mote (Sverting for oodi of them. 

Audrey was now seated before his table. Leanii^ his 
elbow upon it, he lodmd dii^ected^ atHie hare walls coveted 
with cheap paper, and ht tried mr trace out 

lines which would divide into-^WO imthfisMcjid the ugj^ 
green squares of the pattern. lie edttld make ttoihing 
n, and turned his eyes weaii^ ftr Iw^lilnitdeslf, 

Two months 1 Ve^ onfy two tnon^ since 8mt he met 
ho'. But he knew her as as If #Mjy hod hete 
acquainted for two years. He b^ptn to read her sotfi ahntiR; 
fionuthe first day he spQlte<i» ho*. Now‘t>e ktliiirher better 
ahe knew hmeli^ diviiuim qetiKttes wUth wopld hbye 
modestly refosed madndbana swaipiaesBeaisa^ 
girlidi Mtulatice she would have IwOtteMl 

he would hesitate to aay for whlcHf 

wtohjaa. He lotmd foevdude he^lOatesitotMKt^ irndhe 

i^^uld imagine nothing bettm,'riHeesa&’a<met^dw^ 
1itt#ffnm)t frotai Tknw, • . r » 

paamd in levidw'i^l^itlciddBiaof #ci# hratfaq^istt' 
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ance; He reiAenibeKd almost every word she had ever said 
to hinit every expression of her ikce. No* there was no hope 
for him. A friendship) Girls vei^ willingly bestow that on 
the fnends of th(»e they love. She already loved George 
wh^ be met her for the first time. In doubting this for a 
single momebt, he was fooling himself m purpose. And if 
she did not love George at ^t time, how could she hesitate 
between diem now? ^ . , 

Yea^ everything that hfe has of -the choicest is for these 
Beoiemhts of nature, becatmt they already have so much. 

“Well) so fot it b%'* Andrey ihid, a gloomy light kindli^ 
in his eyes. ^Fkniits grow upon the dreariest paths of life. 
Let others pluck and enj<w them in peace. We, the obscure 
workers, will keep for ouiS^ves the thorns, and we shall make 
no crnnptob" % 

He sighed, and then resolutely set to work. For several 
hours be lived in the world of figures, whispering numbers, 
oonsultiag the k< 7 , mrddng calculations, writing with strained 
angry r^j^ksitfoQ, hardly lifting his head. He wanted to get 
his letter to headqtiarters in good time, because the man who 
was gmng fo Pubravnik would start in the afternoon. 

At beadquarten be found Lena, whose day of service it 
was. 

“There's soafothing that concerns you from Dubravnik,” 
sbesai4 

She produced from the drawer a letter from Zina, still wet 


ftnm the app^tipn of tint chemicals. 

“ Here U hb there's your name," she said, pointing whh 
ber filler to ad hkdated group of figures m the lost page. 

Andrey read the pasewge, which ran thus :■* 

^ “As for the business I dm sfoout, dicre are complications, 
Aud %«rhere stood foe gtoiuj of figitreiH>** will do well to come 
||ei« if he manage ib* 

, Bew things cotfld have been «o welcome to Andrey as this 
SN^he reeobmd mce to accept it 
' “WeiUwhat ,do you say?" Lena afoed, rather cokfly. 
fBballyoiigO?" 

. \ “fi^at^umtaudy Z fokU," Andray answered, . > 

<*| eapected foat you would,” said tlm girl, with a ftown. 
knew that tena would diwike the step he was 
tsldu& and he knew Why. 

“1 iniiBt„ gO)" he add, apolc^ietically. “ Though 
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summons is not a peremptory one, I know she would not send 
it at all if it was not important that I should come.” 

And you'll throw to the dogs the propaganda among the 
workmen you have started so well, and everything else?” Lena 
went on angrily, without listening to him. ** It’s always the 
way with our revolutionists of noble extraction, who only await 
the first opportunity to throw themselves into exciting terrorist 
business ! ” 

Lena was a ** peasantist ” by conviction, or, more exactly, a 
propagandist” pure and simple. The soci^ist propaganda 
among peasants and working*men was, according to her, the 
only iorm of activity to which tb& i^polntionists ought to 
devote their energies. They ou^ to pay no attention what- 
ever to the fierce persecutions of the Government, which only 
tended to divert them into political action. 

She valued Audrey very much as a successful propagandist, 
and she was especially vexed with him for giving up the work, 
perhaps for ever. There was nothing easier thim to break 
one’s neck in an enterprise of the Dubravnik kind. She 
attacked him vehemently, accusing him of want of perseverance. 

Audrey protested good-naturedly. 

‘ “ I should be very glad to persevere in my work,” he said, 
but it would be disgraceful for our party not to make some 
effort to rescue our friend.” 

There’s no disgrace for the mity, or for a man devoted to 
his cause, in spending his life and btS energies where they can 
be of the greatest use,” Lena retorted* 

Do you consider, then^ Boris and llm ndw two so value- 
less for the cause that they are not worth the trouble of a 
rescue ? ” Andrey asked shaiply. 

They are of as mudi value as the best among us,” Lena 
rejoined, ** but we shall do nothing but hang about our prisons 
if we try to relea.se all who are worth*delivering." 

The best course^ tfaemfore,” Andrey replied ircHucally, 
^la to let them ail rot there? Isn’t it?” 

Those who are alive have something be^ to do than 
to break their necks in trying to disinter ttreir dead»^ Lena 
said, without flinching. 

^ ** Then you would probably advise the miners whose com- 
Mmont have been buried by the crumbling dt adiaft, 
hlfo their work, and not to make any attempt at resmi^ U & 
some risk jto foemselves,’^ Aimmy ^ti^fesied. 
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“ Let your miners alone, for goodness' sake, for they prove 
nothing,” exclaimed Lena. "A simile is not an argument 
We have no faith in our work; that’s the fact If we had 
faith, we would have pluck enough to stick to it” 

'* No, thanks I ” Andrey said, with a sneer. " 1 don't envy 
sud) sheepish phtpk, and don't pretend to have it” 

He was very angry with what he termed Lena’s obtuse 
doctrinarianism. The girl was very cross too. Sinces he had 
read Inna's letter in tm morning, she bad been boiling over 
wkb indignation at Andrey's anticipated desertion. They 
almost quarrelled, but they made peace at the end. 

" It’s useless for m to waste time in quarrelling,” Andrey 
said. “ You know well encmgb that I shall go to Dubravnik 
wbsaever you say or do not w to me. As I shall probably 
not see you before .startii^, 1 had better say good-bye to you 
at once.” 

They kissed each other, as is die custom among Russian 
men and women of their set, though the girl still bore a 
grudge to Andrey for his want seriousness. But he tried 
to soothe her, by telling her that it would be only a short 
furlouj^. He would return in a month or so, with his three 
companions, all of whom he promised to induce to join Her 
prop^nchst drde. 

Before leaving the town Andrey put all his business 
matters in good handing over his acquaintances among 
the workmen to good substitutes for himself. He worked so 
well that in two days he started for Dubravnik, in much better 
spirits than he had been for aome tone. 
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CHAPTER L 

tHAVlD AOAm. ^ 

N obody m St Petersburg knew the address of the 
Dubravnik headquarters*^ Audrey was accoidingly 
directed to call on two sisters, Mary and Catherine 
Dudorov, and to inquire of them as to Zina’s whereabouts. 

Not without dimculty Audrey discovered the obscure lane 
in which they lived, and found their grim unplastered hungry- 
looking red bnck house. 

At the very top of an endless stone staircase with worn-out 
steps, Audrey stopped before a yellow-painted door. 

They must be here^ for there was nothing but the garret 
above. 

His ring at the bell was answered by a tall very poorlj^ dad 
girl, with a sickly Oomplexioni who might have bi^n thirty as 
easily as twenty. 

^‘What do you want, please?” she asked coldly, » raising 
her eyes only as far as the visitor’s breast 

** Do the Miss Dudorovs live here?” Andrey inquired. 

** Step in,” the girl said curtly. 

Andrey was led Iby her into a* room, where the signs of 
poverty struck eC^en the eyes of a Nihilist, who is not likely to 
be very exacting about material comfort. The whole of the 
furniture} if sold by auction, would not have fetched more than 
a fefw roubles, « 

The room was divided by a curtain of cheap chintz into 
two« comparunents. The front part, in which Andrey was 
reedved, served ps a sitting-room, the back part was reserved 
as a bedroom. 
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“ What IS It you want, please ? " the girl repeated, in the 
same chilling tone. 

“ 1 want to see Miss Dudorov," Audrey answered dnly. 

“ Me or Masha ? ” the giti inquired. 

“You are Catherine Dudorov, theh?" Andrey said. "I 
come with a message to both of you from^Lena^bova, and 
my name is Kojukhov.” 

The girl’s sickly face brightened tm in a moment. 

“ 1 am so glad I ” she eaolaimed. TWke h seat. TO call 
my sister at once." « 

She went out hurriedly^ and 4^h<ln;yaeated himself by the 
bare deal table. Bundles of mamiiiia4|it( differing in size and 
handwriting, were scattered over It AS|#l»s‘'Of the comers was 
an orderly pile of fre^ly-rditten foolsa^ 

Andrey knew from Lena, to 'whom the two sisters were 
distantly related, that they had inhetited from their lather a 
small fortune But they gave it up to tlm last penny for the 
cause. Now they were evidmitly tbmt livelihood by 

copying, and by any other work thejh;oola get Upon one of 
the stools Andrey saw a piece of emtooidery in brilliant silk, 
too luxunous and useless to be mtended for the personal use 
of the dwellers m that more than modest room. 

In a moment Masha rushed in, infbnned hy bet sister of 
the arrival of their interesting vintor from St Beterebuig. She 
was the elder of the two, but she looked the younger, toanks 
to her hvely face, with Us small turaed-np aoseand haa^ 
eyes. 

“ We didn’t expect you So Stomr" shh |tid. “ Sna told us 
that you would hardly be aide tO'dinpe^W three days. You 
want to .see her at once, I tmppose 

“ Yes, if it IS not ifrcmtveni^ to you." 

“ Not in the lea^ 1 will bo ready in a moment, and vrih 
show you the way. It isa^ very frif." 

She dived behind tbe^ mirtain, and Andrey heard her 
hassling about befiwe the toiIet'taUe. * 

o sisters were very mixtoqs to ke«{i their guest ^ 'k 
idule. Ihey wanted to mck him miny 
Petersburg. ^ Bm diey did not want to d^lt him. " * ^ 

“ Upw is Lm? " asked the younger sister, who Itodtoitoid 
Jftith him. \y 

T Andrey told in a few words vriUd he kitow SiMmilSim 
^Listen, iUijuklHnV^ Hashah yoke rang <sit helwd 
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the curtain. We know David’s address toa I can take you 
to him, jf you like.” 

“ David IS in Dubravnik, then !" Audrey exclaimed, casting 
on the curtain a look of glad surprise. “ 1 did not know this. 
But come out, please, that we may cease talking in this ghostly 
fashion.” 

“ In a minute,” Masha answered, still behind the curtain. 
She came out of her tudioi^place^ in another dress, holding 
■ still in her mouth a ftw hah^j^ 

*' David has bei^ to iQte Roumaidan frontier to arrange with 
his Jews about stmiggliui out books from abroad,” Masha 
said, whilst she &stot>e<lwitb her bai^pin$ the tresses upon her 
bowed head. Be Stopped here en his way. ... I do 
really know whither.” ^ . t 

“Now I’m quite ready/ She idtid at last, putting on hei^*^ 
hat. “ To whom do you want to to Zina or to David ? ” 
Between two such offen the choice was difficult 
Let u%go to the nearer Oftbe two,” Andrey said. 

Neither was but David’s place happened to be 


nearer. 

“Shall you make a" long stay at Dubravnik?” Masha 
inquired as they walked alrnig. 

“I don’t kpow. ... It will depend, . . Andrey 
answered, evasively. 

He did not know '^ehetfaer die girl was a regular member 
of the section, and was initiated ittto the secret of the affair for 
which he had come. 

“Are you stayhig pentuuwntlytxn the town?” he asked, in 
order to cWige the oonveiaai^ ' . 

“ No. We live in die tottntiy, and shall setom to it before 
long. We came to Dulwavtdk.lo get cmtificates as teachers. 
We have been promised places as schoolmistresses in some 
vlHage if we pass our examinations here.” 

t* It must be hard for you to study for your examinations 
and go on with alt diis copying and embroidery.” 

MWu smiled. . 

“|t ms mubh harder fmr us, 1 assure you," she said, cbeer- 
fo%, “before we got idl tlua work. Now we get on j»»dy 
WUlk mA in a few mnotbs we shall be settled in the country .” 

“t see yoo are 'peasaittigts,’like Lena,” Andrey remarked. 
’ “ Veik m aien Are hot you?* From what Lemfi fold us, I 
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** Oh no,^ Andrey replied ; I don*t go to such extremes.” 
He began to argue his point with the girl» whom he wished 
to convert to sounder views. Their discussion was animated, 
but not bitter or vehement The fierce dissensions betwe^fi 
the “terrorists” and the “ peasantists ” were as yet in a latent 
state. The two factions bad occasional skirmishes, but they 
worked side by side in the same societies without much 
friction. 

I'hey found David at home, phtying with a dirty little 
urchin with big blue eyes and a forest of yellow curls, who 
ran away hastily on seeing the strangers^ It was the inn- 
keeper’s daughter. David was fond ^ of children, like all 
genuine Jews, notwithstanding all his objectmos to family life. 

He was making a temporary stay ih a Jewish inn, where he 
seemed to be quite at home. Qe stoppea there always when 
be came to Dubravnik, and was on the best of terms with the 
landlord. Nobody asked any paSsport ftom him, and he was 
known simply as David. ^ 

He was as happy to see Andrey as Audrey was to see him« 
“You come just in the nick (rf tim^ my good4tiend,” said 
he. “ Had you been one day later, 1 should have missed you 
altogether, for I leave town to-morrow^" 

Masha made a move to go home. 

“ Now, good-bye,” she said to Andr^. “ I hope you’ll not 
forget the road to our house^'' 

Having fulfilled her misskm, she wgn^d to leave them 
“ to conspire.” 

David stopped her. 

“Wait a mofhent I want to ask you which of yottr 
Odessa, friends remained at ^etr old places after the recent 
arrests, so that 1 may find theihr” 

“Are you going t6 Odessa?” Andrey asked, with some 
surprise, 

“Yes , 40 (Sjfctep*” *' ^ 

But you w^liiere only three weeks ago J Never in my 
1^'have 1 seen i man with such a lust for m 

turning to the girl. ^ 

^iMist fiir travelling I ” David protested. ^ It im 
m^d to^ink wbkt a lot money I have thrown away hi 
|hxee weeks^ to say nothing of the waste of time. It’s 
work of thi^ fooHsh.peasaniists, fc^wbom out ftimid 
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These poor peasantwts," the girl sighed; “they are 
your scapegoats in everything/' 

“Listen one minute," David insisted, taking Andrey by 
the coat sleeve. “ I told them again and again I would pass 
over the frontier as many of their books as they liked ; it was 
no trouble to me^it only extends my business. They had 
only to defray their share of the expense, and to keep a man to 
receive their parcels on this side of the frontier. This they 
never did," he added, Avowing a reproachful glance at Masha, 
“so that I had to bring the books up to town. Still I went on 
doing the frontier business for them, and ^11 went well for a time. 
But a few weeks ago drey had the mtsfortuhe to enlist as a member 
of their section Abmrm Blum, who, though a Jew, is a borh 
fool. You have had some experience with him, I suppose ? " 
Andrey nodded, smiling, 

“Well, I don't know whether these peasantists thought 
Abrumka clever enoughTor them, or for some other reason, 
but the fact is that since they have got a Jew of their own, they 
resolved they would have a frontier of their own too." 

“ Oh, David 1 " Maiha tried to expostulate. 

No, no ; let me finish, you shall have your say afterwards. 
Well, Abrumka was sent to Kishenev with a lot of money, 
and he arranged a frontier for them, agreeing to pay for 
books . . . " — here David made a pause to prepare a dramatic 
effcct-T-“ eighteen roubles per pood." 

He looked in silence at Andrey, then at Masha, and then 
at Andrey again. 

Masha seemed to him sufficiently confounded, but Andrey 
was not in the least impressed, as he had not the slightest idea 
what was a re^onable price. • 

“ Eighteen roubles a pood ! It is unheard of. I never pay 
more than six,^ David exclaimed. “ It^s a shame to pay such 
prices. It spoils the frontier for all of us ! ^It mfikes the 
smugglers intractable.^’ • 

, He warmed ^to his subjec^ accompanying his perorarijOii 
with.ehrafige Jewish gesticulation, which came back to 
when Jhe :was much excited. / 

“ Nai^taily," he v^ent on in a calmer voice, “ as soon 1 
T made a row. We returned to our pr^ious ar- 
and I hid to start to the frontier in order to make 
straight” ^ * 

“You stt|^^KQ|ded,,l hope?" said Andrey. 
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“ Yes ; but for how long I don*t know. I am not certain 
they will not play me the same trick again, if they get hold of 
let us say another Jew a bit cleverer than Abrumka." 

‘‘You ought to be ashamed to speak so, David," Masha 
interposed. “ I heard about that frontier business from the 
Odessa people." 

“ Well, wasn’t it as I said?" 

“ Certainly not Your frontier is the German one, which 
is very distant, and where there are none of their people ; whilst 
the Roumanian frontier is quite near Odessa, and they have an 
affiliated branch at Kamenetz, dose to it. That’s why they 
sent Abrumka to try his luck. There was neither want of con- 
fidence in you, nor anything like a desire to boast of the pos- 
session of their own frontier.” 

David waved his hand ironically. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ you can’t catch an old bird with 
chaff. I know what I know. Tell rte rather where I can find 
your Abrumka, to whom I have to communicate the results of 
my journey.” 

Masha gave him the desired address. 

, “ Now I must get ready,” David said ; “ I have an appoint- 

ment with Zina this moaning.” 

He fetched from the corner his faithful linen sack, and 
plunged his hand into it, groping about to find something. 
But as he was not able to find it, he began to turn out on the 
sofa its varied contents. A shirt, a wash&g glove, a hair brush, 
a small feather cushion, one volume of a German novel, a pair 
of socks, several round tin boxes with various contents, and 
many other things followed in ra|Hd succession. It was a com- 
plete outfit for a man whose life is spent mostly in a railway 
carriage. 

“ This sack of mine is a very queer one ; what you want is 
always at the bottom,” David said, catching hold of a palm^ 
tree barrel of Swiss workmanship, which foiled out at last upon 
the sofa. t ^ 

He unscrewed the barrel, which contained an assortment 
of Imttons, white and black thread, a needlocase, a thimble, 
and a pair of scissors. , Then he took off his overcoat, and net 
Id, work tailoring. 

“ Give it me," said Masha, FIl mend it for you.” 

‘^No, I can do It much better* Woman^s work does^nol 
last," David replied. 
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In order to be useful in some way Andrey began to put 
back David’s things into the sack. There was among the rest 
a small green bag six or seven inches long. When Andrey 
took it up a strange object fell out. At first he mistook it for 
a child’s toy, such as David might have bought for one of his 
favourites. It wa^ small wooden cube, an inch in height, upon 
a diminutive pedestal. But long and heavy strips of leather 
were fastened to it, showing that it was an object of use. 
Through the opening of the small sack Andrey saw that it con- 
tained something woollen, with alternate black and white 
stripes, which he recognised at once as the Jewish praying 
implements. He had gcme me day into a Jewish synagogue, 
and could not be mistaken. The cube was the diminutive 
altar they fix to their forehead whilst reciting their prayers; 
the striped towel was the sacred M//A for covering the head and 
shoulders. 

Look here, sec what he’s got I ” Andrey said to Masha, 
showing her the cube and the striped towel. 

Both burst out laughing. It was so amusing to see these 
things in the possession erf David, a freethinker like all the 
rest 

That’s my passport ; and what’s more,” said David, “ I 
never travel without it It works like magic to drive away spies 
and police, when they take it in their head to suspect me of 
being a Nihilist" 

He smiled, cutting the thread with his white teeth. 

** Now let us go to Zina,” he said. “ I am ready to appear 
before our leader.” ' 

Masha begged them to give her best wishes to Zina, and to 
Annie as well. * 

Who is this Annie ? ” Andrey inquired, when they were 
alone. 

Annie Vulitch, an old acquaintance of yours. You met 
her at the frontier, don’t you re<X)lieCt ? She says she remembers 
you very well, ^he came back from Switzerland, and now is 
playing the part of bcusemaid at headquarters.” 

** Yes,” Andrey said, ** I remember her well. But was it 
pindi^t to entrust so young a girl with so important a post ? ” 
*'I was inclined to think so myself at first,” David said. 

But she plays her part splendidly. She was chosen by Zina, 
who has the same gift for knpwhig the people as she has for 
attaching theat |p herself.” 



CHAPTER It. 

Tim HEADQUARTERS OF ittS CONSPIRATORS. 

T hat Afternoon there was ad informal cptincil of wsu* in 
Zina’s liule house in one of the suburbs of Dubravnik. 
Only four persons were present* — the two women, 
Andrey, and David. 

Vulitch took little part in the conversation. Buried in a 
deep arm-chair, so that her tiny feet wnt^ dangling in mid-air, 
she listened, ..moving her bri^ Uacdcberry eyes from one 
speaker to another. 

Zina explained to Andrey all the details of their plan of 
rescue, and asked for his opinion. 

. “ You are a newcomer, and your head is fresh. 'You can 
judge better than any of us.” 

Andrey continued to look in silence at the tough map of 
the prison Zina had traced for him. 

“Speak out, for goodness sake!" Zina said. “Are you 
struck dumb ?” 

“Well," Andrey at last replied, “to tell you the truth I 
don’t like your pUm at all. Too many things have to work 
into each other. Such plans never turn out well It’s too 
complicated ; a slight hitch at one point will ruin the whole 
affair. Besides, the vay base of it is not solid. That is my 
opinion.” , 

The whole enter|»ise was based upon the co-opetatfon eff 
the common criming with whom the pdlitwad prisonos hl^ 
succeeded in establishing secret rdations. Thro of theses one 
formerly a high|tqr rotmer nicknamed ReikiU;, and another 
a pickpocket nan^ K,umtziD, volunteered to Bom at^ 
his friends tP esca^. '‘^eir offer was accepted. Hw 
terranean passage By Whidi the <»cape had ^ be made ijm 
fairly forward, and ought to be finhhed in a ‘week or SO.' It 
was all dug by Berkut and Kunidn. Hidr cidl vat 
ground floor, whilst the poUtical oflendtrs, watched tnnKlt^nii^ 
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vigorously, were locked up in the cells of the upper storey of 
the prison* 

When everything was ready, on the night chosen, the 
political prisoners were to open the doors of their cells with 
skeleton keys, descend to the cell of the common prisoners, 
and thence to the subterranean passage. 

The great danger was not in the fact that two common 
criminals played in it so conspicuous a part In this there 
was nothing very extraordinary/ Political prisoners, when 
kept in the same gaols with the common oiTenders, very often 
acquire a strong and betwftci4 influence over them, awakening 
their moral nature* iind converting them sometimes into de- 
voted friends. Bc^ti Kunitrih and Berkut were said to be 
devoted to Boris body and sou|, and |hey had proved on many 
occasions that they d>uld be trusted. But they were locked 
up in a cell with flfteen other prisoners, who as a matter of 
course, were in the secret of the subterranean' work. None 
of them knew that the passage was intended for political 
prisoners. Berkut and Kunitrin only said they intended to 
escape themselves, and the turbtherhood of outcasts kept their 
secrets well. But it would be enough if one of the lot g6t 
drunk on the smuggled brandy for some fatal word to be let 
&]| in the hearing of the guards* Finally, there was the passing 
from one storey to another through corridors watched day and 
night, 

** It is very risky, all this,” Audrey summed up. “ Theyll 
be caught for certam during these wanderings, if not before.” 

What escape isn^t very risky, Andrey ? ” Zina rejoined. 
** But look here, I’ll shbw you that what you call wanderings 
are not so dangerous as you thiiik*” 

She took a fresh sheet of i^per and made an additional 
plan of the interior of the prison, which she knew to the 
minUt^ detail. ^ 

There were, nine political prisoners just ndw in the 
IMxravnik gaol. Their celb were in two contiguous cor- 
rldk:^ that ran at* right angles in the north-western corner 
C^^ the hhilding. Boris and bis two companions were for- 
4^ati^y all in the same corridor. After the midnight round, 
S^e^ky, one of the prisoners in the other gallery, was to call 
to. and enj^ige in talk with the sf^cial guard apr- 

r inted to wa|mh the political prisoners. Zalessky had done 
j^vml in order >»tbat the g^ard should 
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nothing suspicious in this proceeding. Zina showed qn the 
plan that from Zalessky^s lloor the guard Would be unable to 
see anything in the other gallery; it was equafly likdy'that 
he would also hear nothing. The hinges of the dOor, as well 
as the locks of the cells, were carefully oi^d beforehand^ and 
the fugitives were to walk in their socks. ' . 

. Once outside their cells, the fugitives would have to. open 
with a skeleton key the door at thf top of the stairs leading to 
the ground floor, and descend into the gallery of the common 
offenders. There was only one guard for all the foiif blocks 
on the ground door, who had to walk all round th^ gallery. 
The fugitives would have only to wait a while uponi the stairs 
to catch the moment when the guard Would be out of sight. 
Then they were to slip into the cell of Berkut and Kunitzin, 
who would be expecting them, and who would show them to 
the mouth of the subterrane^^p passage. 

“And where does the |)assage open outside?” Audrey 
asked. 

“ Here,” said Zina, marking upon her first map a spot out- 
side the outer wall. 

‘ “And the sentinel?” 

“ Here.” 

She marked another spot upon the line of the wall very 
near the former, 

“You see I” Andrey said. “The men must climb out of 
the passage under the very nose of the seBjginel.” 

He invited Vulitch and David to look, as if calling them as 
witnesses. 

“ If you were charged with placing the sentinels, you would 
certainl/ have disposed them so as to smooth all difficulties 
for those who wanted to escape," Zina exclaimed, losing her 
patience. “ But since it is not so, we must make the best of 
it, and accept wliat can*t be^helped.” 

Zina had as keen a perception of details as Andrey. But 
there was the difference of their temper. Andrey could be 
bold to madness when he was in real earnest in a matter; 
but he wanted time to warm himself up to any affair b 
;l^e was embalked. Dbstades were the first thii^ that stm^k 
him.** Zina, on the contrary, with her more excitaUe nature 
launched into full swing on ^ the spot, maintaining the 
pace up to the end. \^n they happened to be pai^rs in 
the same affair th^ alurays quamdled; “ 
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let^s take our chance^” Andrey said. “We must 
do the best we can. As to the s^tinel, I have an idea. . . . 
But I must see the place myself. . Tell me, what^s the part you 
propose to give me ? ^ 

Zina explained it. A carriage to wait outside near the 
opening of jpassage, to take the fugitives to a place of 
safety. Vasily,* who was a good driver and knew the town 
well, was to be the coachman. But it was thought useful to 
have another reliable man on the spot, bis hands free, cai^ible 
of helping the fugitives to get in, and of defending tlicm in 
case of emergency. 

Andrey nodded in sign of assent 

“YoRwere quite right/^ he said ; “there*s no saying whit 
may happen.” * 

It was decided that to-morrow afternoon Andrey should 
examine the spot under Vasily^s direction. Then the council 
was closed. 

“ Where can I see you to-morrow ? ” David asked Andrey 
before leaving. 

“ I have no idea. Ask Zina. I am under her orders.” 

“ Come to Rokhalsky’s in the morning,” Zina said. “ Wc 
shall all be there to-morrow. You wilHearn there how Andrey 
and Vasily will arrange between themselves about the lodging. 
They will live together at Vasily's inn.” 

Vasily occupied a room in the inn where his horse was 
stalled. He gave himself out as the coachman and footman 
of a small merchadt, who had been detamed at Romny fair 
but was to arrive shortly. • 

Andrey would have to play the part of this imaginary 
master, and he had therefore to provide "himself with clothes 
suitable to his new passport and new position, — a long national 
kaftan, a pair of long boots, a cap and waistcoat of the 
common pattern, and so on. In the meantime, Vasily was to 
announce to the inxfkeeper the arrival of his master. 

David was •charged to inform Vasily at once of Andrey's 
arrival To-morraw, ^t Rokhalsky's, they were to make definite 
arrangements for the next day, when Andrey was to be installed 
at the inn. ^ " • 

Vasily himself never came to Zina’s house, and the two 
lodgings were kept as completely isolated as possible. The 
inn was only a temporary refuge. The police would have 
no ipSculty in finding it out, as soon as the rescue was 
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attempted. The inn had, therefore, to be abandoned, horse 
and carriage included, the same night that the attempt took 
place, and Vasily and Andrey would take refuge in another 
place. As to the fugitives, they would be secreted at Zina's 
house, where they would have to remain in close confinement 
whilst the police were turning the town upside^^ down in order 
to catch them* It was therefore essential that Zina’s place 
should be kept free from all connection with the inn, and in 
general as clear as possible from anything likely to excite 
suspicion. The two women lived almost completely secluded. 
The people engaged in the undertaking met outside, in public 
gardens or squares, for brief communications ; or when they all 
had to discuss anything together, they met at some friend's 
house, such as Rokhalsky's. ^ 

“Where will you put me for to-night Andrey asked 
when David left. 

“ I think you may as well stop here for one day,” Zina 
said. 

Andrey would have been very glad of this opportunity to 
be in Zina's company, but he thought it not advisable from tl|e 
business i>oint of view. To-morrow morning was the meeting 
at Rokhakky's, which he wished to attend. He would have 
to go out and return in the day-time. He might be seen, and 
some one might suspect that strangers were harboured in the 
house. 

“ Then I'll escort you to Rokhalsky's directly,” Zina said. 
“ He'll be glad to give you shelter for the night, and you’ll be 
on the spot for to-morrow's meeting.” 

At dusk they left attd went into the town. 

Rokhjtlsky was a good-natured man, of independent means 
and liberal views, on ^endly terms with the conspirators. He 
received many guests of all sorts, never had any quarrel with 
the police, and his house was considered one of the safest 
refuges in Dubravnik. * ^ 

On approaching a newly built mansion in one of the quiet 
streets of the aristocratic quarter, Zina pointed out to Andrey 
a row of lighted windows on the third storey. 

“We Shan find him home,” she said. **Most lihdiy 
^ they, have a party to-night.” 

“You are early people in 'Dutnavnik, then," Andrey 
observed, “and exceedingly piCmmonious too, for ttoe is not 
a-single cab in the street.” 
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" The pooxer sort have probably come first on foot,” Zina 
said, carelessly. 

When they came nearer, Andrey saw in a window on the 
first floor of the house opposite two old ladies, who turned 
their heads up, it seemed to him, in the direction of Rok- 
halsky’s lodgii^ as if they were pointing it out to each other. 
Both looked somewhat excited. 

A suspicion crossed Audrey’s mind. 

Wait a moment” he said to Zina. “ Instead of going in 
together, let me go first There's something about the place I 
^n’t like.” 

“Oh no! Rokhalsky is perfectly safe,” Zina exclaimed, 
moving towards the entrance. 

The doublepanelletf entrance door was open. Upon the 
paved hall and the white stone stairs Andrey observed foot- 
prints that seemed to him too large and too many. 

As Zina was turning to^ enter the door, Andrey took her 
gloved hand, and putting it under his strong arm drew her 
past Uie door. 

. “It’s very likely that Rokhalsky is safe,” he said. “No 
doubt he is safe, since you say so. But what harm is there, if 
you wait two minutes in the street, whilst I run in to inquire } ” 

A strange obstinacy took possession of him. These in- 
s^ificant s^ns; caught by the senses, but too feeble to be for- 
mulated distinctly in the mind, produced in Andrey what 
superstitious people would call a presentiment. But Zina did 
not share this. She was accustomed to the place, and but 
yesterday had raid a visit to Rokhalsky. 

“ Nonsens^ ” she said, freeing her hand. 

“ If you won’t let me go alone, I’ll net go at alt,” Andrey 
stud bluntly. 

Zina shrugged her shoulders and looked him in the face, 
impressed in spite of herself widt his persistency. 

"If you think (he case worth ousptcion,” she said, "we had 
better not go* at all, but wait a while in the street, walking up 
and down until something turns up.” 

It was certainly the wisest course to follow. But men 
ean^ be eiqiected to be always wise. A toper who has val- 
iancy passed the door of one public-house, runs a greater risk 
>0f entering the nqd. A man who can cor^atulate himself 
upon a prudent first step, feels oftmi disposed to make die 
next (me so much the more foolish. 
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Zina and Andrcy^s respective positions were now reversed. 

There’s no need to make such a fuss about every trifle,” 
Andrey said. *‘Wc might spend hours in the street without 
seeing anything. Wait for me at this corner ; Til return in a 
minute.” 

He entered the hall. There was not a soul tin it A dead 
silence reigned through the house. When he 'ascended the 
first flight of stairs, the door of one of the flats upon the landing 
o[)ened. A wrinkled beardless face — Andrey could not see 
whether of an old man or an old woman — peeped out, gave 
him a sharp inquisitive glance, and instantly disappeared* He 
heard the door slammed behind him and hastily bolte*d from 
inside. 

“Strange!” * 

Andrey ascended the stairs with as cautious a step as was 
consistent with the necessity of not betraying any want of con- 
fidence. It was absolutely necessary to ascertain how things 
stood with Rokhalsky, for their meeting was to be held there 
the next morning. 

He quickly made his plan of action. He would pass the 
third floor, where Rokhalsky lived, and go up to the fourth. 
He would see the name of the people who lodge there. Then 
he would descend, and ring the Bell at Rokhalsky’s. If the 
police opened the door, he would inquire after the people 
upstairs, as if by mistake. In any case it was well to get ready 
his arms, which he never took off. 

He unbuttoned the holster of his revolver, and shifted for- 
ward the dagger hanging by his side so as to^have it ready 
under his hand in case of need. 

Reaching the floor, where Rokhalsky’s small brass plate 
was visible, he stopped awhile. He could not make up his 
mind whether to go higher or not. His plan was a good one 
in principle; but there was an unpleasant risk in having his 
retreat cut off. He inwardly reproached hiuSself for not having 
asked the upper lodger’s name of Zina, who might know it. 
The noise of a door rapidly unbolted, and -the characteristic 
tinkling of spurs and sworas, rendered all hesitation superfluous. 
The police wefe in Rokhalsky’s flat. Four gendarmes were 
posted in the lobby, with orders |o apprehend every one who 
came. 

They heard Andrey’s cautious steps, and were only waiting 
for^fm to touch the bell to open the door and fly upon him* 
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he did not ring^ they were afraid he might go away without giving 
them the chance of catching him, and resolved to make a sortie. 

But before they had time to open the door, Andrcy had 
already turned the corner downstairs, flinging himself down- 
wards like a balL^ He did not see the gendarmes, but only 
heard their shouting, the trampling of their feet, the clash of 
their swords, as they rushed after him. It was a mad chase, 
neither of the parties seeing, both of them only hearing, each 
other. But the match was unequal between the clumsy 
soldiers, encumbered with their long cavalry swords, and an 
agile youift matt like Andrey, whose experience of mountain 
excursions proved on this occasion of great use. Jumping 
down six or seven sjteps at once, he distanced the gendarmes at 
the first storey. Running past the gas burner within reach of 
his hand, an inspiration seized him. He extinguished the 
gas. At the next landing he did the same ; and, by a rapid 
movement, threw across the passage the long wooden bench 
which stood near the wall. It was now quite dark on the 
stairs. His pursuers slack^ied speed, as Andrey ascertained 
by the lessening of the noise* Then he had the pleasure of 
hearing some one stumbling over his improvised barricade, 
and fsUling heavily with a curse. The noise ceased almost 
completely ; the gendarmes had to grope their way cautiously 
down, fearing more mischief. Andrey turned out the gas in the 
hall too, and came out upon the street, closing the entrance 
door behind him, so as to mak^ the darkness more complete. 

Zina, who was standing a hundred yards from the house, 
had heard nothing of the noise on the stairs. Andrey returned 
she thought rather too quickly. But on seeing him approach 
with a composed, though accelerated step; his eyes glistening, 
but with no outward sign of excitement upon his face, she 
moved towards him. * 

Andrey stopped Jier with a gesjnre. 

** The gendarmes ! he whispered when he was near her. 

Then he offered her, in the most gallant fashion, his arm, 
and led her toward Rokhalsky’s entrance. As the gendarmes 
would pour forth from it in a moment, it was better they' 
should see their faces and not their backs. 

Zina made no objection. She was experienced enough in 
things Of this kind to understimd at once Andrey’s stratagem, 
and she thought it sensible. 

They h^ not tRken ten steps when the door was flung c^n 
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violently, and the four dishevelled and shattered gendarmes 
rushed out, one of them covering with a handkerchief his 
bleeding nose. They looked round bewildered, and seeing 
nobody but & welhdressed gentleman and a lady approaching 
they ran towards them. 

“Your honour,” shouted hurriedly the fi^st of them, “have 
you seen a man running?” 

“Out of this door?” Audrey inquired, pointing to that oi 
Rokhalsky’s house. 

“ Yes, yes ! ” ^ 

“ With a red beard and a grey hat ?” 

“ Yes, no ... no matter I which way has he gone ?” 

“ That way.” Audrey pointed up the lane TChind them. 
“ He has just run by us, and must have turned into the first 
block to the right. You will catch him yet . . . but run 
quickly . . 

They did run quickly, and were $oon out of sight. 

Zina and Andrey {^oceeded arm in arm calmly and 
respectably. They turned into the first street, and Zina took 
a passing carriage, giving the thpiver the first direction that 
occurred to her, in a natural desire to get as quickly as possible 
from a dangerous place. 

The incident was over. They were safe as before. 

“An ‘unexpected reprimand,*” Andrey said, using the 
popular expression borrowed firomj^ well-known comedy. 

He was unwilling to speak more clearly in the cab, 

“ Yes,” Zina answer^ ; “ thafs a |mnishment for your 
refusal to stop with us for the night” 

“Punishment! what are you thinking pf, Zina?” Andrey 
could not help exclaiming. “IPs a reward for my good 
behaviour. Just think what would have happened at the 
same place to-morrow at ten, if I hadn't gOne there.” 

“ Dear me, yes I ” Zina exclaimed* “ had quite foigotten 
about to-morrow. My head% been like a pumf^in lately.” ^ 

What Andrey meant wa% that the police wuld certainty 
place an ambush at RokhdWki^ lodging, and most of theft 
friends would have fallen into tw totp. 

Zina stood.up^ grasped the iron frgme of the coadi-box, and 
raising her voice so as to dominate^ rumble of the 
gave a new direction to the cabman. ^ 

They soon alighted at the' comer of a street, and Zhk 
dismissed the cab. ^ 
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“ Now me all about it,” she said, uCking Audrey’s atjn 

again. 

Audrey in a few woids told his adventure, — his suspicions, 
his discovery, and his escape. 

“It’s indeed a bit of good luck for us that we went there,” 
said the young WQnaan, th<Hi^htfully. “ To think on what trifles 
our fate depends 1 Now we must send David, or somebody 
else, to make the lOttiD^pf people and warn them. We 
are near David’s inn. " Dpi yop recognise the place ? ” 

“ Not in the leas^ . 

“ We are approacmng itfrom another side.” 

She left his arm^ and .stepped into a dark gateway. Here 
she toojc off her ^gant hat, and tied it up in her white pocket- 
handkerchief. She. gave Audrey her umbrella, took off her 
gloves, and covered ha head rrith her shawl, tying it under her 
chin in the fashion of a Russian peasant. 

Thus attiredj with the white parcel in her hand, she might 
well be taken for a yonng'and pretty seamstress carrying a 
parcel to a customen 

“Wait for me, here," she saidj "in a quarter of an hour 
I’d be back. Show me your watch.” 

She compared it with hers. 

“ At three minutes to mght ; neither before nor after, at 
this very spot.” 

“You have kept your Sit Petersburg ways,” said Andrey, 
approvingly. 

“Yes. Notldnj^^trying as to wait indefinitely.” 

She plunged ih^jm. darkness. 

. Andrey watched a. while the white spot of the parcel in her 
hand. Then that disappeared also. 

. He observed the ti^cmse carefully, and choosing the 
straightest direction he could find, walked along, looking now 
and. then at his watch. Whmi a little less than half his time 
was over he turned lack, retracing his,.steps and trying to keep 
tothe same r^ddar pace. He was only one minute before his 

' 

; Him white spot reai^ared in the distance; it seemed' fo' 
Atid^.im tha s«ttej>h^,and of foe same, size, |hoa|h »ow it 
vpa not foe pascei Zina wore her hai ^ain, holding her 
jffilodkeicbiqf in her hand. A black figure was by her side, (jt, 
Davi4-whp wanted to congratulate Andrey upcm hm 
■'..haoww'esciMik'',' ..•a.,', 
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‘‘These small towns are confoundedly hot places at times^’* 
he said, laughing. “ It’s well you have sca^ided your fingers at 
the outset.” 

Zina repeated to David some final instructions, and he left 
at once on his errand. 

“ I feel nervous,” she said, when they werp alone. “ David 
told me of another quite unexpected arrest of a man in a good 
social position. I won’t trust your^ safety to big-wigs any 
longer. You shall stop with us." 

“ Very well. Let us go home.” m, 

“Yes, only we had better go in after ten o’clock. The 
street will be all asleep at that hour, and nobody will see you. 

'Fhey had two hours before them, which they had to spend 
somehow. 

Andrey proposed they should take a walk to the river. 
'Fhey could talk and enjoy the splendid southern night. 

“ No,” Zina said, “ we can spend our evening more use- 
fully. I^t us pass by the prison; this will save you the 
necessity of going to it with Vasily. It*s good you should 
examine the place by night, as the escape will take place then.” 

They went straight to the prison. It was a big square two- 
storeyed building, towering above a high wall which shut it out 
from the rest of the world. A lai^e dreary square, without any 
trace of vegetation, surrounded it, joining at one corner the 
open fields. 

Zina and Andrey made a circuit of the square by the 
adjacent streets, and emerged at the the street where 

the carriage had to stan^ The wh^ position could be 
viewed from here. 

“Just, observe thp general aspect,” Sna sjfid. “You 
needn’t count the st^af or measur^ny distance ; Vasily has 
already done that several times. He will tell you everything.” 

The position for Vasily’s carriage was satisfactoiy, or, mofe 
exactly, the least objecrionable that could be found. It was 
rather too far away from the opening of tlfe subterranean 
passage, but it was protected by houses fron\ sight, and posaib]^ 
fire from the prison wall. The street was a good one*. £ve^ 
at this compamtively early hour there was not a soul in it 

Andrey 4x>mmumcatea his impressions to Zinai . 

“The weak point is here,” she said, pointing to a shabby 
wiiM^#iqp some two hundred yards off. “The nei|^iboiiihoioid 
Is a desart at midnight. But drinking goes on titl two 
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in that infernal shop. In case of alarm the waiters or some 
fodish customers come out and cause some difficulty.” 

“Oh, as to that, you needn’t be uneasy,” said Audrey. 
“ It’ll be my business to keep them in order, or settle their 
account if they persist in muting in what does not concern 
them. I should propose that Vasily should stand nearer 
to the public house, it’ll seem more natural. I’ll stand on 
the look-out at the end of the street, and will give Vasily a 
signal to move a little farther off when the fugitives are coming 
out from the passage.” 

They plunged once more into by-streets, and presently 
came out on another part pf the prison square. Zina led her 
companion across it, parallel to the prison wall. 

“ These are the cells of the politicals,” she said, pointing 
to a row of windows in the upper storey, some of which were 
dark, others dimly lighted from within. 

“Can you show me Boris’s window?” Andrey asked, in an 
agitated voice. ^ 

“The seventh ftbm the angle. • It is lighted; he must be 
reading now. Levshin is in the fth, Klein in the third cell from 
the angle. Both tbek windowar are dark ; they must be asleep. 
But you needn’t stare so indec^tly at a prison window,” she 
added, pushing bis arm ; “the sentinel is looking at you.” 

Andrey had not expected that he was going to be brought 
so close to Boris that night. The thot^ht that his friend was 
there, behind this thin window glass, within reach of his voice, 
if not of his band, ag^ed him exceedingly. For a moment a 
mad idea Crossed his brain, to shout Boris’s name, in order that 
he might by chance recognise them. Zina had^to drag him by 
the arm to make* him move bn.. ^ 

They walked along i%silaice. When the prison square 
was fairly behind them, Audrey a^ed, 

“ Could he see us if we passed in the daytime ? ” 

“No,” Zina answered. “Tbelvindows are cut very high 
in the v^l, and are covered with white paint through which 
nothing can be seen. But I’ll write to him that we havCc 
passed by his window to-night, and have seen the light in his 
c^. He’ll be pleased.*^ . 

“ write to him alsa Can I ? ” Andrey asked. 

; as often as you like* I can pass anything to 

iSm; we aie in active correspondence now; But it was 
mailed 10 win over his guards. Do you know, 
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I have been twice within a hairsbreadth of being arrested 
myself. I always had the bad luck to hit on the wrong men.” 

They talked about Boris all the way back. When at home 
Zina showed Andrey the photograph of her little son Boria, 
which she had received only a few days ago. 

" Is he not charming ' ” she exclaimed, a mother’s pride, 
holding before Andrey, without letting it go, the portrait of a bal^ 
with chubby hands, round wondering eyes, and open mouth. 

“ A nice baby,” he said. "Do yw not think your boy is 
very like Boris ? ” 

“Exactly the same face,” Zina exclaimed, glad to bear this 
from an outsider ; “ and he will be in time as good a conspirator 
as his father. He is only a year and ibttt months old, but he 
has already helped the revolution to the measure of his power.” 

Zina told how she took the child, then nine months old, 
to Kharkoif, when she had«to keep the headquarters for the 
conspirators. 

“There is nothing,” smiled, “that makes your house 
look so peaceful and innocent, and kee^ off suspicions so 
well, as the presence of a child. My Boria was very useful to 
us on that occasion. Now tdl me, has any one of us started 
on the revolutionary work so eatly as he? You see there’s 
fair hope that he’ll do well when he comes of age.” 

Andrey expressed his hope that when the child came of 
age their country would be in no need of conspirators. 

“ And what have you done with it now ?” he asked. 

A momentary doud passed over the young woman’s face. • 

“ I couldn’t keep him with me, lest in case of my arrest 
the child also should have to try die exigence of the jail. 
Itwould.be rather {oo early. The hoy is now with Boris’s 
mother in the country. They are#ery fond of him, and send 
me all the news about him. I ht^ to see him, if I can 
manage it, after our business bme is over^ . . .” 

They talked far into tite ni^t in the diidn^toom, where 
a bed was imn^ised for Andrey, Vuhtch Having retired 
sleep. Zina ^ed him about Gemge, .Tai^ and 
Noticing something strange in the tone his answem ahoift 
the girl, she {uked what was tiie mau». They were on tmma 
vriiich nich a question. Bnt Andrey avoided makiti^ 

Wiy confidence. He could not speak lightly of his heksA 
trotftiles ; but he would have* been ashamed to of lINin 

as sf^p^hing serious to a woman in Zink% pOtitiom 



chapiter III. 

Bl&IMO T&E TIMS. 

A NDREY and Vasily, during the next few days, went 
through all the necessary (dictations, and got thetn- 
selwes satisfactorily settled at their inn. They lived 
there a whole ofondt, and still the aUltir of the escape was just 
at the same point. 

A few days aftrarAndrey’s arrival at Ddbravnik a very untoward 
hitch in their enterprise octnuted. The common offenders of 
Berkut and Kunitaia’s cell were blessed with the company of a 
certain Zuckat, a ooiaer, Who they had reason to suspect was a 
spy for the pnson authorities. It was resolved, at the council 
of the inmates of the cell, that the dialling of the subterranean 
passage must be stupended until tl^y had got rid of the 
unwelcome companion. F(» three weeks the whole company 
exerted themselves adroitly in r^dering life unsupportable to 
the newcomer. They succeeded at last in compelling the man 
to implore the pnstm authorities to transfer him to another 
cell. The work of excavation had now been resumed for a 
few days. • » 

These delays were exceedli^ly disagreeable, exhausting to 
the and irritadng to the nerves. laTbe chief actors in 
the coming attempt hadato spend thw time in complete 
idleness. It would lie fouy &>r them to risk cximpromising ‘ 
themselves by taking part in the r^lar work of propaganda, 
wlucb was gomg on m Dutuavnik fta elsewhere. They had to 
keep aloof from it, as well as fttim everything^else. A most 
car^l study of the field of their future a<nion, and of the 
s«ritOiiii(|ttg streets, was completed m a few days This donej 
time was nothing for them but to sit down and vm>t. 

In his of business man, Andiey could not stay 

*j|llrays m home } this would look suspicious. Besides, he had 
tO><^mep ap rejations with Zhu; who was the centre for w 
snftmadon. llvtky monung he left the inn, and went either 
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to the public garden^ or to some other place agreed upon the 
previous day, where — if there was anything worth telling — be 
was met at eleven o’clock exacdy, sometimes by Zink, but 
more often by Vulitch. The girl seemed to find great jileasure 
in his company, and Zina willingly yielded to her this h'ttle 
distraction. , 

The remainder of the de^ Aadiw s^t in his room. 
Vasily, when he had fulfilled. hils 4^A<;hiqan’ls and footman’s 
duties, came to keep him comptojM^ «iannot be said they 
enjoyed the time much. Their otKiwgfd ealm notwitfastandii^, 
they were too excited by |he ekpecMfion of vhat was coming, 
to find pleasure in study oK m any kind. Even 

novels could scarcely fix thein att^hjwl .Occasmnally they 
talked,— the various sides and aspects Orit^ revolution, their 
common acquaintances, ctnrent Gambetta and 

Bismarck, all were laid under requisition. neither of the 
two was very fond of talking and nu^ ejt their time they 
spent in silence, sitting lying, eatdi m ccaner, smoking 
their pipes 

Vasily liore this kind of life with remarkable ease. He 
minded bis horse, greased the harness, and looked m the 
windows for hours, his pipe in hia mouih, with imperturbable 
dreamy calmness, as if he had never dime anj^hing dse. 
Andrey tried to face it as best be cotdd,*^ fighting man must 
know how to waiL Patience in prepaAtfitifi is as essentia Aw 
the success of an enterpria^ s» and ffiuck in its 

execution. But Andrey was boee^'tn^aa^ by this ipeaotonous 
existence, especially at fitS^ Indian htthiei of his very active 
life in St Petersburg wtMh stHl fikSii’t^ptiO' hini. After a time 
be grew more accuste|n|d to his hhw sMi^^ons, and the acute 
form of ennui subsi^. Stm hfi tfepieeted the day of dedrive 
' actum with burning in^dencs^— « oiy c# dehvetance for hiaa- 
sdf, as well as for bis imprisoned frianM 

The sun was already setting. The Iwo friends were at- 
home just as usual Andrey was lasily stretched upcm a long 

t ir, an open volume by h|s ddeii Which he was not reading.; 
ily was ritting by the whidow amridns his 
lehody knocked. « - j » V 

Vasily jumped upland ran into the aatewonm, wbeniheslii^ 
had whew he was supposed to live, it sCohld 
him, fisotman and coachman, to rit in ids mastorh pwri m ph .. 
With an alacrity one could hardly hawe espacted 
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duniBjr a feHow, Vaaily seized a brush, put his left hand in one 
ot fats supposed master’s boots, and b^an to clean it with the 
innocettt-ininded mien of a thorough footman. 

"Come in,*’ Audrey said, ft'om the front room. 

It was Vulitch wto ^ter^. Vasily’s performance was 
unnecessary this tpHe. Replacing the boot and the brush, he 
followed the girl to the Itoot room. 

Vulitch called at ]dMS ktovals, always asking 

after Vasily, the oositiasiftut •‘D^iwas no indiscretion in that 
She was dressed Idto a smlilul:' IfyOUsemaid, and it was natural 
that Vasily, an utHniinrkd fdiosir, diould have a sweetheart. 

Tcnlay, having tost in hall, the girl walked 

upstairs and kiuKdted at die dotw. 

"Would you li^ to jdn in a litd» open-air picnic?” she 
asked. "The doer Dudotov has passra her examination 
sudcessftilly. Ot^ a dew IHAhds are coming, but it’s sure to 
be a merry gathet^og." 

Both Audrey and Vasily at^pted very willingly. 

" Will Zina be one of the p^y ? ” Audrey asked. 

"No, /fey will not come. But they have given me 
permission to go," said the ^rl, {dayfully, using the plural form 
to denote her misttoi^ asr servants are wont to do in Russia as 
a sign of respect, ’ 

She walked to^ sofa, from which Audrey rose, lifting her 
dctrt a little as wohien do when mossing the street m muddy 
weather. As die sat down, dm todk cars that her dress should 
not rest upon the <■ 

The rooms in the two friends lived were indeed by 
no means a model 4d;eleanllfres3. The square table constantly 
rubbed by their stefri^ was em^ptitmiy^ dean ; it.was only 
covered at the corftefS wi^ duw and bread-crumbs. But on 
dm Sooar, the grey bw of sel% downy dust si»ead like 
die first thin snow on cotutyard. Pieces of white, 

yellowy brown, and blue wri^phg ^ap« were scattered about 
m^pictaresqtie d&mder, like so many coloured pebbles. Some 
of them were aheai^ covered with a thin va‘1 of dust, whioh 
dtiieii their or^^hml coiotir, dmwh^ that dds was not the first 
fihqy bad faun these. 'Ihe many colored piosaic of ’dm 
VMS complied hy Idts egnhell, mids of cigarettes, 
dfiled upomsts of lHe»d> which ctaiwed under friot, and when 
aiovind' drew whh diem dense Inames of dust, hhe a strong 
won frlH^. 
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The fact is that the room was engaged by Andrey ** with- 
out attendance.” Everything, the sweeping included, devolved 
upon his supposed footman. Vasily ran the errands, cleaned 
Audrey’s boots, and lit the samovar for him with praiseworthy 
punctuality. But he considered sweeping the room a waste 
fo time and energy. He saw no philosopmcal reason why the 
dust upon which we tread in die streets should be so much 
objected to on the floor. As Andrey did not much mind 
either, the room was swept about onc^ a nfonth. 

The proposed picnic was to take place in a small wood a 
mile from the town. It was a lon^ walk to the place. The 
supper, which had to be cooked on the was to be late in 
the evening. Vasily, a practical matii^ resOlvw that it was wise 
to fortify themselves with something Starting. He had 
everything necessary at hand, and wonld gel something ready 
in no time. 

They did not care to have a dinner every day at a restaurant, 
because it was expensive, and not very safo to go to a place 
frequented by all sorts of people They therefore ate at home, 
improvising dinners which cost little money and no troulJle* — 
a piece of ham, hatf-a-dosen eggs, a couple of herrings, with 
the inevitable tea, sufficed veiy well for their simple tastes. 

Vasily opened the cupboard in which he kept the tea-tray, 
the bread, and provisions. There was a 1% loaf, tea, sugar, 
and plenty of milk. This would have sufficed for an ordinary 
meal. But he wanted tx> ha^ something better on this 
occasion. He ran to a Hear, and in a minute or two 
returned with a piece of cb«S^ and a tmlgy packet of hot 
sausages wrapped up in pa^. 

The samovar was ready hy diis time^ boiling and puffing. 
Vasily put it on the table, and made hm. Their hous^old 
chattels were scanty, — two f^ate^ and 3two forks for the whole 
company. Vuhtch as the gue$t, ahd A^ey as the master, 
were offered one each. VStsily, in hU quality of servant, bad 
to content himself with a saucer and ms pocket*knife, whidh 
#ie wore attached to his belt by a sidflg* .. 

But, for goodness’ sake, I eat on such a tabie m 
mis* You could plant potatoes on it,’' said VuStch, while, 
-with Dim end* of her fitter, ^ drew some figures in the 
acctimulated dust , ^ ^ 

^ v<<Oh, is that all l^phsilfsaiiL "Ml make it in * 
mirfi^te*’’ " 
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He looked round for a duster, and his eyes felt upon his 
rose-coloured trousers, hanging conspicuously upon the wall 
Vasily was a thrifty housekeeper, who was much pained at the 
thoi^fat of getting rid of anything. He had brought the whole 
of his wardrobe from Switserland, expecting that it might come 
in usefulin some, ^ay or oth^» But ’as was peremptorily 
forbtddeti by Zina to urear his Extraordinary trousers, which 
every wheiE attracted atteotfon, he kept them hanging up in his 
room, to give it» arheaaH the air of an inhabited place.” 
But now he forgot thrift i|!i his desire to oblige a lady. 

Snatching from the mdl his lonsp^preserved trousers, he tore a 
great piece out of th^, and gamndy cleaned the table there- 
with, before the laughing could intetifere. 

You are a r^ular savagOi Vasily I exclaimed. 

“Why?” Vaifly asked, in innocent surprise. “Woollen 
dusters clean much better than linen.” 

“ Possibly. But iPs a pity you use neither woollen nor linen 
dusters, nor brooms of any ki^ as far as I can see,” she said, 
pointing to the floor. "You ought to be ashamed to keep 
your master’s romu in such a state.” 

Vasily only shrugged his Moulders. 

“Oh, the room? that’s nothing,” Andrey interrupted. 
“ Ask us rather if s^e haven’t relapsed into a state of savagery 
altogether.” 

He told how Vasily, since he had become a coachman, 
only washed his face on Sundays, and had got into the habit 
of never using a toweh iriping his hce against the pillow, and 
letting his handa dry of 

“ It makes one’s hands and face coarser,” Vasily explained 
in a matter-of-fact tone, ^ 

He paid no further attention to his friend’s jokes, but 
sipped his tea with pensive imperturbability, as if they were 
laughing at somebo^ else. 

'Fhe tea over, '^ily and VuRtch left, Andrey remaining 
behind for a tiibe. It was not wise for them to be seen afl 
going out together. Andrey rejoined them in one of the 
squan^ just out of fisgbt of the ina 

It was already growing dark when they approached the om 
wood upon the eastern side of the town. Ibe wood was 
empty, as it was a week-day. The fresh evening breese 
brem^ to them the aound of *a distant melody, sung in an 
agreeable theiC|^ not very strong baritone. 
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“ I recognise the voice,” Vulitch exclaimed. “ It's Vatajko 
who IS singing.” 

She seized Andrey’s arm in order to make him walk more 
quickly. She was passionately fond of music, this daughter of 
the south, and was a singer herself 

Following the direction of the vOio^ th%i soon came upon 
a little green patch of iidd on the boeiter of the wood, encircled 
upon three sides by a thick wall of hpeS/ On the fourth side 
it was bordered with bualMtf, sdreenieg view without 

shutting out of sight dUt oi lllhbravnik and the 

meadows which stretched to the t^jht 

The singerwas sitting onderEhee, mtfkavmiy young man, 
who looked twice his age, thanks |o the lUSkiirlaiit ^wth whidi 
covered his cheeks and chin. He wiA a felioW-ltodent of Vulitdi. 

A lady in a dark-blue dress stood by Isieb^. She was of 
middle height, and tadier slim. Tbe>Fei^4#3ate white skin, 
the fair hair half circling with shmt codl l»r mild lovely &oe, 
and her eyes of the purest blue^ liuuite ner look something 
between an angel and a pet-lamb, » 

She introduced hersmf as Voinova. * • 

“ Vana? Oh, I beg your pardon for the fithiillarity < Varvara 
Alexevna?” Audrey said, inteirogativefy. 

*' Yes, Varvara Alexevna, or Varia, which I like better," the 
young woman said kindly. 

She was a well-known wome;^ diis VntM Voineva. Her 
friends were justified in lUueiidng ats nKodier of the aAicted. 

Wife of a surgeon ofl^iieidd'view^ 4^ bad nwtde the looking 
after of political pnsmiers the of her life, doing all 

that she could to aH^to th# as if they bad ah 

been members of her tnwf ^ 

"It is well that X have met be^t" ^esaid, with a 
smile, to Andrey and Vasily, Whuntiime saw ater fbr the ftcst 
time. " When your tom come^f kbl^ ff^e care of you WMi 
the more heart*' • - ^ 

They thanked her Ibr her prcm^ pretesting tiurt: ^ley did 
kiot iotaid to give her die 0{^M»rtuBltg Jasi fet. 

The sisters Dudorov were in fhowood ediecfbg <hy|iibieiid 
for the fire thaj was to bb lighted. AttteCted % the sOfttwl m 
new voices, they came out, fcdlowed W n ibung num b 
1 ‘blouSe, with pale eye^ p^ y^ow hmr, arc a bUEten^hiMjynnpei 
mm a comical face;. He beM in his arte* a iHg 
woo^ which he tbiew(Hi the grant. 
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‘*Ah, Botchaiov!" Vulitcb exclaimed. “Come here, 1 
want to introduce you to my flriends.*' 

Botcfaarov was one of the members of the Dubravnik. branch 
of the league. He was a “le^l ” man, that is, a man who 
lived under his real name, with a genuine passport But he 
had recendy gptiibo scune trouble with the police. 

They aat wwn OQ and Audrey expressed surprise 

at seeing Botduueov so freely. He had been told 

he was strictly waited, 

“ So I am,” So^^oy n^itriirered, with a serious air. “ But 
I made an andtifi;(«ae# Mdfrt the am appointed to watch me, 
and we g^ on ve^ tOgedter< He,comes once a week to 
my rooms, I give my'insttaicrions as to the places I choose 
to say that 1 myo virite^ and he doesn’t bother me with his 
presence any fruitha’.” 

Vulitch th0t|j(ht fr tpatt be very expensive to obtain such 
immunity. , 

“Oh, not” Botcharov ^claimed, “ I’m not such a fool as 
that. It won’t Oost me a peniqr. I compiled my man to sur- 
vender at discretion. One day, a fortnight ago, when I was 
quite tired of hating him constantly at my heels, I came out in 
the morning, a pieOe of bread and sausage in my pocket, and 
began to walk from one place to another, never stopping for a 
moment. So I walked and walked, nntU the evening came, 
my spy drag^dg himself always at my heels. I was exceed- 
ingly tired, but 1 knew be must be more tired still, for he 
had not eaten ihKe frut i$ariy mon4n& And I shouted to him 
now and then, *Ah' you bhichgn(ir4.i I’ll make you put your 
tongue out ! S’tt frnke y<m truk until the dawn, and you dare 
not leave me, fot t'frnewam yon that I km going to make a 
virit to a great rOst^Mk^hft.' Mv roan followed meju*lilajfj,7 
wititoiA anawa^& tmtildih Ohnld hold no mo^ anii^Smt for& 
iindi^mntiy, ‘ I «b» also kndjifltre'llog You oi^ht 

to be ashamed to treat tlM iMjjSf»‘VKaoing. I have a wife 
and cbUdrenTto’ feed, 

“Who wotfidisdppose that these scoundrels bad wives »ai 
‘WcB, I relented, and lUoposed to my man the' 
ngreewi^'-whicn he at once accei^d, tq our^mutual satisfac- 
ris#, and I am a free mim agnin” 
t \h nav «iest, who Tutm late, joined them at this moment, 
being detained from the pleasant company by 
1& , It was a cettain Mironov, formerly a 
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clerk to a village community.' The sisters Dudorov and the 
Dubravnik people in general thought much of him on account 
of his close connections with the peasants, so that to some extent 
he was the lion of the season. 

He had been invited on purpose to meet Audrey and 
Vasily, with whom he at once entered into "conversation, with 
the peculiar ease of manner of a man who knows himself to be 
a celebrity, and is quite sure of being interesting to everybody. 

“Mironov! here is Voinova, Who is l^urning with im- 
patience to make your acquaintance!” the elder Dudorov 
shouted, laughing. 

“ No, not at all I ” Voinova protested. 

“ Yes, yes 1 come here 1 ” 

Mironov smiled at Audrey apologetically, as if to say, “ I 
can’t help it I I wish I could remain with you, but every posi- 
tion has its inconveniences.” 

“ What a disgusting man,” Vulilch whispered to Andrey, 
when he was gone. “ I should not have come if I had known 
he would be here.” 

“Why? What have you against him?” Andrey asked. 
“'I’hey say he is a remarkable propagandist among the 
peasants.” 

“ He says it himself, so we must believe him. Perhaps he 
is. But he is hateful to me all the same.” 

The pile in the meantime had been lighted, and the black 
iron kettle hung over the fire, Vasily undertook to superintend 
the cooking of the maize porridge and bacon for their supper. 

It was now quite dark outside the circle lit by the fire. 
The sky hung heavy over the wood, a few stars sending their 
pale rays through the opening made by the lofty trees. The 
A^hts were kindled in the town, which seemed to have ex- 
panded, vTind at the same time receded to a greater distance, 
looking like a island separated from them by a vast sea of 
darkness. . • 

All sat down in the red light 0 / the fire, lookifig silently at 
the puffing kettle. Vasily was minding fire, and stirring 
the ix)rridge now and then with a long spoon. shadow, 
as he moved round, now stretched enormously upon the level 
ground, now crept up the stem of some old tree, now broke in 

K ’eces and melted away upon the irregular wall of projecting 
anches fantastically lighted frdln below. The beetles were 
humming in the air, piercing for an instant the sphere of light 
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crpss 

and then disappearing into the darkness. The craclfling ^he 
fire made the silence around seem absolute. ^ ' 

“Just the time for telling ghost stories,” said Vulitch. 

“ Why not for singing something ? ” said Masha Dudorov.' 

“ Vatajko, Vuhtch,” she proceeded, “why shouldn’t you manage 
a chorus for us J 

Some Russian songs were tried, but with little success. 
Vatajko and Vulitch were the only singers, and Botcharov sang 
out of tune on purpose to make fun. 

Vulitch was saving her voice, and sang second. She knew 
her turn was coming, and she wanted to sing to-day with all 
her soul and power. 

The southern clement was strongly represented in the com- 
pany, and soon clamoured for a genuine Ukrainian song. 

Vulitch consented. 

“What shall I sing?” she asked Andrey, who was sitting 
next her. 

“The one which youll feel most,” he answered, defer- 
entially. 

Vulitch gave a knowing nod. 

She took off her jacket, that it should not be in her way, 
and lose to take her place at some distance from the rest. 
For a moment she stood thoughtful, her face serious and 
almost stern, and then she began to sing. Her half-closed 
eyes were looking far away, and she seemed engrossed by the 
song. Yet she felt that Audrey's eyes were riveted upon her, 
and that he was admiring and wondering. I'his excited and 
stimulated her, and gave to her song a peculiar charm for 
herself. It was one of those many records of the epoch when 
the Ukrainian Cossacks carried into the south east the war of 
the cross against the Mahomedans, — a ballad about a young 
Cossack who left his home and his sweetheart, and went to the 
land of the infidels to liberate from chains and slavery his 
comrades pining Tn the Turkish* prisons. 

Vulitch Was not a professional singer, though she might 
have become onp-had she cared for it. Hers was a voice that 
could fill space. Within the four walls of a sitting-room it 
hurt the ear by excess of strength. She w,ould have done 
much had she gone through a regular training. But no train- 
ing would have taught her to sing better than she sang the 
songs of her country. She wa2 born in the bosom of the people, 
amidst the wide steppes out of which these broad and thrilling 
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clerk jies have grown. She sang them as only the natives can 
and her voice was soft and tender under the sky vault, in 
P^e calmness of the night, as she sent forth wave on wave of 
melody across the sleeping steppes. 

She was not applauded or in any audible way encouraged 
by her audience. Only Masha whispered to Botcharov that she 
had never heard Annie sing so well as that day. Vasily 
frowned at the fire, leaning his cheek on. his hand, and nodding 
his head now and then. Andrey had moved away a little to 
hear better, and to be quite alone. 

The girl did not seb him, but she felt where he was. When 
she had finished her song, she turned towards him at once, her 
face flus^jpd with artistic excitement, and with the consciousness 
of success. With a light bound she was by his side, and dropped 
upon the grass without giving him time to spread out anything 
for her. She looked exceedingly pretty in ttot charming dress 
for a girl, the national Ukrainian costume. Instead of a 
bodice she wore a loose white chemise, open at the throat, and 
richly embroidered in red and blue. A broad scarlet ribbon 
tied round her slender waist fell over a short dark-blue skirt. 
Her long brown tresses were plaited in with ribbon, and 
several rows of corals were fastened round her bare throat. 

** One would willingly go and fight the Turks," Andrey said 
to her, “only to be sung about afterwards as you have sung 
to"-night." 

“ You liked my song? I am so glad. *I sang it for you," 
she whispered, “and it's all about you. I am sure you will 
succeed in breaking our friends' chains, as my Cossack did." 

“ It will be your success too, Annie," Andrey answered, 

“ for you have as great a share in it as I.” 

“ No, we women can take no part in Cossack deeds, and 
we havno share in the Cossack's glory," she said, in a tone of 
regret. “Vvo-an only hold your horses, apd bring you the 
sword and the rifle, we? are not going tojgrumble; we 
are glad enough to do even ut«2t,nhe added cheerfully. 

Under the action of some inner* her eyes glistened 
more brightly, her cheeks glowed with intensity ore* jp- 
Ordinarily silent, she was all gaiety that night, animating eVfery 
one with her frolicsome dare-devil spirit. 

The supper was very merry and very bad, because Vasily, 
most careful when there was no particular need for it, forgot to 
atir just at the critical moment, and allowed the porridge to get 
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burnt Then Vulitch proposed they should all jump across 
the fire, as the peasant girls and lads are wont to do in the 
midsummer nights. She jumped herself with Audrey, with 
Vatajko, and Audrey again. Then she sang them “The 
Moon,” an Ukrainian love song, with such sweetness and 
melancholy that YaSiily was on the point of bursting into tears. 
And when he implored her to sing it again, she burst forth 
with the merriest song she knew, brimful of the pure sparkling 
fun of the Ukrainians^ which to the impassioned vehement 
merriment of the Gr^t Russians is as the song of the skylark 
hovering in the morning sky to the cry of the sea-gull playing 
with the storm. 

She delighted in her power of swaying at will tl^ feelings 
and emotions of others. She liked to see how Vasily's face 
brightened on a sudden, how he made a gesture with his 
hands as if throwing something to the ground, and how his 
heavy shoulders moved as if he were on the point of jumping 
to his feet and dancing. 

But her own heart share in the gaiety she was 

rousing in the hearts of the others. It grew sadder and sadder 
as she went on with her merry song. At the end her strength 
failed herj a rising sob contracted her throat, and her last 
joyful note broke down pitiably. She had to make an effort to 
keep back her tears. 

She sat down at a distance, alone, and nothing could 
induce her to sing any more. She hardly spoke for the rest of 
the evening ; her only wish was now, that the party should 
break up and she might be alone. 

Of all those present, Andrey was the only one to whom 
that broken note said something, nay, everything. He was 
already to some extent prepared for the revelation. The girl 
was too careless in keeping the secret which was burning in 
her heart. ^ 

He could doubt no longer. "She loved him. And he — 
what had he to*give in exchange for this greatest of treasures 
— a woman's soul ?, Mere gratitude and friendship, which she 
would not know what to do with. 

fie tried to tell himself that he felt sorry for this discovery. 
But he knew he was not. There are men of exceptionally 
delicate nature, in whom an unhappy love produces a peculiar 
kindness and tenderness for wbmen in general. Andrey was 
riot of their number. Disappointed in his love for Tania, he 
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could not help feeling revengeful against women in general. 
His first feeling now was that of cruel satisfaction. The 
humiliation to his man’s pride was wiped away. The idea 
that this did not make him a whit happier only came later. 
Now he felt proud and elated. 

They had to walk back to the town* together. At the 
gates the party broke up. Andrey and Vasily proposed that 
they should accompany the girl to her house. But she 
declined energetically ; she was in no need of an escort, and 
could find her way easily alone. When Andrey wanted to 
insist she grew angry. 

Andrey and Vasily went to their inn. Here a surprise 
awaited them ; upon the half table lay a letter directed to 
Andrey. The waiter on duty was sleeping on the bench. 
'J'hey awakened him, and were informed that the errand boy 
from the “ office,” to which Andrey was supposed to go every 
morning, had called in his absence and left this message. It 
was an open note, containing a few words, roughly scrawled 
and badly spelled, requesting Andrey to be at the office 
to morrow morning at ten instead of eleven. 

The message could only he from Zina, and it meant that 
something had happened. Without some great necessity Zina 
would not have interrupted the regularity of their proceedings. 



.CHAPTER IV. 

A NEW PLAN. 

T hey were to meet that morning in the public gardens. 
Half-an-hour before the time Andrey was on the 
bench at the bottom of a secluded walk. He saw 
between the trees Zina’s light*brown dress, and went to meet 
her half way. 

** What’s the matter?” he asked. 

She did not answer at once. A gentleman taking his 
morning stroll happened to pass by at the moment. Foi some 
time they walked in silence. Zina’s face was grave and [ire- 
occupied ; something had evidently happened, though Andrey 
was unable to guess of what nature. 

“Well?” he asked,* when they were out of anybody’s 
hearing. 

“ All is ruined again,” Zina answered, looking him in the 
face. “ The passage has been discovered by the gaolers.” 
Andrey stopped, aghast. 

“ Discovered I ” he exclaimed. 

“ T^ast night. But let’s go to that bench. I’ll tell you 
everything.” 

'i'hey sat upon Zina’s favourite bench. It was .secluded, 
and at the same time allowed any person approaching from a 
distance to be seen. 

Here the young woman related bi icily how the thing 
happened. Kunitzin had just descended into the passage 
to dig out the last few feet of earth, when a row occurred 
among his felloe-prisoners. They were playing at cards. One 
of the players had cheated, and another flew at him with a 
knife and wounded him in the shoulder. The guards ran in 
at the noise. Kunitzin had hardly time to jumn into his bed ; 
but he had not time to put back properly tne board that 
covered the opening of the passage. One of the guards 
stumbled against its projecting* edge, and in a moment had 
discovered the passage. 
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Audrey looked ut Zina attentively whilst she was^ speaking, 
but he hardly listened to what she said. Their plan was 
ruined, that was the only thing he realised clearly. 

“ 'I’liat’s the fruit of our procrastination 1 ” he exclaimed 
reproachfully. 

He was so aggrieved that he did not think how unjust and 
cruel was his remark. 

“ We might have fared much worse if we hadn't been 
cautious,” Zina replied calmly. ** If the gaolers had got wind 
of the thing beforehand through Zuckat, a trap would have 
been laid and all our people caught. Now we have only to 
begin the thing over again.” 

** P"or the third time, I suppose I ” Ahdrey put in i>eevishly. 

“No, for the fifth. We have tried and abandoned three 
different plans before we started this one." 

“ What will be our next move, then ? Have we anything 
left us?” Audrey asked, trying to be calm. 

“Something will turn up, I hope. We must sec. . . . 
Boris may suggest something. . . . Our money is running 
short — that is the worst of it.” ^ 

A long pause ensued, both keeping to their own thoughts. 

Zina broke the silence. 

“ I am inforrhed that the attorney has received from St 
Petersburg the order to push on Boris's trial.” 

She had learned this from the wife of one of the officials 
connected with the prosecution. It was her habit to com- 
municate to Audrey all her news. 

“What does it amount to?” Audrey inquired. 

“ To nothing particular. Tliey'll have to undergo some 
new interrogations ; that is all." 

“ Are the interrogations made in the precincts of the gaol, 
or are the prisoners moved elsewhere?” Andrey asked, an 
idea flashing into his mind. 

“ The interrogations are naade in the city^” Zina replied, 
“ The examining commission thinks it derogatory to their dignity 
to go after their victims. The prisoners brought 'under 
escort to the court where the commission holds its sittings.” 

“ What if we tried an attempt at rescue on the way ? ” 
Andrey asked,' turning on the ben^ towards Zina. 

She looked astonished. 

“In the street of a big town? In open daylight? Are 
you in your senses ? ” 
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“I don’t positively propose such a plan. It’s only a 
suggestion which is worth thinking about at all events. Could 
you tell me how large the escort would be ? ” 

“They were escorted by four gendarmes last time/’ 

“ Only four ! It isn’t so bad as one might have expected.” 
He began now to defend his plan more seriously, urging 
that the danger of attacking a police force by daylight in a 
public thoroughfare jwas not so great as seemed at first sight. 
If the attempt were actually made/ the thing would be decided 
one way or another in half a minute. A crowd would have no 
time to assemble. In all probability at the first shots strangers 
will run away to get out of the scuffle. Moreover, it would be 
easy to choose for the attack a place little frequented by the 
public. The pjison stood updn the outskirts of the town, and 
the streets near it were almost empty at the busiest time of the 
day, 

“ But you forget one essential,” Zina interposed “ There 
is the escort. Four men must be tackled by at least four 
men on our side, admitting as you say the advantage to us of 
a surprise. With the three prisoners, there will be seven. 
Two additional carriages, with two additional coachmen, are 
necessary to carry them all off. Only think what a confusion 
it will be. . . 

“With a little energy on our part we could find money and 
men for it all the same,” Andrey said. 

“Possibly. But it will be a regular battle, and not a 
surprise. It isn’t what we are aiming at. What is the use of 
rescuing the prisoners, if we lose some of their rescuers in 
exchange ? ” 

Andrey uttered a meditative “ Ve9>^ and moved restlessly in 
his place. His plan was too complicated; there was no 
denying that. * 

He did not insi.st upon it any longer, looking fixedly at the 
gravel beneath his feA. » 

He tried in his mind to cut it down here and there ; one 
carriage^and one assailant might be struck off perha{)s ; . . . 
still it was too big a'l^usiness. . . . 

“ But .what wQul^ you say,” Zina asked, with a sudden 
inspiration, “ if the -'prisoners could be armed? ” ' 

“ That would be capital ! But is it possible ? ” 

“ I think it is. The warder passes them anything. Once 
before he let them have a bundle of saws and a bunch of keys. 
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He can contrive to pass in three small revolvers just as well 
111 inquire at all events.” 

‘‘ Yes, as soon as you can. It will simplify the whole 
thing enormously.” 

The next morning when they met again, Zina was able to 
tell Audrey, to his great delight, that tho warder thought the 
thing was perfectly feasible. 

Thus amended the scheme became, workable. At the 
meeting of the group it was accepted at once. It was resolved 
that, with the prisoners armed, two assailants would be sufficient, 
with two carriages, to carry them all off. Vasily was commis- 
sioned to buy a new horse and a new caijiage, whilst Zina was 
to enter into communication with the Dubravnik people for the 
two additional men, one as coacliman and one to light. 

Jkit now a new turn of affairs compelled them to hasten 
their preparations, so as to be ready for almost immediate 
action. 

Zina was informed that the prisoners would be summoned 
to the interrogation within a fortnight, if not sooner. It was 
impossible to prepare in so short a time all that was neces.sary 
for the new attempt. Yet it was impossible to lose perhaps 
their last chance of trying a rescue. 

To cut short all difficulties, Andrey proposed that no 
new man should be engaged. Provided ^he had a decent 
animal to ride, he would undertake to rout the escort alone by 
a cavalry charge, if the prisoners joined attack from their 
side at the same moment Boris, and his two companions 
were all three resolute meh; They would have the advantage 
of two, perhaps three, shots. If they succeeded in disabling 
one man of their escort, — which was not supposing too much, 
— the numerical advantage would be on their side. Four 
of them could ^ rout the rest of the escort Vasily's part was 
to be the same. He had only to buy cabman’s clothes, and 
brighten up his carriage in order To niake it presentable in 
daylight. The three prisoners could be carried off without 
much difficulty in one carriage. Being on horseback,^ Andrey 
would be able to take care of himself, and even to cover, if 
i^eedful, Vasily’;? retreat. 

Tho. plan was a very risky one; for, after all, the prisoners 
were prisoners. Andrey alone would be free to lhake the 
assault. Vasily could hardly^ be of much use, as he had 
look after the carriage. But Andrey had an unshakable ^th 
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in ills plan, and he succeeded in imparting that faith to 
his companions. What recommended his proposal to all, 
was its simplicity and also its cheapness. The long delays 
had exhausted the funds obtained for the entcri)rise. Zina, 
who had extraordinary talent for finding money, succeeded in 
borrowing, through * Bo tcharov, two hundred pounds from a 
Diibravnilc gentleman, to be returned by the St Petersburg 
friends within three months. But this was all the money they 
could reckon upon for the present. * 

The strictest economy was necessary. Andrey's plan re- 
duced the additional expense to the acquisition of a horse and 
saddle, which was not much. 

“You needn't get me a racehorse,” he said to Zina, who as 
cashier was more than anybody else open to arguments of this 
nature. “ A common beast will do very well to impede pursuers 
in cabs, if there should be any. But if there chances to be a 
horseman among them, — a cossack or cavalry man, — racer or 
no racer, it's all over.” 

Andrey's amended plan was finally accepted unanimously. 
A feverish activity succeeded the somnolent condition of 
ex|iectaiion. In a few hours Vasily and Andrey had made 
the round of the second-rate horsedealers. They found a 
tolerably good little mare from the steppes with small head 
and straight back. The owner guaranteed that the horse 
was well trained for the saddle. They returned in the 
afternoon with a saddle Vasily bought secondhand. ^Phey 
tried the horse carefully, and after hard bargaining brouglit 
their new ])urchase to the inn. The next few days Andrey 
Spent on horseback getting to know his nag. It proved to 
be a high-spirited animal, of tolerable speed, and , not very 
skittish. This last point was of great importance, as during 
the coming affray shots would certainly be exchanged. He 
had some trouble in accustoming his Rosinante, as he playfully 
called the mare, to the noise of fire-arms. When in a secluded 
glade he fired off the first shot by the horse's ear, she jumped 
under him as if shq were mad. But at the second and third 
shots the mare behaved better. After a week’s practice, both 
rider and horse were quite ready for action. Av^hot between 
the ears made her shiver, but that was all. The rest of the 
day Andrey spent studying the new field of action and the 
lines of retreat. 

Zina in the meantime was busily engaged instructing 
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the company of sentinels, watchmen, and errand-bearers. 
They were eight in number, and had by a series of skilful and 
delicate operations to bring together the assailants and the 
escort at the right place and at the right moment. 

The time when the prisoners would be summoned to the 
hall was known only apj^roxiraately, ^ The choice of day and 
hour depended entirely on the attorney’s convenience. It 
was therefore necessary that all through the time that the 
summons was probable, everything should be in readiness for 
action at a moment’s notice. 

The signal to set the whole machine in motion had to be 
given from the prison itself. Before they were consigned to 
the escort of gendarmes the prisoners had to change their 
dresses, and were searched to the skin in the prison office. 
As soon as they were ordered downstairs, Klein, for whom it 
was most convenient, was to place a piece of blue paper in a 
corner of his window, which he could reach by standing upon 
his stool. 

Every day, from nine in the morning until three in the 
afternoon, when there was a sitting in the hall, this window was 
watched with an opera-glass from the row of houses opposite 
the prison. Two friends had taken a room there. When one 
was tired, the other took his place so as not to lose sight of 
the window for a moment. 

On the appearance of the signal in Klein’s window, one of 
the watchmen was to run downstairs into a public-house where 
Vatajko, who was the errand-bearer, would be sitting in 
company with one of the sentinels. The latter was to give 
notice to his companions, waiting in another public-house, that 
they should move to their posts ; whilst Vatajko was to take 
the cab he had in readiness, and go at full speed to give the 
signal to Vasily at his inn. Here everything — men, horses, 
carriage — was kept in readiness for immediate departure. 

Taking into account thtf time occupied by changing dresses, 
searching, and going through the formalitifes usual before 
prisoners are handed over to an escorts Andrey and Vasily 
would have ample time to receive Vatajko’s message, and 
to reach the plhce where they had to wait, before the prisoners 
left the gaol. 

I’he journey from the prison to the ball ought to take about 
forty minutes. After crossing the prison square — an affair of 
two or three minutes— the escort would enter a lane, about a 
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quarter of a mile long, leading to a newly opened avenue, which 
crossed the suburbs a little to the east of the prison. It was 
wide, and not completely built up. Two rows of freshly- 
planted lime trees, which would not impede the movement of 
a carriage or a horse, ran on both sides of it. There was no 
police station the whole* length of the avenue, and only a few 
shops towards the city end. The escort would be in this 
avenue for about twelve minutes. It was resolved that the 
attack should be made here. The si)Ot cho.sen was some four 
or five minutes’ distance from the corner of the lane. A line 
of five sentinels, each one of them in sight of another, was 
to stretch from the prison square to the avenue, in order 
to communicate instantly by special signals everything of 
importance to the assailants, who were to keep out of sight 
till the decisive moment. 

Everything considered, it was thought better by far to 
make the attempt on the way to the hall. But if this should 
be impossible, from some impediment, — a detachment of 
soldiers or policemen, a funeral or wedding procession, or 
anything of the kind, passing along the street at the critical 
moment, — the attempt was to be postponed until the prisoners 
were returning to the gaol. In this case a change of front 
had to be executed. The attack was to be made at the 
same spot, for there was no better all along the route ; but 
Audrey and Vasily would have to wait at another place. All 
the men of the staff— the sentinels and the rest — would move 
toward the hall to form a ndW line, in order to watch the 
rather uncertain route that the escort might take back to 
the prison, and tP send the sisals to Audrey. As some 
confusion might easily arise at this place, Zina was to be on 
the spot in person to keep everything in good order. 

The whole arrangement was complicated and delicate. All 
ha^ to work with the smoothness and precision of clock- 
work. The slightest hitch or delay might ruin everything. 

To be sure that the whole machine worked well, on 
Sunday morning, when everything was ready, an actual rehearsal 
was gone through. The part of the escorted prisoners was 
play^ by Masha Dudorov and Botcharov, the^ Matter carrying 
for fun a big coil of rope on his left shoulder, to make himself 
more like a gendarme with -his ^ghoulder-knots. In due time 
the two went solemnly from the prison square to the hall, 
and an hour after back again, the sentinels making their 
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signals as they passed, errand-bearers and assailants going 
through all their respective movements as at the real attempt. 

On the whole all went very well. The time and the 
distaiue were calculated correctly. The men knew their 
parts thoroughly. Some signals were changed, as they proved 
to be not sufficiently clear at a distance. 

It was high time that all should be ready. 'I’here was 
reason to expect that the prisoners would be summoned in 
the next week — either on Monday or Wednesday. As Monday 
passed (piietly, and there was no sitting of the commission on 
'J'uesday or Thursday, it was pretty certain that Wednesday 
would be the day. 

Vasily was up before six. He examined for the hundredth 
time every screw in the carriage, every nail in his horses’ 
shoes, every buckle in the harness. Everything was in perfect 
order, cleaned and greased as if for a parade. 

He gave an extra feed of oats to the horses, and rubbed 
tftein down with particular care. Then he went upstairs, 
washed his face, combed his hair, and brushed his clothes. 
When the clock struck eight he awakened Andrcy, who 
was sleeping soundly, having been at work late on the previous 
evening. 

Vasily lighted the samovar for their tea, and was going to 
the stables to harness the horses, when the door oj)ened 
and Zina entered. 

She had her market-basket in her hand, her grey shawl 
wrap|)ed round her head, and filling over her shoulders. 

Slie may have dropped in by chance to suggest something 
new. Often things were thought of at the last moment. So 
at least Audrey said to himself, to remove his misgivings at the 
unexpected visit. But when the young woman took off the 
shawl, which covered her mouCh and chin, and Andrey saw 
her pale agitated face, bis heart sank within him. 

“ Another misfortune ! ”‘‘he exclaimed. 

“No. But read that,” Zina said, handing* him a telegram 
from St Petersburg, which he read at a glance. 

It was from Taras Kostrov, and was couched in the terms 
of an innoce:^t commercial message. But its meaning was 
only too, grave. Taras, speaking evidently af the bidding of 
the committee, requested that their attempt should be post- 
poned for three days. 

It was evident that something very important, which 
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haa to take place at St Petersburg the next day or the clay 
after, would be frustrated in some way if the telegram about 
the Dubravnik attempt reached the i)olice beforehand, 

Andrey, as well as Zina, had sufficient experience to know 
that such untoward coincidences were very possible. But 
they knew also — Audrey at all events knew — that as the matter 
stood now, to accede to such a request might mean sacrificing 
their scheme altogether. 

“How do you like that?” Andrey said sarcastically, 
passing the telegram to Vasily. 

For answer Vasily crumi>led the telegram in his fi.st and 
threw it upon the table with a long whistle. 

“ And I had greased the carriage and cleaned the horses 
so well for to-day ! ” dashed across his mind, amidst his deep 
regret. 

Andrey wanted to make short work of this new hindrance. 

“ It’s too late for us to put it off,” he said. 

“ Certainly not,” Zina answered. “ Since it is not yet done, 
it can easily be postponed.” 

“ But this will mean giving it up altogether. It may be 
our last chance.” 

“ J^erhaps,” Zina said. 

“ Well,” retorted Andrey, growing obstinate ; “ 1 don^t 
think they have the right to ask such a thing ; and if they do, 
vfe are fully justified in carrying out our plan to the end. It 
has been decided upon, mind that We work at it for months, 
we are on the point of bringing it to a happy conclusion, 
and now, for the sake of some new scheme, perhaps a mere 
fancy project, we are asked to giye up an affair in which the 
lives of three persons are involved I No, that is loo much. 
Nothing will ever be done if our party adopts such tactics as 
this.” 

Zina fired up, if these woras were meant as an offence to 
her. • 

“ Don’t talk nonsen.se, Andrey ! ” she exclaimed. “ They 
know very well hpw the matter stands with us. Do you 
suppose they are unable to weigh just as well as . we can here 
what is risked by a delay? If they send us*.’^ch a telegram, 
their affair must be more important than ours. You know 
yourself that we must give vUiy.” 

These were her words. And the look in her large grey 
eyes said to him at the same time; — “Why do you torment 
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me to no purpose ? Do you think I am less concerned in the 
matter than you ? or that I have not had over and over 
again all these thoughts myself?” 

Audrey bit his lips nervously, and did not insist any further. 

“Are they” — he meant the prisoners — “forewarned that 
nothing will be done to-day ?” he asked. 

“ 1 had no time to do that,” Zina answered. “ The telegram 
came yesterday night long after my meeting with the gaoler. 
They’ll see nothing and nobody in the streets, and will easily 
guess that nothing can be done.” 

“ No, this must not be. They will simply conclude that 
we have not had time to come to our posts, and will expect 
that the attempt will be made on their return. They must 
be forewarned at once. Perhaps they will be able so to 
manage as to necessitate a second examination.” 

“ That’s true ; but how can we warn them now?” 

“Why should we not go to meet them in the street? 
Seeing me on foot with you, they will understand that we 
came simply to see them, and that nothing can be done to-day.” 

Zina was much pleased at the proposal. But she feared 
the men of the escort might notice Andrey^s face, and have 
some suspicions if they recognised him on another occasion on 
horseback in another dress. 

“ Confound these precautions ! ” Audrey exclaimed. “ I'hey 
will not remember my face more than any of the hundreds of 
people they will meet on the way.” 

Vasily sided with 'Audrey, as he usually did, and Zina 
yielded. They left at once. 

When they had gone a, few hundred steps from the inn 
they saw a. cab coming towai^ them at full speed. Vatajko’s 
hairy face peeped from behind the shoulder of the driver, 
to whom he was saying something. 

“ Hallo ! stop ! " Audrey Ihouted. ^ 

Vatajko jumped from die cab. He was bringing the 
message that in Klein’s window the signal liad appeared. 
The prisoners were summoned to the cotirt The sentinels 
were all at their posts. 

“ Run baejp and dismiss them,” Zina said. “ They mustn’t 
be seen in the street. There’s nothing to be done to-day.” 

Seeing his troubled face, she acMed, “ It’s nothing particular ; 
only a delay of three days.” 

Vatajko hastened back to fulfil his new mission. Zina and 
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Andrey went to the avenue, where they expected to meet the 
prisoners. 

It was a cold autumnal morning, such as a sudden noilh 
wind brings over the warm damp country. A fine cold 
rain began to fall, cutting face and hands with its oliliejue 
drops. As they, walked on the rain increased, making the 
passengers in the streets run plunging their shivering necks 
into their coat collars. Zina opened her umbrella. Andrey 
had none, as he belonged for the time being to a class 
which is not much in the habit of umbrella carrying. But 
he did not mind the inclemency of the skies. 

“What beautiful weather," he observed, with a sigh, 
pointing to the street 

Zina smiled, and nod4cd assent 

It was splendid weather for an affair like theirs, and it was 
a pity to lose such an opportunity. Even the most frequented 
thoroughfares were almost empty. 

When they turned into the lime-tree avenue, whose whole 
length they could see from end to end, both started. 

“There they are !" they said together, in a subdued voice 
without moving their heads. 

Through the veil of the thick rain they saw llieir friends 
advancing up the middle of the street. Two gendarmes 
marched in front, two in the rear. The three prisoners were 
in the middle. Soon they could be seen clearly, and could 
see their friends in their turn. 

Of the three Boris alone looked strong and healthy, fie 
marched in the middle, his long chestnut beard flying in the 
wind. His face expressed the pleature he felt at the un- 
expected meeting, without a shade of concern . as to its 
significance. L^shin and Klein were pale, perha[)s from 
ill-health, perhaps from emotion. 

The two groui)s of friends advanced towards each other, 
all maintaining the^appearance of complete indifference. 'Hie 
nearer they came, the more urgent it was to suj^press every 
sign of caring for, or even so much as noticing, each other. 
Yet they saw and felt each other without looking. 

Zina slackened her pace. They advanced^ now as slowly as 
possible, but the distance between the two groups diminished 
with extreme rapidity. T^ prolong for a few moments the 
intense pleasure and the intense pain of this mute interview, 
Zina stepped beneath the porch of a house, as if seeking 
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protection from the rain. Here a very ingenious idea crossed 
her mind, which she immediately put into execution. 

Raising her umbrella handle above her head, she glanced 
at Boris, and began to knock at the door of the house 
with the air of a mistress who knows she is expected and 
does not wish to ring. 

Andrcy was somewhat surprised that Zina should knock at 
the door of a strange house, but he at once guessed that 
there must be something behind it. In fact, Zina was tele- 
graphing to her husband a message in the prison knock 
ali)habct, in which each tetter is represented by a small numljer 
of differently modulated knocks. Both Zina and Boris had 
spent several years of their youth in prison, and could read 
the knock language by sight as w^l as by the ear, just as 
experienced officials can read a telegram as it is tapped out 
by the receiving apparatus. 

The words Zina communicated to Boris were : Get another 
examination.’^ She knocked out her message so quickly, that 
she finished before the ])risoners had passed. A slight, hardly 
l)crceptible nod of Boris told her that he understood, and 
would act accordingly. 

At this moment the door at which Zina was knocking 
opened, and a housemaid appeared to inquire what the lady 
wanted. 

Zina asked whether Colonel Ivan Petrovitch Krutikofi* — 
the first name that came into her head — was at home. Being 
told that this was the Protopop Sakharov’s house, and no 
Colonel Krutikoff was known in the place, Zina apologised for 
her mistake and went oflfc 

I'he prisoners were already at a distance. 

Zina and Andrey returned to their quarters in the best 
spirits. They were sure now that the delay would have no 
evil consequences. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE FIGHT. 

L etters were exchanged between Boris and Zina the 
same evening. Zina explained to the prisoners the 
cause and the extent of the delay. Boris informed 
his friends that he had acted in accordance with the hint 
given him ; a new examination was sure to take place at the 
next sitting of the commission. This would be on Saturday, 
as there was no sitting earlier. 

On the Friday the affair which caused the delay came off 
in St Petersburg, and Andrey and Vasily both congratulated 
themselves that they had followed Zina’s advice. Nevertheless, 
as he said good-bye at their last interview, Andrey warned her : 

“ If you have to-night another telegram like the last, don’t 
bring it to our place to-morrow. We’ll on no account stoj) 
now, and it will only disturb our peace of mind to no 
purpose.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid of that,” Zina answered ; “ such 
things don't happen every other day.” 

They sat once again — for the Igst lime—upon the same 
bench, where three weeks before Andrey learned the failure 
of the old plan of escape, and where they laid the basis 
of the new one. 

I’hey thought, but did not speak of the morrow. There 
was nothing to say ; all was settled, and nothing could be 
altered. They had provided all that they could, and taken 
all measures which the most careful consideration suggested. 
Now the course of events was out of their control. The 
issue depended upon a hundrecj, accidents, which they must be 
prepared to meet boldly and skilfully, but which they could 
neither estimate nor foresee. 

Zina looked at her watch. 

“ It’s time for me to go home,” she said, rising. 
“Good-bye,” Andrey sald,’ihaking hurriedly both the hands 
she stretched out to him. 
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They took leave of each other in their simple undemonstra- 
tive way, as they were wont to do every day. They might be 
watched by somebody, and they avoided instinctively anything 
unusual in their manner for fear of raising suspicion. Too 
much was at stake in to-morrow's affair for them to omit 
the slightest precaution. 

Next morning, from nine onwards, Vas'ily, attired in his 
cabman's dress, sat outside the gate of the inn, watching 
anxiously the corner of the street 

At half-past ten Vatajko's cab turned the corner and drove 
by the inn without stopping. The young man held in his 
hand a white pocket handkerchief — the signal. He even 
waved it slightly in the air, the better to emphasise his errand. 

This was quite superfluous ; but Vatajko was excited, and 
too young to appreciate the excessive sobriety which an old 
conspirator would have maintained under similar circumstances. 

Vasily rushed upstairs to inform Audrey, and met him on 
the stairs. He had seen the signal from the window, and 
descended composedly into the courtyard, fully equipped for 
the (lay. 

His horse was already saddled, eating at the manger. He 
put the bit into its mouth and tightened the girths. Vasily 
had in the meantime turned the carriage toward the gates, 
and, mounting the box, drove rapidly away. With one bound 
Anclrcy lea[)t into the saddle, and followed close behind the 
carriage. 

When outside the gat^ they gave each other a hasty nod 
of farewell, without so much as exchanging a glance. I'hey 
knew not whether they would ever meet again. But each was 
at this moment absorbed in the business he had in hand. 
They went' in different directions, as they had to stand at 
different points before joining in the common action. 

In ten minutes Andrey reached a ^little out-of-the-way 
square, formerly a market-place^ a short flistance from the 
city end of the fateful avenue. Vatajko, appointed his special 
sentinel, was already there. {le had just dismissed the cab 
in which he came, and had plunged into a narrow crooked 
lane connecting the square and the avenue. Standing in the 
middle of the lane, Vatajko could see and be seen from both 
ends of it, and thus transmit all signals from the avenue to 
Andrey. •• 

Passing the mouth of the lane, Andrey saw his sentinel 
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at his post, signalling to him that the prisoners were not yet 
out of the prison gates. Vasily, whom Andrey could not 
see, was already at his post at the opposite end of the lane, 
receiving signals from the line of sentinels that stretched up to 
the prison square. 

Andrey dismounted, and led his horse by the bridle round 
the place as if to give it an airing. A horseman motionless 
in the middle of a square, would have been a sight so unusual 
as to attract attention. He was dressed in a short national 
armiakt under the skirt of which his arms could be easily 
hidden. Passing the lane leading to the avenue, he saw 
Vatajko at his post His felt hat was on his head; this 
meant that the prisoners were still within the walls of the 
gaol. But at this very moment Vatajko took off his hat, 
and stood uncovered, picking a straw off it, Audrey's heart 
gave a bound ; the prisoners had come out of the gaol ; they 
were approaching. 

He did not mount, however, his horse. Holding it by 
the bridle, he quietly went on his way : he had another most 
important signal to receive. 

The prisoners were to be armed with short revolvers, 
which the gaoler had undertaken to convey to them. As 
prisoners before leaving the gaol arc closely searched, it 
was a difficult matter to arm them. The gaoler who was 
helping in the escape proposed putting their weapons in 
the pockets of their overcoats, which he would throw over 
their shoulders in the hall when all formalities were over. 

Everything depended upon the success of this ruse. The 
prisoners, on passing the first of the sentinels, were to make a 
sign to say whether they had the arms. This would decide 
whether the rescue could be attempted that day at all. 

Vatajko, who until then had been playing the part of a loiterer 
looking at the pictures in . a stationers windows, abandoned all 
attempts at keeping up appearances. He stood, his legs apart, 
in the middle^ of the lane, watching with breathless attention 
Vasily's movements. When the desired signal was given, he 
turned round, and IPan to communicate the good news to Andrey. 

His work as sentinel was over. Ther^ «was no longer 
any signal for him to watch for, because Vasily had rapidly 
moved forward so as to be at the place of the coming fight. 
He had to get to his place beforehand, in order that the escort 
might see him there. 
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Anclrcy, on the contrary, was bound to keep moving 
all the time. He had to arrange so as to meet the escort 
at the right place. It was too early for him to appear as yet 
upon the avenue ; he had to wait some five or six minutes 
longer. He made the round of his small square once again, 
still leading his horse by the bridle, and trying to keep at 
his ordinary pace. 

Vatajko walked by his side upon the pavement. 

“ Don’t move far from the mouth of the lane,” — Audrey 
was repeating to him his last instructions, — *‘and don’t be 
excited. If nothing happens, you’ll hasten to tell Zina. You 
remember the place where she’ll be waiting ? The boulevard, 
third bench from the entrance.” 

Yes ; I remember very well ” 

This referred to the possibility of the affair being postponed 
until the return journey to the gaol. But Andrey sincerely 
hoped there would be no necessity for such an undesirable 
delay. 

“ Now it’s time ! ” he exclaimed. 

He jumped lightly into the saddle, Vatajko holding the 
horse’s head for him. 

harewell,” the boy said, “the day depends on you.” 

“And on my Rosinantc,” Andrey said, smiling, patting 
the horse’s neck. 

With a friendly nod, he rode at a trot into the lane where 
Vatajko had been standing. 

When he turned the corner of the avenue he checked 
his horse, and looked before him. The street was all safe. 
His eyes, as if by magnetic attraction, were drawn to a 
small column, which at the great distance seemed motionless, 
though it \^as advancing at a regular military pace, 

“ There they are, and no mistake I ” Andrey said to himself. 
“ Whatever happens, the day will not pass in vain.” 

With his longsighted ey^ he could fhaVe out each of 
the three prisoners, and he noticed that Bori» wore a short 
jacket, without his overcoat. He was probably unarmed. 
I'hat was a pity. But I^vshin and Klem were all right* 
They w^ould be, i^nough. The prisoners evidently thought so, 
since they gave the signal that they were armed. 

On the left side of the street Andrey saw Vasil/s carriage, 
and upon the box Vasily himself. Of him he could only 
see the broad indolently-curved back, in the blue cabman’s 
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coat, and the j^listening hat. His pose was exactly that of an 
overworked cabman, waiting indifferently for a passenger. 

'fhere was no other vehicle in * the street. It was the 
duty of the sentinels, now relieved from their posts, to prevent 
any cab stopping in the street, Wst it should be reejuisitioned 
by the gendannes (or the pursuit. The sentinels had to take 
off etrery cab to some distant place, and then to rei)air to 
the boulevard, where Zina was sitting, and wait further instruc- 
tions from her. 

The two thirties advanced slowly towards each other, 
Anclrcy keeping his horse always at a walk. The avenue 
was not crowded ; only a few passers-by were seen here and 
there. But the street was Hving-its merry life in the bright 
morning sun. A stout w'oman, in an apron fastened very 
high under the breast, pushed along a coster's harrow, filling 
the air with shrill praises of her wares. Two dirty lioys, 
with their mouths open, looked in ecstatical admiration at her 
tempting treasures, wondering why the growivui) pebple, who 
can do everything they choose, passed by so carelessly. The 
windows of the houses were open. Merry faces were jieeping 
out enjoying the fine weather. Ix)ud talk and laughter was 
heard from one balcony. 

To Andrey with just so much knowledge of the future as 
he possessed, there was something strange and wonderful in this 
innocent carelc.ssness of the street, which in a few moments was 
to be the scone of a fierce struggle of tumult and bloodshed. 

The fight had to take place some twenty yards behind 
Vasily’s carriage, so as not to impede the flight. At the 
moment when the prisoners fired, Andrey was to be already in 
the rear of the escort. He was to turn s^|4denly round at the 
first shot, charging the escort whilst they were engaged in 
the scuffle with their prisoners. He therefore regulated his 
movements .so as to^pass the escort when they were near 
Vasily’s carriage. With a slight pressure of his leg he directed 
his docile horse*into the space between the carriage and the 
escort. He did not look at the prisoners, nor did the prisoners 
look at him, but they were watching each other anxiously. 
Levshin was the nearest to him. Andrey felt alihost physically 
his eager inquiring look, and he gave an imperceptible nod 
of encouragement. It was memly a kind of welcome, by 
which he meant nothing particular. But the excited prisoner 
took it probably for a signal. In one flash Andrey saw 
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him draw a revolver from his pocket, and point it at the 
gendarme walking behind him. Then a shot, and a fierce 
imprecation sounding from the midst of a cloud of smoke 
which for an instant prevented Audrey from seeing anything 
further. 

I'he affair had begun. Wheeling the horse round, Audrey 
drew his revolver and waited, his finger on the trigger. Through 
the dispersing smoke he saw the gendarme, who was not hurt, 
throw himself upon his assailant, and catch him by the throat. 
The next moment Andrey^s revolver was smoking in his hand, 
and the gendarme had fallen to the ground. A scene of unde- 
scrii)able confusion ensued. 

The gendarmes* shouts, the wOmen*s screams, the shrieks 
of the passers-by running away in all directions, the clash 
together of the hurriedly closed windows, mingled with the 
noise of the quick random shots. 

Seeing the action taking place too near his carriage, Vasily 
moved forward, stopping at a distance of some thirty yards. 
With his reins in one hand, his revolver in the other, he 
watched the fight and the street, turning fiercely his head 
right and left, his small eyes glistening like those of a wild 
boar. Levshin, freed from his foe, ran towards the carriage 
and jumped into it unmolested. Klein was about to follow 
his example. But the sergeant, a tall strong fellow, who 
brought u]) the rear, had time to seize his hand and snatch 
his revolver from him. Andrey rushed to bis help. The 
sergeant fired at him but missed, pulled to and fro by 
Kleittj whom he still held in his grip. In a minute Audrey 
was upon him, and putting his horse on its haunches threatened 
to trample the sergefpt down. 

Compelled to protect himself against the horse*s hoofs, 
the sergeant loosed hiS hold on Klein, who twisted himself out 
of his hands and ran towards the cai3*iage, I'he sergeant 
jumped on to the right, with the object of turning Audrey’s 
horse round and recapturing his prisoner. But, quick as 
thought, Andrey pushed his horse between them. 

“You’re in too much of a hurry, my friend!" he cried, 
levelling his revolver. 

Two shots were fired at one moment. Andrey hit the 
sergeant in the arm, which fel). powerless, dropping the revolver. 
T%e sergeant’s bullet piercea the skirt of Audrey’s armiak, 
without hurting him ; but it struck Vasily’s horse, which made a 
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l)Ound, and at once ran away, in spite of all Vasily’s efforts. 
Two ot the prisoners were safe. Boris was left behind. 
But two men of the escort were no longer able to fight. 
There were now two against two. Boris could be carried 
off on the croup of the horse. 

“ One more e{rort and the day is ours ! ” Audrey said, 
jubilantly to himself, preparing for a new charge. 

Boris was some twenty yards off, struggling vigorously with 
two gendarmes trying to bind him with the ropes of their 
shoulder-knots. He had run away from them, as he was 
unarmed, with the view of escaping by himself in the tumult, 
if he was unable to reach Vasily^s carriage. But he was 
sei7X‘d, and was now in a very evil plight. 

“Hold out, friend r* Audrey shouted to him, “Fll be 
with you in a minute.” 

He rushed to Borises assistance. But here he made a grave 
mistake. Audrey was a good shot, and it was for him to make 
the best use of this. But when he saw a red-whiskered gendarme 
putting a slip-knot on Boris’s elbow, he forgot everything, and 
giving spur to his horse he flew upon them. The sergeant, 
who was wounded but not disabled, ran to join his comrades. 
Andrey charged him full tilt„ carrying as it were upon his 
horse’s breast the sergeant’s bulky body, which struck like a 
living battering-ram the red-whiskered gendarme. The man 
fell to the ground, but Boris was dragged down with him ; 
and the horse, following the impulse of the first rush, carried 
its rider some distance behind the field of the fight. 

Thus a few priceless moments were wasted, and the chances 
were turning rapidly against Andrey, When he pulled the 
horse round, he saw Boris standing motionless between the 
two gendarmes. He struggled no more ; his * face was 
distorted with anger, and his eyes were fixed on something 
threatening from a distance. 

“Save yourself! the police !” •Andrey heard him shout, 
in a voice which* he would never forget as long as he lived. 

He looked back^ and an imprecation of despair escaped 
him. Two policemen, attracted by the noise of the shots, were 
running along the avenue. A third had just*cmerged upon 
the street a little farther off. 

Boris was lost I . . . , 

But they were far away yet ; one more attempt could 
be made. With rage and despair struggling in his breast, 
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Audrey ruslied with clenched teeth upon the bullets of the 
gendarmes, with the mad hope of killing all three before 
the police reached the place. But he was in too great a 
hurry. He fired almost without taking aim, careless of the 
thought that he might as likely as not hit Boris himself. 
What harm if he did kill him? Better to be shot by a friend 
than to he strangled by the hangman ! Audrey’s four bullets 
missed most shamefully, whilst one of the gendarmes hit 
him in the leg. He threw furiously to the ground his empty 
revolver, and seized a second one he had in reserve. 

“ Fly ! the deuce 1 they’ll catch you ! ” the voice of Boris 
rang out from the smoke, more imperatively than before. 

'I'hc two policemen were upon Audrey. One of them 
seized him by the skirjt of his coat to drag him from the horse. 
Andrey turned right round in the saddle, and dealt the man 
a blow with his heavy revolver on the head that sent him rolling 
on the ground. But there was no longer any hope ; tlie 
day was lost. He set spurs to his horse, gathering up the 
bridle that it might not be seized by any one, and in no time 
he was out of the affray. Some parting bullets whistled 
round his ears. He heard behind him the frantic shouts of 
the gendarmes, ^ 

But woe to the man who should have tried to stop him 
at this moment! Fortunately nobody did try. His mare, 
which seemed to be as anxious as he was to get out of the 
unpleasant place, carried him off at a speed that did honour to 
her devotion. In half a minute he was at the end of the 
avenue, the open fields lying before him. But he did not 
choose to gallop that way. ’rurning to ^the left, he plunged 
into a labyrinth of small streets of the old working-class 
suburb. Slackening his speed to a trot, Andrey turned several 
times to the right and to the left, so as to confuse his pursuers 
when they inquired after the direction he had taken. Finally, 
he chose a narrow dark -^oassage, in which only two small 
children were to be seen, and came out through it upon an 
open road. Here once again he put his horse to full speed, 
flying like an arrow over the soft unpaved ground. 

At the south-eastern gate he saw a policeman on duty 
looking at him as he passed. 

Andrey turned into the ^ street . led into the town, 
knowing that the policeman wbuld report this when questioned. 
A few blocks on he turned once more to the right, and 
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emerged again upon the open space, resumu j^y 

®^outc. ^ fifisoners 

When he saw the wooden crosses of the ancient cti^^ 
he checked his horse. This was the end of his 
There was no need to go farther ; he was now at the opposite^' 
end of the town,^ three miles away from the place of the 
encounter. The police would spend two hours at least in 
tracing him. He was practically out of danger, but there was 
no need to lose time. 

Looking rouod to ascertain that nobody saw him, Andijey 
dismounted, and, leading his horse behind him, got down into 
the deep ditch of the old cemetery. 

Here for the first time he thought about his wound. It 
was nothing, a mere scratch, which did not impede his move- 
ments. But the blood oozing from it must be stopped, lest it 
should serve as a guide to his pursuers. He improvised a 
bandage. This done, he unfastened a small sack that was 
behind his saddle. It contained a long military overcoat 
of light grey linen stuff, such as poor retired officers wear, 
and a military hat Andrey put his own hat in the pocket 
and donned hie new coat, which gave him an altogether 
different appearance. The horse had to be left behind, to 
become the meagre trophy of the police. In its quality of 
irresponsible creature, it ran no risk of ill-treatment for its 
participation in a political enme. The idea of leaving on the 
animal a note to this effect crossed Andrey’s mind as he 
unsaddled and unbridled it. 

But he was in no mood for joking. Now that the excite- 
ment of the personal danger was over, the poorness of their 
success appeared in full to his mind. 

“ What a disappointment ! what a fearful blow'to Zina 1 ” 
he repeatedly bitterly to himself. 

He left the cemetery, and, sad and heavy at heart, entered 
the town, directing his steps to the new refuge prepared for 
them by Vasily.* 
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VASILY GETS INTO TROtIBLE. 

T he new refuge to which Audrey repaired was in the 
city. Quite a fortnight before Vasijy had engaged a 
room in a lodging-house. It was necessary that the 
landlady, if asked to give information about her lodgers, should 
say that Oncsime Pavluk — Vasily^s new name— had lived in 
her house many days before the affair of the lime-tree avenue. 
To say the truth, Vasily had another personal object in securing 
a new lodging beforehand, — he wanted a, place where he could 
bestow as much of their property as could easily be removed. 
Unless this were done everything would be lost at the inn, 
which they of course had to abandon immediately after the 
attempt. But of these personal considerations Vasily kept 
the secret to himself, so as not to give his improvident comrades 
another pretext for chaffing him. 

As Vasily was disengaged in the evenings, and did not 
mind the trouble of taking a run of a/ew miles, he contrived to 
live nominally in two places at once. Every evening at dusk 
he appeared at his new lodgings, a parcel of his belongings 
under his arm, saying that he had just come from his day’s 
work. About midnight, when all the house was asleep, he 
went back, after having disordered his bed so as to make the 
landlady l)elieve that h^6 slept there and left early in the 
morning. 

Vasily persuaded Andr^y to make Kls appearance at the 
lodgings a few days before the attempt, so as to make their 
new place quite safe. He introduced his friend to the landlady 
as his lodger to whom he had underlet one-half of his room with 
board. Andrey was said to be a clerk by profession, having 
often pressing work to do at home. Thus after the attempt 
Andrey was able to stop all day long in the house without 
exciting suspicion. It would'-bc dangerous for him to appear 
in the street during these first days. The town was all upside 
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down. The gendarmes seemed to he more anxious to lay 
hold on him than even to recapture the two escaped prisoners, 
against whom they had no personal grudge. A detailed and 
very accurate description of figure, face, hair, eyes, and so on, 
was given to hundreds of spies and policemen, who were on 
the look-out for, him everywhere. Audrey's real name had, 
moreover, transpired somehow, probably in consequence of 
some indiscretion of those who knew it. This of course 
only increased thte zest of his pursuers. He had many old 
accounts unsettled with the police, which were now recalled to 
their memory. 

Vasily's position was a much better one. Though the 
order to apprehend the coachman was as peremptory, the 
spies and agents did not know in this case whom to seek. 
Andrey had engrossed so much of the gendarmes’ attention 
that they had not noticed the face of his companion. 'Fhe 
description the excited gendarmes gave of Vasily were in 
conflict with those of the ostlers and waiters of the inn where 
his carriage was found ; so much so, that the police came 
to the conclusion that the man who attended to the horses 
in the inn, and the man who drove the carriage at the 
attempt, were probably two diifcrent persons. 

Vasily at all events considered himself as safe in Dubravnik 
now as he was before. He appeared freely in the streets. 
He did all the errands, purchased the food, brought Andrey 
newspapers and the news of their friends, which he received 
through Vulitch, whom he met now every two days in the 
public gardens. He did all he could to distract his friend, 
and to dispel the despondency which he saw clearly gnawed 
at Andrey’s heart, though he said little about it.» 

In fact, the Week Andrey spent in this new hiding-place 
after the attempt was one of the saddest in his life. That two 
of the prisoners had been torn out of the enemy's hands 
seemed not to console him in (He least for the loss of Boris. 
I^vshin and Klein were friends for whose sake he would 
not have hesitated one moment to strike a blow and risk 
his life. Had these two been the only ones concerned, he 
would have been the happiest of men. But now he could not 
bring himself to look upon the attempt otherwise than as a 
failure. The loss of Boris spoils everything. 

It was not exactly pity for Boris which tormented him 
most. At this moment Andrey did not dwell much upon 
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the fate awaiting Boris. What made his heart ache was rather 
self-pity not to have Boris there and then, and pity for 
Zina, mingled with a kind of shame that he had disappointed 
her expectations and indicted such pain on her. But for a 
few blunders of his the day would have ended so differently. 
Boris would be with Zina, and, the quarantine over, he would 
have been with them too. The picture was so enchanting, so 
vivid, and had been so nearly within his grasp, that now he 
wanted to shriek with pain and anger at tW thought that it was 
an empty dream, a cruel play of the iraaginiition. 

He did not for one moment admit that Boris should be 
given up altogether. A new attempt tnust he made. A fresh 
charge would be brought against Boris — that of attempting 
escape. 'Fhe authorities would try to find out how the plot 
was contrived. This would cause no end of delay, which must 
be made use of for a rescue. Andrey planned one or two in 
his imagination. But these were vague far-off dreams, — castles 
in the air rather than actual projects* The recent events were, 
on the contrary, burning in his memory. Why did he give 
that foolish nod to Txvshin, which made him fire at the wrong 
moment without allowing Klein time to get ready? Why had 
he lost his head when he saw Boris struggling with the two 
gendarmes? Had he but regulated the speed Of his horse 
better, or even charged in an oblique direction, he would have 
trampled down one of the gendarmes, instead of throwing Boris 
to the ground. Andrey invented hundreds of combinations, all 
better than those he actually had made, apd that would have 
undoubtedly led to another issue. The idea that each of these 
second thoughts might have, turned out ill in its own way, 
escaped hia mind altogether. He saw only ope side of his 
fancies. Success appeared to him so easy, simple, natural, that 
the harsh reality upon which he fell back after these day-dreams 
seemed something monstrous and inoredible. 

In the solitude of his tefittpomry seclusion, Andrey's dark 
mood only grew worse instep of better as the 'days went by, 
Vasily was much pained to see this.; He made some clumsy 
efforts at cheering Andrey. But he was shy and irresolute, 
little accustomed to influence others, disbelieving his powers 
of persuasion, and fearing that he might hurt Andrey’s feelings 
instead of doing him any good. . 

, He wisely resolved that the best course to follow was to 
let Andrey alone. He would become himself again when 
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he was able once more to mix freely with his friends and 
take part in the common work. It would not be long to 
wait. The paroxysm of police activity had already consider- 
ably subsided ; finding nobody, they came to the conclusion 
that all those connected with the attempt had already left 
the town. It was* time for Audrey to relax his quarantine ; 
he would no longer rtin much risk by appearing in the 
streets. . 

All this Vasily Communicated to Andrey, who agiccd 
with him in an absent sort of way, but seemed in no hurry to 
profit by What he said. 

“ There^s an illumination and fireworks in the town to-day,^’ 
Vasily added. ‘‘Vulitch wants to go to see them, and she 
said she would call to take you with her. 

Andrey only shrugged his shoulders. He said he was not 
interested in the least in the illumination or the fireworks. 

** ril keep watch over the room. But there’s no reason 
w*hy you should deny yourself this innocent pleasure,” he 
added “Go, and you shall tell me w^at I have lost by 
staying at home.” 

This was hot what Vasily wanted. 

“ I canT go with Vulitch,” he replied, “ for I have an 
appointment with Zina to-night.” 

He left at once, though he knew that he would get to the 
place of meeting a good hour before the time. The girl was to 
come soon, and he thought he had better go and leave them 
alone. He hojped that she would be belter able than himself 
to dispel Ahdrey^s gloomy state of mind. 

Vasily’s kindness and modesty were , indeed the best 
advisers. In fits of moral sickness, such as lhat under which 
Andrey was prostoted, a woman’s friendship is the best of 
physicians. For n man will never show to another man 
the heart-wounds that he will confess to a woman. 

After the ^discovery he had*made at the picnic, Andrey 
did not seek Annie's company, bpt he did nothing to avoid 
her. They had something more serious to think about, both 
of them, than their hearts^ troubles, and th^ girl would have 
felt offended had he acted otherwise. They saw each other 
frequently, and became very intimate. 

When the girl came, and had told the news of the day, 
Andrey ^was the first to lead the conversation to personal 
grcHi^ 
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“You see, Annie,” he said, “you were mistaken the other 
night in predicting for me a success." 

He alluded to the words she said at the Dudarovs’ 
picnic in the wood. 

“ I wasn’t mistaken as to one part of it, at all events," the 
girl observed discreetly. “But how is your wound? Vasily 
said it was nothing, but you look very ill." 

Audrey, with a wave Of the hani^ assured her that the 
wound was not worth speaking of. He would be as blithe as 
a lark with a dozen wounds like this one, if the affair had 
ended as it ought. 

He spoke of what was troubling him in a strain in which 
he never spoke to Vasily. He made a clean breast of his 
tardy regrets and bitter self-accusations. 

I'hc girl’s warm and vehement protests did not cliange his 
opinion. But he was pleased, nevertheless, that she should 
think as she did, although she was wrong. 

“ Are our fugitives still at your house?" he asked. 

“No, they left^ Dubravnik last night for Odessa. The 
town has already settled down again. There’s nothing excej>- 
tional in the streets. You needn’t stop any longer always in 
your room, it might look suspicious.” 

She asked him to accompany her to the illuminations, 
and to her delight Andrey consented. 

“ I have quite forgotten to give you Zina’s message, to 
bring which 1 came,” Vulitch said, taking Andrey’s arm when 
they were in the street. “ Your St Petersburg friends write that 
a girl of your acquaintance has been proposed by George as a 
new member. George asks wh^ber Zina and- you will vouch 
for her." . ’ ^ 

“ What’s the gurl’s name?" Andrey asked, a sudden flush 
rising to his face. 

He knew only too well who that girl was. There was only 
one girl with whom they all Ihree were acquainted, and whom 
George w^as very likely indeed to j»opDSe. 

“Tania Repina," Vulitch answered, looking at him sus- 
piciously. ^ 

“Ah, Repina! and it’s George who proposes her?" 
Andrey said, more and more confused. 

The girl’s hand resting upon his arm quivered, and then 
grew stiff as if it were benumbed. 

“Who is this Tania Repina?” she asked, in a stifled voice. 
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“ A friend of ours ; the daughter of Repin the barrister,” 
Andrey answered, looking straight in front of him. 

The small hand tightened on his arm nervously, and the 
girl slowly drew herself away as if to examine him better. 

“ A friend, you say ? ” 

Of course, a*fnend,” Andity answered, meeting the girl's 
glance for a moment. 

Annie's face . darkened. Her glistening eyes assumed an 
ex[)rcssion of hostility, almost of hatred. 

‘‘It’s not true, you love her!” she almost cried, throwing 
his arm away from her. 

Andrey turned to her angrily. What right, he thought, 
has this girl to pry into the secrets he had never disclosed 
to any one? For ar moment their looks crossed like two 
glittering swords in a duel. But Andrey, from whom the first 
thrust had to come, turned his head away. 

They went a few steps in silence. When he looked at her 
again, his face was no longer angry, but sad. 

“ Well, • . . yes, I love her,” he said. “ Are you satisfied 
now ? ” 

“And she, slie loves you?” the girl whispered, bending 
her head. 

“ No, she does not love me, if you wish to know.” 

I'he girl bent her head still lower, and iiegan to remove 
with the point of her umbrella something from the varnished 
toe of her shoe. 

“ But why?” she asked, drawing herself up. 

There was such naive self-betraying wonder in her tone, 
that Andrey smiled. 

“ That can hardly be interesting to you,” he .said softly. 
“ But there is one thing I wish you to know and remember, 
Annie,” he went on ; ‘Mt is that I haven’t said what I have told 
you to a living soul/* 

“ Not even to her?” 

“She is th*e last person to whom I would say it. , . . 
But let’s speak about it no moro. You got me out not for cross- 
examination, but for recreation, and you must Jcecp to that” 

“ Oh, I will,” the girl exclaimed, joyfully, taking his arm 
again, and raising to him her smiling face. “ I wi.sh I 
could-—” she added, lowering’her voice. 

“ You’ll tell Zina that I give my vote for the admission,” 
Andrey concluded, in a business-like tone. 
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"Jliey were scarcely out of sight when Vasily returned home. 
He felt exceedingly pleased to find that Audrey was out. The 
visit to the illuminations was suggested by himself, and he was 
sure that it would do Andrey much good ; Vulitch was just the 
pleasant companion to cheer him up. This Vasily said to 
himself with inward satisfaction, not^uite free from a touch of 
envy. He realised so vividly the picture, he would have him- 
self felt in Andrey\s place I - 

Clumsy and rough in appearance as he was, Vasily was yet 
very tender hearted. He had fallen in love a number of times, 
but he seemed to have a singular preference for the hopeless 
and silent sort of love, setting his heart always upon the wrong 
persons — women with whom he had not the slightest chance of 
success. It was by her cold inaccessibility that I^na had 
fascinated him. He was still faithful to her in his inmost 
heart. But of late he seemed to have discovered somehow, 
that he might love Vulitch quite as hopelessly as he loved 
I.ena. He was not yet in love with the girl, but he had begun 
to indulge in dreaming about her, and in paying her certain 
little attentions which she never noticed. 

Now he gave himself up to the pleasant anticipations of her 
coming. She will probably Step up, he thought, and have a cup 
of lea after the long walk. Sitting by the table Vasily waited, 
listening dreamily to the soft noise of the samovar which he 
kept ready for his friends, when he beard the front door slam, 
and soon after the sound of footsteps approaching his room. 
He rose and opened the door. But instead qf those whom he 
expected, he found himself face to face with the police. The 
frightened figure of the landlady was seen behincL 

“ There, you liave it ! ^..Vasily exclaim^ fo hihiself in amaze- 
ment. ** It must be all on account of that damned passport of 
mine.” . ' ; 

Thus far he had gues|ed right 

Vasily’s head was a very queer one. When he acted 
without one moment's forethought, he ^showed in the most 
difficult circumstances a sutprisin]^ ahiBty and fecundity of 
resource* But when he wanted to be particularly clever, and 
set liimself to ponder deeply upon something it often happened 
that **hts mind muddled his reason,” as the Russians have it 
and he committed blunders outrageously gross and comical 
One of these curious slips of logic he made whilst preparing 
their last refuge. The false passport he got from the Dubravr 
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nik people did not meet with his complete approbation. 
It certified to the right of the fictitious young man Onesime 
Pavluk, who had completed his studies in a secondary school, 
to be admitted to a higher one. This was* rather a gentle- 
man’s passport, and Vasily very judiciously preferred to play 
the part of a COTitnott man~an artisan ora pedlar. Taking 
counsel with his superior wisdom^ he resolved to improve the 
passport, and to make it unobjectionable by a little scraping. 
Vasily was very skilful in ^‘heiing” passports as well as in 
manual operations generally. He washed off the obnoxious 
“higher,” and put in its stead the humble “primary,” in 
exactly the same handwriting as that in which the remainder of 
the document was written. The operation succeeded to his 
complete satisfaction. 

When he imparted his achievement to his companion, 
Andrey laughed at him outright The passport, according to 
him, was quite spoiled by the correction. It was sheer nonsense 
that the completion of studies in a school of a superior sort 
should entitle a man to admittance to an inferior school. 

Vasily was struck by the truth of this observation, which 
strangely had not occurred to him before. But the friends 
consoled themselves with the consideration that the thing was 
done and could not be helped. The passport was already 
handed to the police for registration. Besides, the officials 
never read the heaps of passports presented for registration, 
examining only the seals, the signatures, and the outward 
appearance. 

“And if they rekd it by chance,” Andrey suggested, 
laughing, “theyll tax your correction for a slip of the pen, 
for no man in his senses would put such a thing in a false 
passport on purpose.” 

It occurred just as Andrey corijectured. The kvartahiy^ 
or police inspector,* happened to read the strange passage. 
But as the passport was perfect m all other respects, and had 
fln its back the marits of several police registrations at several 
other police-office^ He did not think the matter worth the 
trouble of a regular arrest He registered tbe passport, and 
laid it on one sid^ intending to Mng it in person on the 
earliest opportunity to the owner, to make inquiries, and take 
further action if necessary. 

The appearance of the police surprised Vasily, butvdid not 
disconcert him. He answered readily the kvartalny^s questions, 
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giving himself out as a locksmith of Poltava railway station, who 
came to l>ubravnik in search of work, but was about to return to 
his old place. With his rough face, hard hands, and plain dress, 
Vasily looked exactly like a common workman or an artisan of 
the town. He played his part of simpleton so well, counterfeit- 
ing with such ability the people^s language, their ingenuousness, 
and even their timidity before the police, that the kvartalny 
dismissed at once all suspicions as to Vasily himself. 

But the landlady informed him that there lived with Vasily 
another lodger, whose passport was not as yet presented for 
registration, and whose description was such as to justify 
curiosity. 

Vasily explained, with the candour and volubility of 
innocence, how by a mere chance he made the acquaintance of 
this Ivan Zalupalov— which was Andrey*s passport name — 
and accepted him as a lodger for so much a week. 

“ Have you asked for his passport? the kvartalny inquired. 

“ Certainly, your honour,” was Vasil/s ready answer ; “ and 
I took it from him, lest he should run away without paying his 
rent. One must be careful with strangers, your honour.” 

Vasily produced from his bootleg the important document, 
wrap[)ed in a rag. 

“ But why have you not presented it at once for registra- 
tion ? ” asked the kvartalny severely. 

Vasily's heart went instantly into his boots. His face at 
all events showed it unmistakably.. 

“ For want of time, your nonour,” he st«.mmered. “I beg 
you to excuse me.” 

The kvartalny made no answer, but looked displeased. 
Vasily scratched his neck, ktieaded the floor with bis feet, and 
plunged his hand into his pocket. Producing a small silver 
coin, he laid it timidly on the corner of the table before the 
kvartalny. ' ® 

“ Don't despise my oflerfng, yottr honour,” he said, bowing 
low. “ It's little, but it*s f5rom d pure heart.” * * 

“Put it away, you fool 1** the kvartalny^ said, declining the 
modest bribe. , 

But he did not think the worse of Vasily for this manifesta- 
tion of loyalty. 

“When will your lodger cOtne back?” he asked. 

“ I can’t tell your honour,” Vasily answered, resuming his 
cheerful tone. “ He has a partiality for drinking, this man — if 
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I dare mention this before your honour. He comes liome 
very late sometimes. One night he didn^t return at all.” 

Well, ril wxiit anyhow/* said the kvartalny, taking a stool 
resolutely. “ And you, what*s your name ? 

“ Onesim<^ your honour/^ 

‘‘Well, One$ime^*y0U go downstairs and tell the sergeant 
who waits in the street to step up. And you come with him 
too.” : 

Vasily’s heart felt All his comedy was to no purpose. 

But he had no choice other than to play his part to the 
end. He executed the errand, and returned accompanied by 
the sergeant. ^ , 

Suspecting nothing of the dangers awaiting him at home, 
Andrey in the meantime wandered about with Vulitch. I'hey 
went to the illuminations, and spent a quarter of an hour in 
the public garden. Andrey found no pleasure in what he saw. 
Everything seemed to him irritatingly stupid that night, — the 
fireworks, the illuminations, and above all the childish merri^ 
ment of the crowd of grown-up people who found amusement 
in such nonsense. 

They returned early. Andrey wanted to see the girl 
home, but Vulitch objected. Their house was recently 
“tarnished^* by the stay of the two fugitives. It was better 
he should not come near it. She proposed therefore to 
accomfiany him to his o^ lodgings. 

A few houses from his door th^ stopped. 

“ Won’t you step up? it is not late,” said Andrey. 

“ No, I must hurry home ; I promised to be back ai ten.” 

They shook hands, and Audrey went in. 

On ascending the dimly-lighted, rather dirty stairs, Andrey 
saw Vasily standing at the top of them. He was barefooted, 
hatless, and in his diirt sleeves. Hts cheeks were pale. He 
gesticulated violently^and strangely. As far as Andrey could 
guess, his friend wished him to keep silent, and not to move. 
He stopped short ^ordiugly. Walking noiselessly with his 
bare feet, Vasily rapidly descended toward Andrey, and putting 
his mouth to bis ear whispered : 

‘‘The police are in our room. Be off as* quickly as you 
can.” 

“The police! then let’s go together,” Andrey whispered in 
return. 

Vasily shook his head energetically in sign of refusal, and. 
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without any further explanation, he ran rapidly upstairs and 
disappeared, to Andrey^s surj)rise not into their room, but into 
a small unoccupied lumber-room opposite. 

When the grey tape of Vasily's waistcoat, projecting at his 
back after the fashion of a short pigtail, had plunged into 
the dark room, — no hope of explanation being left, — Andrey 
descended on tiptoe into the street. 

Vulitch had not yet turned the corner. 

“ An-nie I ” Andrey called, in a distinct though subdued 
voice, which went far in the silence of the night. 

The girl turned her head, and moved to tneet him. She 
thought that Andrey had forgotten to tell her something of 
importance. 

** It was decreed that I should *^accompany you to your 
house to-night,” he said ; the police are in mine.” 

The girl started. 

“ The police ! Vasily arrested?” 

** No, he's certainly not arrested, or they wouldn't let him 
wait in the stairs to forewarn me.” 

He related their strange interview. 

“What puzzles me most," he said, “is that Vasily has 
remained in the house, whilst he could so easily have left it 
with me.” 

“ Yes, it’s very strange,” said Vulitch. 

It was a strange adventure indeed, one of those which 
hapi>en only to men like Vasily. 

Having executed the kvartalny's errand, and ushered the 
enemy into his own room, Vasily sat quietly upon the end of a 
stool in the corner. He looked as innocent and unconcerned 
as one might wish, but be was very Uneasy in his mind. The 
time went on. Andrev might i^rn any minute, probably 
accompanied by the girt 

The two policemen began to talk, the tall sergeant standing 
by the side of his superior leaning to whisper in his ear. 
Vasily saw clearly how tbe kywialny, and after him the sergeant, 
looked at a place by the door, whith would be hidden when 
Andrey oi:>enccl it. 

They were planning how to attack Andrey from the front 
and from the rear at once, the blackguards ! 

But how to prevent it? The windows of their room looked 
into the court-yard, so that he could not give Andrey any signal 
of danger. He would hardly be of much use in the coming 
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fight, for he happened to be unarmed, his revolver was in the 
breast pocket of his jacket, which he had taken off before the 
police came, and which he could not possibly reach now without 
exciting suspicions. Vasily 'was at a loss how to find some ex- 
pedient, when the distant cracking of a rocket suggested a good 
idea to him. ^ ^ 

Your honour r* he exdaimedt in a most innocent tone; 
“ may I go to look at fireworks fi’om the window ? There’s 
a lumber-room opposite from which all the garden can be 
seen.'^ 

l‘he kvartalny was anxious to be alone with his sergeant. 

“ Yes, go if you like,” he said ; “ but don’t go far. You’ll 
be wanted directly.” 

Thus Vasily succeeded in escaping to the lumber-room, 
where he spent a very bad quarter of an hour, standing at the 
door and listening with palpitating heart to every noise from 
l)clow. 

When he had forewarned Andrey, he returned to the 
lumber-room relieved and happy, and this time fully enjoyed 
his well-merited amusement 

He was a peaceful, inoffensive, and rather lazy fellow, this 
Vasily, He disliked trouble of any kind, taking life as easily 
as it was possible for him, and preferring always to smooth 
over or cautiously circumvent all ol^stacles instead of violently 
breaking through them. 
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ZINA AT HOM|^ 

T here was considerable uneasiness as to Vasily^s fate 
in Zina’s house, where Andrey took temporary refuge. 
They all guessed something of the nature of his 
troubles. The police had^^probably dropped in at his lodgings 
l)y chance ; Vasily had got entangled somehow or other. I’hey 
knew him, and expected him to get clear of his difficulties 
and rejoin them — at the latest the next morning. But the 
morning passed, and Vasily gave no sign. 

They grew uneasy. Zina went to the abode of her friend 
the gaoler, and sent to him through his wife a request to find 
out immediately the names of all the people recently arrested. 
When they met at the usual time, the gaoler was able to assure 
Zina that Vasily was not among them; Vulitch was in the 
meantime despatched into the town to make reconnoitres among 
the Dubravnik people. She returned with the strange but 
comforting news that Vatajko had . met Vasily in the streets, 
free, as no escort or policeman was seen at his side. Hut 
Vasily was evidently in some fix, for he passed rapidly, making 
to Vatajko the sign not to approach or to speak to him. 

This was a confirmation of their early supposition. Vasily 
had got cvitangled with the police by some accident, and now 
was i)ia\ing a game to befool th^. 

“We may be easy about him now/’ Audrey said. “Tm 
sure he’ll do them, and willj)e with us l^fore long.” 

Zina hoped so too. i, 

I’heir new fears having subsided, ‘ their old cares and 
anxieties came once more to the fmnt ' ^ 

In the evening when tea was finished, and all three were 
assembled in Zina’s sitting-room, no household duties diverting 
the ladi& from conversation,^ Audrey entered upon the matter 
by asking Zina what were now her views and intentions as to 
Boris. 
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He was walking up and down the small room, his hands 
behind his back, not looking at Zina whilst he put the qneslion. 

“I’ll show you a letter on the subject from Boris,” Zina 
said. “ I got it the day affer the attempt. I was so upset 
then, that I forgot to send it over to your place ; but I have 
kept it for you.” 

She went to fetch from a hiding-place two pieces of paper, 
— one long and narrow, as if cut from a newspaper margin ; 
another, a square piece a few inches in area, a lly-loaf from 
some book. Bpth pieces were covered with closely-packed 
writing in pencil. 

In this letter, written the night following the disaster, J^oris 
thanked the friends who had risked their lives for his sake - 
Andrey in particular— in terms so warm and affectionate that 
tears filled Audrey’s eyes. But as matters stood now, Boris 
considered all further attempts at his rescue to be hopeless, 
and likely to involve his friends in ruin. He concluded by 
reejucsting Andrey to return to St Petersburg at once, and 
the others to disband without useless delay. 

“You don’t think, I hope, this conclusion in any way 
binding for us?” Andrey said, tiying to keep calm and matter- 
of-fact. 

“ No, I don't I” Zina exclaimed, vehemently. 

“I am glad you're not discouraged,” Andrey went on. 
“ In affairs like thi.s, pluck is everything. Peoide have failed 
four times, and escaped on the fifth; we shall be luckier next 
time.” 

“ Yes ; but on one point Boris is quite right,” Zina proceeded. 
“ You mustn't take [mrl in this affair any longer. You have 
doiie all a man could. To remaiii here Iqpgcr, would be to 
court your own ruin.” 

“ The same might be said about yourself.” 

“ No, it isn't the sjfine. The police don't know me, whilst 
they have found out your name, .and are mad against you. 
Besides,” she added, “there are considerations of a personal 
nature why I must go 6n with the work myself.” 

Andrey stopped in front of her. 

“Considerations of a i)ersonal nature?” he said with sur- 
prise. “I don't understand you, Zina; or, if I understand 
what you mean, I emphatically protest against your putting the 
matter on the paltry grounds of personal affection. We under- 
took it, because Boris is a man of high value for our cause, not 
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because he is personally dear to some of lis. Our feelings have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ 1 would never allow any one to risk himself for Boris, if 
I thought his rescue was only a*^ersqnal affair of my own,” 
Zina said. 

“Well, what does it matter then who of us docs it?” 
Andrcy said. “ You contradict yourself.” 

“ No,” she replied. “ I spoke of the past. But now 
things have changed for the woJ^fe, and this makes all the 
difference. If Boris was a stranger to me, I should have 
probably said that the affair must be given up. But I can*t. . . . 
That’s why I must do it myself. ...” * 

She frowned, and bent her head over the table, which stood 
in front of the sofa on which she sat 

“ You understand now, I suppose,” she added, in a cahtier 
tone, raising her head again, ^‘that considerations of a personal 
nature must also be taken into account sometimes.” 

He sat down on a stool opposite her, and taking her hand 
raised it gently to his lips. 

Zina’s reluctant confession only confirmed what he had said 
to himself long ago. She was consumed by a slow fire; The 
constant suspense, the brooding over an affair on which 
depended Borises life, was more than flesh could hear. A 
sudden bereavement was easier to support than this. And 
now her pain had reached a ’'point when reason ceased to 
control her feelings. If she remained^ m Dubravnik, she 
would do something desperate, and duly ruin herself to no 
purpose. She must be dragged away at any price. 

“Listen to me, Zina; and you, Annie; li^en too, for you 
must help me to persuade her,” Audrey sai^ still keeping Zina’s 
hand in his. “ You are quite right in saying that, hunted down 
as I am now, I could not be of much use here. But this can 
be^ easily set right. What 1 propose is th|s : I’ll start to-morrow 
for St Petersburg, and willriremWn let us say, a fortnight. 
I’ll frequent the students’ clubs, and the drawing-room parties, 
and mix in everything to make as much/boise as I can. Thus 
I shall attract to myself as much of the attention of the police 
as possible. And then, when they are quite sure that I am in St 
Petersburg for good, HI quietly return to Dubravnilc But you 
must entrust things to me entirely, and leave the town altogether. 
Personal feelings, must be taken into consideration sometimes, 
as you said. You are killing yourself staying here; and thte 
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must not be. Take it as a prompting of my personal friendship 
for you, if you’ll not take it for something better — but don’t be 
obstinate. Acce[)t ray proposal, and let us change places ! Will 
you ? Why do you not ans%er ? ” 

Zina sat thinking, her head bowed down upon her l)roast. 
It pained her to hurt Audrey by rejecting a proposal made in 
such terms. Buf she couIdn^t help it. 

“ No, I cannot,” she said, shaking her head sk)wly. 

He rose from his stool, and paced twice up and down the 
room. . . . 

Vulitch, crouched in the corner, dared not interfere. What 
could she say after Audrey’s appeal ? 

Audrey was silent too. It was useless to argue tlu‘ point 
further. Zina had made up her mind to perish, and perish she 
wduld. ... He could not stop her, and he had no heart to 
be angry with her obstinacy. She could not act otherwise in 
her particular circumstances, and her motives were good. But 
nobody would be happier for that. . . . 

“Don’t marry, young man, follow my advice ” Audrey 

hurst out, reciting the two lines of a song to give vent to his 
inmost feelings * 

He addressed his edifying remark to nobody in parlic:ular, 
least of all to Zina, who was past benefiting by tlie good 
advice. 

But it was Zina who caught the ball he had thrown into the 
air. She was glad of an opening which promised to divert the 
conversation from a subject too painful to her. 

Leaning pensively over the table, she drew with her finger 
some figures upon tli^cloth. 

“That’s the moralVou draw from the fable, is it?” she said. 

Andrey did not answer at once. Zina, leaning back, 
caressed demurely the yellow Vaska, her favourite cat, who 
sprang upon her kyees, anxious to make one of the company. 
With her expectant look she followed Andrey. 

“ Certainlyr I do. How can I help it ? ” Andrey said at 

last. 

He had tried to accept Zina’s decision with as much inward 
submissiveness and humility as he could muster. What came 
from so good a woman, inspired by such good motives, must 
needs be the right. He did not hope to see her again, and his 
only wish now was not to spoil the few hours they had to spend 
together. 
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He sat down by her side on the sofa. 

I'iiose who have to fight such a hard battle as ours, ouglit 
to steel their Ijreasts against feelings too tender for us,’’ he said 
in an absent way. 

lie felt downhearted, and was not 'in the least disfiosed to 
start upon a new debate. But Zina toot the offensive this 
time. I'he point which Audrey’s remark brought out, was one 
on which she had thought much of late. She did not wish 
Audrey to leave her with the impression that she had come to 
disavow w'liat she had valued so highly before. 

“ Why, then,” she asked, with a touch of irony, ^‘do you not 
accept at once Netchaiev’s view, that the more a revolutionist 
resembles a wooden log the nearer ho is to perfection ? All 
strong human affections are ties and trammels. Only, what 
would be the use of people who are incapable of having any ? ” 
You confuse two very different orders of feelings,” Audrey 
said, evasively. 

Zina w'anted to reply. But just then something occurred 
that intenTi[)ted their talk altogether. 

^'Stop a minute. I heard knocking somewhere,” Audrey 
said. * 

They listened. No knocking was heard, but a strange noise 
as if a handful of gravel had been thrown against the window 
panes. 

“ Some street ])oy’s prank ! ” Zina said. 

They saw nobody in the street But Vulitch opened the 
window, and looking out of it, exclaimed joyfully in a loud 
voice — 

“ It’s Vasily ! ” 

She rushed downstairs to let him in. 

In a minute Vasily’s big figure and beaming face appeared in 
the doorway, a trunk in one hand, a bundle of linen in the other. 

Audrey and Zina rose to meet, to emJt)race, and to cheer 
him, as if he had returned from a long journey. 

“I told you he would get off clear!” Audrey exclaimed, 
giving his friend a slap on the shoulder which made him totter. 
“ Now, tell us what have you been at all this time.” 

'‘Oh, it was^'l troublesome business!” Vasily exclaimed, 
throwing, himself on a chair. “I can hardly believe I am out 
of it.” 

“ Have you been arrested ?” Vulitch asked. 

“ Worse ! ” Vasily said, waving his hand. 
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“What? tortured perhaps?” Zina asked, with a smile. 

“ Worse than that, 1 assure you ! ” Vasily repeated. 

“ But what on earth has befallen to you, old fellow ? ” 
Audrey asked. “Tell us all in good order.” 

Vasily then related how the police came, how they incjuircd 
after Audrey, how he played the simpleton, and obtainetl per- 
mission to go and*look at the fireworks from the lumber-room. 

“ But why did you not make off with me at once after you 
had warned me ? ” Audrey asked. 

“ Well,” Vasily said, .scratching his neck, “ it would have been 
the best thing to do, if I only knew, what was going to liaf^pen 
afterwards. But I thought that the police would get out of the 
way of themselves, and leave me in peace. So I resolved to 
remain for a while.” 

“ Well, what happened next? Did they stay wailing for me 
long ? ” 

“ Till past midnight,” Vasily said, indignantly. “ 'I hcy called 
me in half an hour after I saw you, and I had to keep them com- 
pany. And the most curious thing is,” he added, in another 
tone, “that it was I who detained them, giving them hope that 
perhaps you might come ! ” 

A wondering uncertain smile played upon Vasily’s lij)s, but 
disappeared immediately, and his face became serious again. 

“Well,” he proceeded, “at half-past twelve the policemen 
rose and put their hats on. They were going to the devil at 
last, 1 thought. Before leaving, the kvartalny instructed me 
not to tell you when you came back a word about his visit, 
adding that he would call again the next day at eight. Tliis 
was an additional bother ; but J didn^t want to spoil my pa.ss- 
porl by runniifg away, and resolved to wait tfor him tjuielly. 

“ lie came. 

“ ‘ Has your lodger returned?’ 

“ ‘ No, your honour.' 

“ * Where can ite be ? ' 

“ ‘ Don't jenow, your honour.^ 

“ 1 made sure he would go away for good now. But he 
stuck to me like ar limpet. 

“ ‘ I-^ok here, Onesime,' he said to me, very kindly, ‘ I 
see you are an honest fellow, and I'll give you three roubles if 
you behave properly. I^avq your things here, and make a 
round of the public-houses and coffee-rooms in the neighbour- 
hood ; perhaps you'll find your lodger somewhere.' 
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‘‘ ‘Yes, your honour/ I said, ‘but I must start for Poltava 
to-day.’ 

“ * Never mind, you have plenty of time before you. You’ll 
earn three roubles if you catch your lodger, mind that.’ And 
he gave me instructions : — ‘ When you meet him, don’t frighten 
him. Tell him that his passport has beei> duly registered, 

and returned to you safely. He’ll be glad to' hear that, and 

will come along with you freely. Then, when you pass the 

first policeman, catch him by the collar, and give him into 

custody. Do you understand?’ 

“ * Yes, your honour,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Will you do all just as I tell you ? ’ 

“ ‘C'ertainly, your honour,’ I said.” 

Vasily, in relating the story of his adventure, had entered 
into the sjiirit of his recent performance. Amidst the hearty 
laugliter of his friends he recited his part, exactly as he had 
imiirovised it before the kvartalny. He bent his head on one 
side, stretched his neck, and twitched his lips, as a man paying 
close attention, and nodded his head in sign of assent with 
Ircmendous energy. 

“ We left the house together,” he proceeded, “ and I went to 
make my round of the taverns and public-houses. 1 couldn’t 
help it, for I might be followed and watched by a spy. It 
was then that I met Vatajko in the street, but I preferred not 
to speak to him. At four in the afternoon I returned to my 
house, 'rhe I’oltava train would start in an hour and a half. 
I might fairly consider my tribulations well over. 

“ 1 settled my accounts, packed my things, and came down 
into the street, thinking what was the best wa]^ to join you, 
when, lo and behold 1 my kvartalny in plain clothes watching 
me, and trying to hide himself behind a corner. The damned 
villain ! he was after me again. I had no choice but to go to 
the railway station instead of coming to ytju, I took a cab, 
the kvartalny followed at sqme distance in another. We 
reached the station long before the time for the train to start. 
The booking-office was not yet open. The kvartalny took 
refuge near the bookstall. I walked up and down, looking at 
the ceiling, the iJvindows, the doors, at everything but my 
kvartalny, ^jyhom I am supposed not to see. Yet I did not lose 
sight of him for a moment. I expected that he would be 
satisfied at last on seeing me safe at the station, and would 
leave me alone. But no; he was always there, watching. 
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The booking-office was opened. People began to put them- 
selves in line to get their tickets. He was still there, the 
villain ! I strolled across the hall, and took my place by the 
railing. This would be enough lor him, I hoped. 

“ The kvartalny rose indeed, but only to come nearer, and 
saunter by the booking-office. 

** I was greatly *^perplexed what to do. To take a ticket for 
Poltava, and to get out at the first station ? But I had only 
two roubleS||^ my pocket — not half enough to pay ray fare. 
To ask for a ticket for the next station, not for Poltava ? I 
could not do it, because the kvartalny would hear me, and 
suspect I had deceived him in everytliing else, and probably 
arrest me. 

“ The people passed on one by one. I came nearer and 
nearer to the window of the booking-office, and still I had no 
idea whatever what to do, and how the thing would end for 
me. 

“ Finally, I was face to face with the clerk. The kvartalny 
was at my back, behind the railings. 

** * A ticket for Poltava, third ! ' I say, in a resolute, loiul 
voice, and I began to unbutton the toj) of my waistcoat to 
take the money from my bosom. 

* Be quick ; you are keeping people waiting,' the clerk 
shouts. 

“ ‘ In a moment,' I answer, firmly. 

“ I pull out from my bosom the cross, I look at it, and 
then I thrust my hands into my hair, 

“ ‘ Brethren orthodox ! I am robbed ! ' I cry at the top of 
my voice, and I run from the booking-office like a madman 

“ A crowd gathers round me, and I begin to tell that I had 
a twenty-five rouble note, all my saving.s, tied with a string to 
the cross in my bosom, but that a scoundrel of a lodger, whom 
I picked up froffi the street,Jias robbed me of the money 
in the nighj and run away. Xnd I wipe away with rny coat 
sleeve the tears, the real tears, flowing from my eyes at the 
tale of ray misfortune ! ” 

Vasily's rough face lit up for an instant with his half 
wondering smile, which disappeared as rapidly as it came, as 
he resumed his story. ^ 

“ When I thought my audience sufficiently moved, I dried 
my tears, seized my trunk, and was off as quick as I could, 
jumping into the first cab I met at the gate.” 
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“And the kvartalny,” Vulitch asked, “did he not follow 
you any longer ? ” 

“ No, he did not. I was so upset with the loss of all my 
property, that I lost sight of him for a moment. But when we 
were fairly off, I turned back and saw nobody behind me. I 
spent the remainder of the evening in moving from one place 
to another, to be sure that I wasn’t followed. He has left me 
alone this time for good.” 

“ Ffe has probably gone home,” Zina said, ipghing, “ to 
write to his chief a report upon the wicked tricks the revolu- 
tionists play upon simpletons whom they have ensnared.” 

“ But, for goodness’ sake,” Andrey asked, “ why did you 
return to the house in the afternoon when once you were let 
alone? That's what I can’t understand. You could have 
easily got rid of any possible spy following you without all that 
trouble.” 

Vasily shrugged his shoulders, surprised in his turn by the 
question, 

“ And my luggage which was left there ? ” he said. 

Andrey burst into a heartier laugh than he had laughed 
during all Vasily’s story. 

“ Now, you must certainly see what treasures our Vaska 
went to rescue from the dragon’s flaws,” he said to the ladies. 

He moved towards the trunk, with the evident intention of 
exhibiting its contents to the admiration of the company. But 
Vasily snatched it from his hands, and sat upon it resolutely. 
He would not permit such things to be exhibited before the 
ladies. 

The next day, Andrey took leave of his friends, and started 
back to St Petersburg, charged by Zina to raise money for 
the continuation of their enterprise. Vasily remained in 
Dubravnik. He very truly observed, that, thanks to his happy 
exterior, he was equally safe anjywhere, and lie was resolved to 
preserve his allegiance to Zina to the last These was some- 
thing truly chivalrous at the bottom of Vasily’s character, which 
was seen at its best in his bearing towards Vtromen. He had 
always a lady of hiS heart after whom he was sighing ; but, as 
a true knight, he was ready to serve any lady might be in 
need of him, and to no one else was he so decitlfjtevoted as to 
Zi'na. ' 
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AN UNEXPECTED COMPLICATION. 

S T PETERSBURG was in its holiday dress when Andrey 
set foot upon its pavement again. The first snow had 
just fallen, and that is a grand holiday time for every 
Northerner. 

Streets, footpaths, benches, roofs, the decks of the numerous 
craft huddled all along the narrow canal which stretched ui)on 
Andrey’s left, — all was covered with a neat, sparkling sheet of 
virgin snow. The black motionless trees looked fantastically 
transformed under that thick deposit of white down, covering 
even the thinnest twig. The sun was lost in the enormous 
depth of slowly falling snow. But it was exceedingly clear 
below. The bright shadowicss ground shone with a soft light, 
which rejoiced the eye and the heart after the dreary dulness 
of the autumnal brown. The air was fresh and bracing, filled 
with the exhilarating .smells of the snow and of the winter. 
The passers-by, bestrewn with big white flakes all over their 
hats, coats, beards and hair, looked oddly as if at a carnival, 
'fhe faces were merry, the horses trotted briskly. Some sleighs 
glided here and there, their owners proud of being the first to 
welcome beautiful queen winter. 

Yielding involuntarily to the general gaiety, Andrey walked 
rapidly along the Ligovsky canal, hastening towards Lena's 
house. He had not announced his arrival to anybody this 
time ; but he knew that I^na lived now at the canal, very near 
the railway station, and he migfit easily catch her. 

I'he girl was just coming out of the gate, a small fur cap 
upon her head, ‘fresh and bright as the day, when Andrey 
called her by her name. ' 

She stared at him, surprised. Then her face brightened with 
a smile of he^lrty welcome. , 

“ Th^jre y^u arc once more ! ” she exclaimed. “ I feared that 
after what happened in Dubravnik you would stick there faster 
than ever. But have you returned for good ? ” she asked. 
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Yes, for good,” said Andrey. 

I.ena was going out on some business of her own, but 
for Audrey’s sake she resolved to make a circuit and accompany 
him to headquarters. She questioned him about the Dubrav- 
nik attempt, which had made a considerable impression in the 
revolutionary world. Andrey satisfied her curiosity, without 
eagerness, hut without reluctance. The change of place and 
of surroundings had blunted the painfulness of his recollections. 
He could now speak of the affair calmly, as 6f a thing past, 
which must be accepted just as it was. 

And what is the news in your parts?” he asked the girl in 
his turn. 

“In the section you mean ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, nothing particular. Tania has been elected a 
member. She had her five guarantors, and nobody opposed. 
She has already accepted. 1 hope we have made a good ac- 
quisition in her.” 

“ I am sure of it,” Andrey said. 

“ She has been working for some time in the Narva district, 
and she does well enough for a beginner,” Lena went on. “ It 
is a pity she will have to leave the town.” 

“ Will she?” Andrey asked, with sudden sadness. 

“ .She goes to Moscow,” Lena replied. “ It was resolved to 
strengthen our section there, which is rather weak. George 
lias been commissioned to go on a proj^ganda trip to Moscow, 
and 1 ania volunteered to accompany him. She has got good 
connections in the town, who might prove available.” 

“ 1 see now ...” Andrey stammered, turning his face 
aside to conceal his trouble. 

'rhe news did not surprise liim. He was prepared to hear 
something of the kind. But the keen chilling pain he felt at 
Lena’s words, showed him how much hidden hope still lingered 
in his foolish heart. 

“ You know, people say that they will probably marry soon,” 
Lena went on, innocently, roasting him on a slbw fire. “They 
are said to have boon in love with each other for a long time. 
But I do not believe it ; I have not noticed it, anyhow. It is 
probably mere gossip.” 

“ Why not? George is a very good fellow,” Andrey said, in 
an honest attempt to be impartial. 

Lena did not suspect in the least that this conversation 
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might have any special significance for Ancircy. She did not 
notice his trouble, little observant as she was by nature and 
habit. LiOvc had not yet spoken in her own heart, and love 
affairs in general were matters of the smallest possible interest 
to her. The rumours about Tania and (leorgc were for her 
simply a bit of hews, and she passed on easily and uncon- 
cernedly to other topics. 

At headcjuargirs Andrey met several friends, George among 
them. He threw himself on Audrey's neck wi^^h an exclama- 
tion of joy. He had also shared Lena's apprehensions that 
Andrey would remain in Dubravnik. His return was therefore 
a double pleasure to him. 

(ieorge inquired anxiously about Zina. Andrey told him 
frankly everything, without concealing his fears as to her posi- 
tion. They talked together easily and cordially. But when 
the others went away, and Andrey remained alone with (jcorge, 
both felt a sort of uneasine.ss. Andrey was burning with im- 
patience to know something about Tania, but he could not 
screw up his courage to ask. And George, as if on purpose, 
did not even so much as mention the girl's name. 

This was so contrary to George's usual habit of talking 
about 'I'ania, in season and out of season, that Andrey at onc e 
concluded that he did it on purpose. George had evidently 
guessed his secret, and abstained from speaking of 'J'ania so as 
not to hurt him. It was very good of him, and Andrey re- 
solved to take the hint. He talked on indifferent topics as 
best he could. Finally, unable to hold out any longer, he 
asked whether Tania lived still at her father's house. 

“ Oh no," George answered. It was ,fiuitc impossiljle, 
because she would have involved him in no end .of troubles. 
She lives by herself in lodgings in the district where slie 
works." ^ 

Cieorge added nothing more, ^but he fixed upon his friend a 
look of mingled kindness and melancholy, which stung Andrey 
to the quick. He turned his head aside, and asked abruptly 
about George’s prtper. After this he c:arefully avoided men- 
tioning Tania’s name again. This doleful Idbk of George was 
gall and wormwood to him. 

Andrey resumed his favou^tc w^ork of propaganda, seclud- 
ing himself almo.st entirely in his Wyborg district. He seemed 
to hunger for work, taking upon himself all he could get 
Even the exacting fault-finding Lena was delighted with him 
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saying that he seemed in a fair way to making up in no time 
for his short leave of absence. 

At the same time, Audrey’s former unwillingness to appear 
as propagandist among educated people grew into a positive 
aversion. Jf e refused peremptorily to go tr; any of the students’ 
meetings, or parties outside their business mee'tings. He seldom 
saw even his friends and fellow-conspirators. What for? It 
woulcf'be merely self-indulgence and waste time. He was 
in the sternest; mood, trying to purge his life of all that was not 
strictly duty. 

(Icorge was the only person to whom he paid any visits. 
Probably because at present it was for him rather a penance 
than otherwise ; he was so anxious to prove to himself that his 
fit of vulgar jealousy was well over, and that he felt as friendly 
with (jeorge as ever. He would have kept his resolution but 
for that unbearable look of doleful compassion which he noticed 
now and then in George’s expressive eyes. He called twice in 
the first week after his arrival, and then stopped his visits, 
alleging as jirctcxt want of time. 

Tania he would as lief not see at all. He wras glad that 
the fulfilment of the mission entrusted to him by Zina did 
no^ rcfiuire a personal interview with her. Since the day 'Pania 
had become a member of their society, all her fortune belonged 
to the cause, and she, as a matter of course, had no more voice 
in disposing of her money than any other member of their 
brotherhood. Andrey easily obtained from the League half of 
the sum needed, which Zina required immediately. The other 
half was promised to him within a month by Repin, whom he 
went to sec a few days after his return from Dubravnik. 

He mel Tania a fortnight later, at a meeting of the group to 
which they both belonged. It was a small special meeting, 
composed of about a dozeti men and wcspien engaged in the 
propaganda among workmen^ The famous Taras Kostrov was 
among those present He was one of the pioneers of this form 
of propaganda. Stress of business had compelled him long 
ago to give up actual worlq but he drop^d in occasionally 
at these meetingjfe when time permitted. To-day he came for 
a .short time to meet a friend, Shepelev, one of the permanent 
members of the group, with whom he had special business to 
talk over. 

Though the room was full of people, it was 1 aras Kostrov 
alone whom one saw at first, for it was imix)ssible not to be 
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attracted by his proud, powerful face, of remarkable manly 
beauty, breathing intelligence, and boundless courage. 

Andrey exchanged a friendly nod with Kostrov, ai>d went to 
shake hands with Tania, whom he saw in the farthest corner 
of the room absorbed in reading a freshly issued poinilar 
pamphlet. 

It was not without misgivings that Andrey went -to this 
meeting, at which he knew he should see Tania. Bu^now 
that they were face to face he felt nothing but a calm pleasure. 
The girl received him in a friendly way, but soon resumed her 
reading, in which she seemed to be greatly interested. Andivy 
did not want to disturb her. He .stretched out his hand over 
several heads to Lena, who was not far off, and took a seat. 

The company was not yet complete, though the api)oinlcd 
time had already passed. The room was filled with tlie buzz 
of subdued voices of people talking to beguile the time. 'I'nras 
and She[)clev went on assiduously with their business. Sheixdcv 
— a pale-faced young man, with long hair and a yellow beard, 
in long boots and a high wai.stcoat buttoned up to the collar, 
such as the Russian artisans are “wont to wear — was explaining 
something to his companion. Taras listened, looking absently 
before him. He could follow a speech very closely, and yet 
be thinking about another subject — he understood everything 
so well at a hint. At this moment his restless mind was far 
away : he was thinking of a proposal he meant to make at a 
meeting of a very different nature, to which he had to go in 
half-an-hour. He knew very well that his motion would pro- 
voke a tempest. This made him feel exceedingly soft and 
tender by anticipation. That was why his dark glistening eyes 
were so unusually kind when he turned them upon his inter- 
locutor, and the tone of his occasional remarks was so gentle 
and sweet. 

Taras Kostrov was known as one of the strongest men of 
the party, as hejwas certainly the most domineering. But he 
wore a velvet glove upon his iron hand. His manners were 
soft and winning, and his speeches, when his passion was at its 
highest, became “ sweeter than honey,” as his Mversaries used 
to say. 

When all were assembled, th^ discussion was opened in an 
informal way. Shepelev, who had finished his affair with 
Taras, looked round, and jeeing there was nobody wanting, 
plunged into business. He negan to say, without any kind of 
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exordium, what had been done in his district since the last 
meeting, and what was in preparation. He was freely inter- 
rupted by questions, suggestions, and criticisms from the 
audience. The discussion resembled more a free talk between 
friends than a formal debate. 

Lena had to speak after Shepelev. Hut she did not want 
to make any rej^ort to-day. There was no change worth 
speaking of in her district 

“ Let us rather hear what Tania has to tell. She has new 
ground to work upon, and fruitful ground, I hope.” 

‘^Not very, up to the present, I am bound to confess,” 
'I'ania said. 

'Fhc y)rospect for the future was, however, not so bad, as 
was elicited by the questions of several friends, among whom 
'Faras and Andrey were prominent. 

It was evident that the district, if well managed, might 
become in time an important centre. 

“ Would it not be well,” suggested Taras, “ that an experi- 
enced man should be transferred — for a time at least — to the 
Narva district ? ” 

He could not wait to hear the result of his proposal. The 
inexorable watch warned him that he must be off. He shook 
hands with Shepelev, and left hurriedly, 

am just of Tarases opinion,” Lena said. “Wc have 
nobody free, but some of us can leave an old place where the 
pro[)aganda has struck root well. For starting, a man will ho 
belter, I think, than a woman.” 

She looked at Andrey, who felt with trouble and mortifica- 
tion that he was beginning to blush under this significant 
glance. .His resolution not to see Tania outside business 
meetings like this, vanished away at Lenars glance, as if it had 
never been. Now he knew that in reality he had come to this 
very meeting with the hope that something would turn up to 
bring him nearer to the girl. 

“ Shepelev can leave his place,” one voice said. 

Andrey felt very unhappy. It seemed to him that his 
chance was gone. Shepelev was one of the best and most 
experienced of the propagandists. 

‘‘Yes, let Shepelev go to ^hc Narva district,” several voices 
repcatjed. 

'fhe question seemed settled^ but Lena interpo.sed. “ I 
think.” she said, ‘‘Andrey will do much belter than Shepelev.” 
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She proceeded to give her reasons, reviewing with i)erfect 
frankness and cciuanimity the resiicclive (jualirications of the 
two men. Shepelev, she admitted, was very good as lecturer 
and debater. l"he workmen understood him well, and were 
easily converted by him. But he was not the fittest penson to 
work up a new field and pick out new men ; he was neither 
active nor enterprising enough for that. Besides, he was slow 
in making acquaintance with the people. Audrey in l)oth 
respects was the better man of the two. 

l.ena made her speech in a uniform business-like tone, 
Without raising her voice a single note. Her blue eyes, which 
she moved as she spoke from one candidate to the other, rested 
upon them with the same placid calmness when she made a 
compliment as when she put forward a cutting criticism. 

Shepelev listened to the discursive examination of himself 
very attentively, his elbow on the arm of his chair, twisting his 
yellow board between his fingers. He smiled now and then at 
Lena’s sharpest remarks, enjoying quietly the girl’s straight- 
forwardness. 

“Yes, I think you will do better here than I,” he said to 
Audrey, when Lena had finished. “ Can you leave your dis- 
trict wilhout inconvenience?” 

Now that the thing which he so ardently wished a minute 
before depended upon one word of his, he was taken with a 
sudden fear, as if an abyss had opened before his eyes. 

“ Of course he can I ” said Lena, who knew Audrey’s district 
as well as he did. 

Andrey looked timidly at Tania, who was next him. 
'rhe girl seemed troubled and perplexed at the unlooked-for 
])n)posal. This hurt Andrey profoundly. Why should thtiy 
both be so much concerned about him? It wfvs odd enough 
on George s part ; but from her he certainly did not expect 
this. Love or no lovCf he was uot a milksop ; and he would 
prove to them that in all matters connected with the cause, he 
would never be influenced by consideration^ touching his i)cr- 
sonal feelings. 

His mind was made up at once, and he gave his full and 
unreserved consent to the new arrangement. 

When the discussion on current affairs was over, he begged 
Tania, in a rather formal way, ih tell him some more parti- 
culars about her work, which was now their common concern. 

She explained what she itould, adding that her workmen 
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would meet at her house that evening. "I he best thing would 
be for Anclrcy to go with her at once, to see them all, and find 
out for himself. 

Andrey was disengaged for the rest of the day. 'I'here ^'as 
no reason why he should not accept a proposal which was so 
agreeable to him. They left at once, Andrey feeling consider- 
ably softened toward the girl. 

On the way he asked her how her father took their separa- 
tion, and whether she saw him often. This to]>ic brought 
them at once to the close terms of their earlier acquaintance. 
Andrey had a sincere regard for the old bairister. 1ania 
knew this, and it gave her particular pleasure to remember it 
now. With George she could hardly speak of her family 
drama. All his sensitiveness and delicacy notwithstanding, 
he was dull as wood upon certain points ; it exasperated her 
sometimes to feel that this side of her life was almost in- 
comprehensible to him. With Andrey it was different, and it 
did her good to unbosom herself upon a question that pained 
her so much. 

'lania did not live alone. The conspirators had at their 
disposal several elderly women, mostly former servants in the 
families of revolutionists. They were employed as house- 
keepers, when no particular skill was required for the office. 
I'cw of them understood anything of the revolution, but they 
were all faithful and trustworthy as old family servants. One 
of these women, formerly Zina’s nurse, was lent to Tania, as 
her housekeeper and supposed landlady. 

Tania gaily showed Andrey her new apartment, which was 
not very prepossessing and much unlike her old dwelling-place. 
The lodgings — the best she could find in a convenient street — 
w^ere rather too spacious for her. They consisted of five rooms 
on a flat, of which only three could be filled by Tania’s scanty 
stock of furniture. The twojDthers wqre quite empty, giving 
to the place an uncomforh?ble desolate appearance. The girl 
pretended that it made it look like an old castle. 

The largest room, provided with a long deal table and a 
number of rough stools and benches, ^s’as the one where the 
meetings were neld. 

The workmen soon came in. They were seven in number, 
arrivii^# for the sake of precaution, in tw'o batches, 

Andrey was introduced by Tania as a friend, intending to 
settle in the neighbourhood and\take part in their common 
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work. All were glad to hear it, and he was at once treated as 
one of the family. He did not want, however, to interfere in 
the w'ork, i)refernng to sec how Tania aaiuitted herself in her 
new duties. 

He prepared himself for a good deal of indulgence. JJut 
he recognised very soon that condescension would be out of 
place. 'Jania, this* delicate, high bred girl, who had spent 
all her life in draw'ing-rooms, seemed to be quite at home 
among these children of toil. Without any effort and with no 
other teacher than her ardent desire to be understood, slie 
used a language and a style which they had no difficulty in 
grasping. She put so much of her soul in the work that she 
became almost one with her audience. 

All this was very promising, though she was not without 
her shortcomings. She was afraid to give full play to her own 
impulses. Once or twice Andrey caught in the girl’s words 
a warm, contagious thrill of deep feeling, but just when her 
own emotion began to tell upon the audience, she checked 
her.'^clf, like a timid rider, w^ho dares not take advantage of 
the generous fire of his steed. 

A little experience and practice would leach her to do 
better. She had very good stuff in her anyhow. If at the 
beginning Andrey tried not to be too exacting, at the end he 
had to be careful not to overlook her deficiencies. 

'J’he reading finished, ^hey began to talk. Andrey joined 
in the conversation, bringing forward topics upon which each 
could say his word. He wanted to get an idea of his new 
comiianions. 

They parted on the best terms, the workmen having 
obtained from' Andrey a promise to come again, as soon as he 
had moved into their district. 

Tania detained Andrey for another hour or so; she was 
so anxious to have a tglk with him. 

The girl was in the honeymoon of her revolutionary 
activity. Everything connected with it was fresh and engross- 
ing. Habit had not yet entered as a sedative into her ardour, 
nor had experience taught her to be cautious.^ She brought 
all the warmth of a woman and of a neophyte into her relations 
with her workmen. 

Her first question to Andrey^ when they were alone was, 
how he liked her pupils. According to her each of them had 
something promising or sympathetic about him. Andrey did 
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not exactly share her views. But he was in high s[)irits to-night, 
ready to see the best in everything. 

“ 1 am sure, anyhow,** he said, “ that in a few months we 
shall have a good organisation in this district.** 

'1 ania was much elated at such brilliant prospects, 

“ We must divide the work to be more successful,** she 
suggested. “ I will take upon myself the' teaching and the 
preliminary work. You shall give them the final polish.** 

‘‘ If division of labour there must be,** Audrey said, “ I think 
that it will be rather for you to give our men the final polish, 
and for me to pick them up from the crowd. I always held 
the opinion that in awakening souls, we men must give the 
palm to women. I do not think that our case is an exception 
to that general rule.’* 

The girl looked at him in surprise. It was difficult for her 
to believe that he meant what he said. 

“ But I am hardly able to speak to them, and I know so 
little,” she said. 

“ Of course you will have to work hard younself,” Audrey 
said. “ But I .assure you that erudition is not the chief 
cpiality in a good propagandist. It is nothing compared 
with . . ,** 

“ With what?** the girl said, eagerly. 

“ With the power to move hearts and to infuse into them 
your own devotion. Perhaps you 'wish me to tell you the 
secret of doing that ? ’* 

“ By all means ! ** Tania exclaimed. “ You must not 
keej) such knowledge for your own benefit.** 

“ It is to feel all this yourself.** 

^lania burst into laughter. She expected something 
extraordinary and at the same time very practical. And it was 
only that. . . . 

“ Why, then, should women have any ^advantage over men ? ** 
she asked. “ Are our men^unfeeling or not devoted ? *’ 

“ No. But there are degrees and a world of difference 
between them, you know. I cannot help becoming Pindaric 
when I think of our women, and that does not suit a man 
like me. I really think they are too good for our Mother 
Russia — for the time we live in at all events.** 

Her stopped, pensively. 

“You will succeed too in the work you have chosen/* 
he added, looking at her earnef^tly. “You have the very 
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precious qualities required to achieve great success in that 
line. Trust to my prophecy, for I know something about it.” 

He spoke soberly, but the eyes that he lifted on the girl 
glowed with admiration. He was so happy to be able to 
sincerely pay her that modest homage. 

Tania blushe4 with ‘the intense surprise and pleasure these 
words gave her. 

I would give much for your prophecy to prove true,*' she 
said, and then asked, “ When shall you be able to move to our 
district ?” 

“In a few d/ ' may as well begin my work from 

to-morrow. Twe , .uiSfance is not much.” 

“Very well. ^r"wiH expect you then to-morrow evening,” 
the girl said, giving to Audrey a strong and warm shake of the 
hand. 

Audrey returned home a happy man. He was feasting 
upon the recollections of the evening, and the certainty of 
seeing the girl again to-morrow. In this new and higher 
phase of her life, Tania appeared to him as if transfigured 
and glorified. Her beSt qualities which he had formerly only 
anticipated, were now in full bloom. And what a rapidity of 
growth 1 Such wonders, he thought, happen only with girls. 
He left her a child. Now she was a woman, but as free from 
self-consciousness as a child. He felt that he loved her now 
more deeply than ever, but his apprehensions of the morning 
had entirely vanished. His former resolution to avoid the girl 
seemed to him now utterly absurd. He did not expect, and 
did not seek, any return for his love. Why, then, should he 
avoid the girl, with whom he had so much in common ? 7’hey 
had worked very well that night together, and they wpuld work 
in the same way in the future, no matter whether he loved 
her much or little or not at all. The, old romancers might 
well consider love-making tlie chief interest in life. He knew 
Ijctter than that. ♦ 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT THE SAME WORK. 

A NDRKY had ninny opportunities for congratulating 
himself upon his courageous resolution to take the 
hull by the horns. During the month which followed 
his removal to the Narva district he knew that happiness which 
is second only to the raptures of a returned love : the com- 
panionship of the woman one loves in a work into whicli both 
of them luit the best of their souls. 

'The trilling, dull, everyday details had for him a new 
significance and charm. The little successes he achieved in 
his work, weie now' actual triumphs, that filled him with keen 
joy. Me w'as exceiitionally successful in his propaganda all 
this time. Me became more perceptive and eloquent, the 
warmth of his own afiection making him feel kindlier to 
otlicr men. 

Mo.st of his time he spent out of doors. TIic twenty-four 
hours hardly sufficed for him to do all the work he had on 
hand. Thank.s to the intioductions he received from Tania’s 
workmen, the circle of his connections extended rapidly. Out 
of his many new friends an 1' ^ymjmthisers he had to choose 
men whom it was safe tc l!o Tania’s evenings. As the 

workmen who were present at those meetings ran as much 
ri.^k as they were pS'^ties to a wilful murder or arson, it was 
the custom that no candidate for one,, of their small clubs 
should be invited without ♦he consent and approbation of all 
the members. Andrey and 'lania adhered to this wise rule ; 
but Andrey soon acciuired such popularity, that practically 
all abided by Ips advice. A clever ^udkted man a giant 
intellectually in a crowd of illiterate peasants and mechanics 
— provided that he knows how to win their confidencci 

The" number of their adherents grew rapidly. Another 
centre, in Whiph two young men lived, was founded in the 
It was risky to receive f>o many people at the same 
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girl as he wished. It pained him to leave her even for* ala 
hour. But this pn?(|tion was imposed on both of them by the 
exigencies of their work, and he bore it with resignation, 
requiting himself by taking good care not to waste any of 
his opportunities of seeing her. He certainly could not be 
jealous of their common cause. 

He was satisfied, and happy on the whole. It was a calm 
and refined sort of happiness, which did not turn his head > 
but Audrey consoled himself with the idea, that what had to 
last long must naturally be calm. He firmly believed that 
their present relations would be prolonged indefinitely, until a 
little circumstance showed him that the edifice he suppo.sed 
to ^ be built of stone, was rather a house of cards tliat a touch 
ofnhe finger w'ould overturn. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE CRlSI%t, 

O NE evening Tania and Andrey were sitting alone in 
their workroom. It was very late, and the whole 
house was plunged in the fn*st deep sleep. The 
young ])eople had returned half an hour before from a meeting 
at the house of one of their companions. The evening had 
been an exceptionally successful and agreeable one. Tania 
had chosen for to-night’s reading a very touching story of 
popular life and suffering. She was excited by it herself, and 
spoke unusually well. She went home in her happiest mood. 
Andrey accomi)anied her, as usual, to her house. He was in 
good spirits also, and could not withstand the desire to step 
up to her room for another half-hour, under the pretext t! at 
after so much talking it was right to have a cup of tea. 

^ Tania brought him in, opening the door with her latch- 
key. The housekeeper had already gone to bed. They did 
not want to disturb her, preferring to provide for their needs 
themselves. With much bustling and laughing they lighted 
their samovar, and ransacked the cupboards, Tania having 
, cautiously stolen the keys from under the housekeeper’s pillow, 
[Where the gobd woman was wont to put them for the night. 

When the things were upon the table, both discovered 
.that they were quite hungry. They had the pleasantest supper, 
and talked gaily. * 

Andrey mentioned the story which had been read. 

“ We must recommend it to our friends," hi said. “ I 
don’t remember any otlier story so stirring to our workmen 
as this one. It must be made, 1 think, a permanent addition 
to our stock." 

Tania a^eed, and promised t^at she would take it to Lena 
at her first visit. • 

But perhaps it is not the hors^ but the rider, who won 
he prize,” Andrey said, smiling. “ I %ppe that after to-night’s 
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experience you have no longer any doubt as to your capacities 
and brilliant future as propagandist among workmen.” 

“Yes, I hope 1 shall do something in that way,” 'I'ania 
said, happy as a skylark trying its young wings and taking its 
first flight. “ Now I am beginning to be afraid that I have got 
so used to speaking to workmen, that I shall lose altogether the 
capacity for addressing people of our own set.” 

“ Would it be such a great loss to you ? ” Andrey asked, 
good-humouredly. 

“ Of course it would, especially now ! ” Tania exclaimed, 
with youthful warmth. 

“ Why?” Andrey inquired. 

'J'he girl’s words jarred somewhat unpleasantly upon his ear. 

“ Because I am about to try my strength on that field,” she 
said, “ and I am so anxious to carry havoc amidst my old 
friends there. You know, George said to me yesterday we are 
to start for our Moscow trip in a week or so.” 

A chill came over Andrey’s heart. I’he girl had said 
nothing new to him. He had never forgotteh Tania’s projected 
trip with George. He could not forget it, if he would. 1'his 
was one of the most obnoxious birds that visited his cornfield, 
which he had the greatest difficulty in scaring away. He waf 
prepared for the fact, but he never thought that she would be 
so exultant at the prospect of leaving him and the work Ic 
which he had believed her to be .so strongly attached. It was 
the girl’s way of speaking of it which made his heart ache so 
painfully. 

He fixed a dismal look upon the beautiful happy face, 
trying in vain to discover upon it something more in harraon) 
with his own feelings. 

“Are you so impatient to go to Moscow?” he asked 
dejectedly. 

Tania gave ho answer to Andrey’s question. Her cyei 
closed, a bright smile on hef lips, she only made a number o 
small affirrSative nods. 

Her flushed face said the rc.si. She left him without s 
regret, without a thought. He was nothing to her, whilst shi 
was everything to him. She was satisfied with his companj 
only for want of somethingt better. As soon as he was out c 
her sight, she would forget his ver^ existence. 

Andre/s lips turned pale. 

“ I quite realise th/t you should be delighted at going t 
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Moscow,” he said, in a calm slow voice, whilst inwardly he 
was boiling with rage, “ It’s such dull drudgery to repeat 
always the same thing to a handful of common workmen. 
It’s much more exciting to score a success among an educated 
set, who will sing your praises and will publish your achieve- 
ments far and wide.” 

The girl started at this outrageous accusation. She could 
hardly believe her ears. She lifted upon him her wide open 
bewildered eyes, but she could not recognise that cold stetn 
face, which she was accustomed to sOe so kind and so friendly. 

Do you consider me so frivolous ? ” she stammered. 

Her voice trembled. Tears shone in her eyes. 

The sight filled him with burning remorse. He was ready 
to throw himself at her feet, and implore forgiveness for the 
first pain he had caused her. But some evil spirit, stronger 
than himself, took possession of him, filling his words with 
^ gall and poison. 

“ How can T help being disappointed in you,” he burst forth 
vehemently, ** if y6u tell me yourself that you burn with im- 
patience to give up a work v^ch you said you liked ; when 
the hope of shining among pnfiistines and high-class puppets 
turns your head ; when ” 

lie was unable to proceed. He seized his hat and ran out 
jof the house, without taking leave of the girl. 

P>erything grew gloomy from that evening. They patched 
‘jup their first quarrel on the morrow, but that did not improve 
nhc matter. 'Fhe base of their friendship was shaken. Audrey 
{l)elieved no longer in the existence of those solid moral ties 
petween them, in which hitherto he had had such a trust 

He recognised, of course, when the heat of passion was 
.over, that he had exaggerated when he supposed the girl 
bitterly indifferent to his very existence. She might no doubt 
retain a bit of lukewarm friendship for him. But this was. 
^ worse than nothing. He thirstetf for all; and the little he had 
served only to show how much was kept back. 6f jealousy 
of George he did not think any longer. George or another, or 
nobody at all, what did it matter to him ? He was jealous of 
^ every moment, every thought, she did not share with him. 
His new jealousy destroyed the old one, as a strong pain makes 
us forget a lesser ache. In the charming and dangerous 
intimacy "in which they had lived, ^ndrey’s feelings had 
‘trown upon him imperceptibly. Now ffiey burst forth fiercely, 
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filling his heart, kindling his blood. He could not exist 
without her, for in her absence he did nothing but torment 
himself about her. To run away was now out of the f|uestion. 
He calculated the hours and the minutes he had to wait before 
he could decently see her again. Bui as soon as he had 
secured for himself this happiness, the remembrance of his 
wrongs surged out of the depths of his heart, overwhelming 
aU that was good and benevolent in his feelings toward the 

S ir^^ The very enjoyment of her presence turned to j)oison 
k him. The deep, the penetrating pleasure of yielding and 
submitting to the beautiful child was gone. He felt humiliated 
at being so much at her mercy, revolting against her power of 
making him happy or wretched at pleasure, 'rhis inward 
struggle kept him in constant irritation. He became peevish 
and captious, trying to find fault with her, wrangling about 
everything ; and he was not ashamed to use the advantages of 
his superior dialectical skill and experience to torment her the 
more effectively. 

Tania received his first rebukes without defending herself ; 
they hurt her too much for that. ^ But soon she lost confidence 
in his fairness, and began to resent his unjustifiable ill-temper. 
The mutual understanding established by many months of 
friendly intercourse was destroyed in a few days. When alone, 
free from these galling influences, Andrey saw with horror , 
how rapidly tlieir estrangement w'as growing. He tried to 
regain the lost ground* by offering her apologies. And the^ 
next moment he began all over again. I 

Tania was no less miserable than Andrey. One morning, i 
coining unexpectedly, he saw by her eyes that she had bcen«j 
crying. He accused himself of being the grcate*st of villains,/* 
and was about to confess everything. But the girl received : 
his first words so badly, that they fell out worse than ever. 

. They were rdlling down a steep decliyity, and Ixid to hurl 
themselves^ to the bottom wifhout any pj/»sibility of stopping. 
A complete and irrevocable rupture was e.;rtain to occur before 
long. Andrey -wished that it would come soon ; this would 
put an end .to an intolerable position. H6 would be compelled 
by force of circumstances to leave her, a thing which he had 
not strength to do on his oyjfn initiative. Yet he dreaded the 
blow, and made awkward efforts to put the fatal moment off. 

He took the extreije resolution of not seeing her outside 
the hours of dieir wc/k. On Friday he kept to his roonji 
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Stoically. Friday was Andrcy’s best day ; they had no meeting 
to attend, and were wont either to go on some visit to town, or 
to spend it in Tania’s rooms reading something together or 
talking. Now he resolved not to call on her at all*. But it 
cost him so much to keep to his resolution, that the next day 
he came much before the usual time, under the pretext that 
he wanted to speak with her upon the choice of the subject to 
discuss at the coming meeting. 

This they settled in a, few minutes, and he had nothing 
more to say. For the first time he could not find a subject 
for conversation with Tania. He repented that he had broken 
his resolution, and had come so early to make a fool of him.self. 
'I'his put him at once in a bad humour. 

** How long is it since you have seen Lisa?” he asked,. to 
fill up the disagreeable gap. 

He had not done it on purpose, but he certainly could not 
have chosen a subject more unpleasant for himself. 

Lisa was a very fashionable cousin of Tania’s. Andrey 
knew her a little, and there was no love lost between them. 
Besides, her name reminded him of the unfortunate Moscow 
tn[). It was at Lisa’s house that Tania intended to stop on 
her arrival in the town. 

** Not since last winter, when she paid a visit to St Peters- 
burg,” she answered, curtly and seriously. 

"I’ania had some needlework in her hand, and was sewing 
assiduously, her head turned in profile to Andrey. 

The silence returned, — a strained, painful silence, filling 
the nerves with uneasiness, like the stifling calm before the 
•outburst of a tempest. 

\ 'fo break the insufferable tension, Tania tried to bring 
“forward something connected with their common work, which 
formerly afforded them such an inexhaustible source for 
exchange of thoughts and feelings. * 

But Andrey did not take the^bait; it was not for this that 
he had come. Then, as the girl renewed nervously* her efforts, 
he grew vexed that she should try to bring the conversation to 
matters which after all were of such small interest to her. 

He abruptly changed the subject, turning to topics which 
would be much more appropriate tp the occasion, — her Moscow 
plans an4 acquaintances, in whom he exhibited now a keen, 
though not benevolent interest. £ 

Tania answered without lifting he\ eyes from the needle^ 
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wolk. But her fingers trembled, arid her stitches often went 
wrong. She knew well that this time Audrey had broached 
the subject on purpose to hurt her. But she had made her 
resolution ’not to be provoked, and not to quarrel with Andrcy, 
as long as she could help it. In three days she would «tart with 
(George for Moscow, and on returning she would settle in st)nie 
other district She did not want to part with Andrey in enmity. 

But, instead of soothing, her calmness drove Andrey to the 
extreme veige of irritation and despair. It proved to him 
that he had become so utterly indifferent to her, that no opinion 
of his would in the least affect her. He had niithing left 
but the cruel pleasure of ascertaining whether that indifferenc e 
had any limits. He scoffed at her mosi cherished i^lans, ran 
down her Moscow friends, and finished by saying that, accord- 
ing to his experience, people who came over into their ranks 
from the micist of the fashionable world, were able only for a 
time to don the garb of democrats; in one way or in another 
the old Adam will reappear in them, and the sooner the belter. 

'Fhis was too much for Tania to bear. She rose from hc;r 
seat, exasperated, indignant 

“ listen, Andrey 1 . . she began, in a voice ciuivering 
with anger. 

Andrey rose also, his face pale, his right hand resting upon 
the The spirit of mischief which hitherto had possessed 

him vanished at once. The moment he had exjiceted, had 
jirovoked, and yet dreaded, had come, and he was ready to 
receive the blow. The small oil reflector fixed to the wall lit * 
up his bowed forehead and knitted brows. He looked gloomy \ 
and suffering. 

“ Andrey,” the girl exclaimed, softening suddenly, “ tell J 
me why you have so changed towards me for »iome days pastpy 
If you find something bad in me, why do you not tell me 
frankly and in a Ijrotherly fashion as you used to ? And if \ 
you can't, why should we harass each other as wc do ? Is it 
not better Wfe should separate, and go each our own way ?” 

She was no longer angry, but sad. Her voice was soft and 
kind. But Andrey became a shade paler still. 

“ I wish I could leave you, Tania. I wish I had never met 
you at all,” he said, in a hart^y audible voice. 

“ Why ? Have I caused you ? ” 

She was checked by a sudden foreboding of something 
immense which flashed Across her mind. 
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“Are you blind, then?” Audrey said, almost rudely. 
“ Do you not sec that I love you to madness I” 

He lifted his eyes upon her, and his whole frame was 
shaken with a momentary wonder, which passed into a rapturous 
breath-suspending joy. Had he seen aright? Her face 
brightened. She had stretched both her hands toward him, 
she made a step forward, and all was done. She threw herselif 
upon his neck, bursting into happy tears. 

“Tania, dear, my own ! Is it pt^sible? You love me ?” 
he asked, in a tremulous voice. 

She only pressed closer to him. 

“ You made me suffer so much,” she whispered. 

“ Forgive me. I have suffered horribly myself ; but it is 
all over now. We shall be happy!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“ I'he gods themselves will envy our happiness 1 ” 

He led her to a chair, and knelt down at her side. He 
covered with kisses her cold hands, and her flushed, bashful 
face. He made her the avowal of his absorbing passion, and 
asked how she came to love him. He wanted tacts, confir- 
mations, to be (juite sure of that happiness which had fallen 
upon him as from the skies. 

“ I thought you loved George,” he said, with a smile of 
mixed confusion and pride. 

“ George is the best of men — much better than you are,” 
she said, pressing her finger strongly against his forehead. “ But 
since the night you spoke to me at our house-^do you remember? 
— you have possessed my heart. It all grew upon me stronger 
and stronger. ... I don't know why, I suppose for some 
sin of my ancestors,” she said, with a smile, bestowing upon the 
young man a long look of love 

^ The sound of the bell at the entrance door recalled them to 
reality. It was the first batch of workmen arriving, 

Audrey went to let them in. The girl deceived them, and 
betook herself to her work usual* She look^ only un- 
commonly beautiful, as if glorified with the calm solemnity of a 
great happiness. But Audrey couM not curb -the tempestuous 
exultation of his heart. Even Tania's presence was not sufficient 
to enable him to attend to anything except his own feelings. 
He took leave of them, and left hprriedly. 

Outside it was a bitter frost ; the winter, at its onset, covering 
^n4th the shroud of death, earth, trees, {|nd houses. But Andrey 
was unconscious of the cold, as of all hjis surroundings. There 
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was in his heart a boiling spring^of Ufe» which made his cheeks 
glow and sent the blood coursing rapidly through his veins, as 
he walked through the darkness of the early nortliern night. 

He was. not dreaming ; it was true, she loved him ! Her 
hands had rested there, around his neck ; he felt their touch 
still. Her first shy kiss burned upon his lips. That dazzling 
beauty, that harmonious spirit, the treasures of which he alone 
knew — were his, all his, solely and for ever! The world 
around him, other men and himself— all seemed changed and 
renewed, and irt the depth of his soul, stirred as it had never 
been before, an exultant voice was singing a hymn of praise to 
the abstract impersonal thing above, the object of their common 
devotion, wh^^ now appear^ to him as a living being, one tlmt 
could be spoken to and hear his ardent vows. He knew that 
the girl he loved would never have cast a glance upon him, but 
for his faithfulness to the great cause in which they were both 
engaged. 

His thoughts reverted to George, and a repentant tenderness 
filled his heart. How rudely he had behaved towards him ; how 
churlishly he bad received his unwavering kindness. Yes, he 
must go straight to him, he must make a clean breast of it, and 
tell him, Brother, I have sinned before heaven and against you. 

George was at home, buried amidst his books and manu- 
scripts. The moment he saw Andrey's face, lie understood on 
what errand he had come. It seemed that he was prepared 
long ago for what Audrey wanted to tell him. 

"Hc stopped Audrey's clumsy and confused confessions at 
the first words, and shook hw band, wishing him happiness. 
Not a shadow of jealousy comd be detected in his large blue 
eyes, as he looked upon his happy rival. This did not sur- 
prise Audrey at all^ for he knew that it would be thus. But it 
seemed very strange to him that George should accept it all as 
a matter of course. • 

“ I knew months ago that ^he loved you,” George said, 
calmly. • 

Did you ? But how could you ? ” Audrey asked. 

In the simplest way possible she told.me herself on one 
occasion. ...” 

He paused for a moment, as if drifting off into some 
recollections. ^ 

** That’s why,” he preceded, “ I was compelled to keep 
dumb as a fish. Otherwise I should have spoken.” 
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“ Spoken ? To whom ? ” 

“ To you, of course. To whom else ? 

“ (leorge, [)ray don't tell me all that at once, if you don’t 
want to crush me altogether with your surpassing virtues,” 
Andrey said, trying to conceal his confusion under a playful 
tone. 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

‘■What are you saying of virtues. It would be only 
consistent with my love to both of you. Would you not have 
done it yourself if you had been in my position?” he said, 
fixing on his friend a sly look, of assumed s^iiaplicity. 

Andfey blushed crimson with the blush of shame. 

He knew^that he would have been unab^ to act in that way. 
ft pained him to confess his coarser nature. 

Seeing how well he had hit the mark, George burst into a 
hearty laugh, so> completely devoid of malice that AnMrey felt 
relieved, , and finished by laughing too, 

'I'hen George stopped, and said seriously — 

“I hope you will not be jealous of tue because I shall 
accompany 'fania to Moscow ? ” 

“ No, Lhave not fallen as low as that kind of jeo lousy, and 
Hiope I never shall,” Andrey exclaimed, smiling. “ You net?d 
not think me worse than 1 am.” 



CHAPTER XL 


PKNDING THE RESPlTi: 

T ania promi^d to return soon, and she kept her word. 
In a fortrti^t Audrey was at the railway station again 
to take his bride in his amis. I'hey were married 
soon after. No priest or policeman was requested to interfere 
in the matter. The union was completed by giving publicity 
to their intentions, as is the rule in the world in which they 
lived. 

The marriage chained in no way the external part of their 
life. They resumed the saraeVork as before, though t?hcy had 
to settle at the c^pc^ite end of the capital, as the old district 
liecamc too hot for them. In one of the byc-streets near the^ 
Cronversky they found small lodgings, consisting of two rooms, 
with a kitchen in which Tania cooked their nieab. 

'Fhe rooms were small, and shabbily furnished. The floor 
was bare, the ceiling not very lofty. The windows were small, 
and for the most part covered with an opaque deposit of hoar 
frost, as hard winter was outside, though spring was already 
drawing near. On a sunny day they could enjoy the view of a 
block of ugly monotonous houses on the o^)positc sicjc of the 
street There was nothing picturesque or poetif:ai in the 
dwelling, which was almost dreary in its bareness. Yet this 
was their paradise,— if this expression can be allowed in the 
sober language of modern humanity. 

The flrst^ alLabsorbing, rapturous happiness soon passed ; 
it was too Indompatible with the life they lived and saw around 
them. But it gave (dace to a calmer and higher happiness, of 
community of thoughts and feelings, of the never-ending charm 
of mutual knowledge, whicb^ for lovers begins only afte^ 
marriage. 

They were as fully and comuletelv hanov as thev evei 
dreamed of beifig. 
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True, an important element of complete happiness did not 
exist for them. They had not even any illusion as to its 
longevity. Theirs was only a short respite, and they knew it. 
The sword of Damocles hung constantly over their heads. 
Any day and hour might be their last. Some of the many 
dangers besetting the everyday life of conspirators approached 
them closely, as if to whisper a mepienio mori^ now to Andrey, 
now to Tania, now to both of them to^i^tber. 

But they did not complain of tms. The dangers which 
surrounded their path were the torch^bearers of their love. 
What they valued and loved in each other jnabst, was precisely 
this unlimited devotion to their country^ this T<^diness to give up 
for its sake everything and at ahy moment If they were able 
to love each other without doubt, division, or restraint, with all 
the powers of their young enthusiasm, this was because they 
each found in the other the embodiment of that lofty ideal of 
heroism after which each of them as(dred.' Since faithfulness 
to themselves, to their ideas, to love, imposed upon 
them this life of constant danger, they did not shrink. Let 
the unavoidable come ; they would not cast down their eyes 
before it. 

They did not court the ghastly gdddess of self-immolation ; 
they were both too full of vigorous physical health for that, and 
life had too many charms for diem now, Snt they did not 
fear. The gloom of the future did not mar the beauty of their 
present. It only gave a value to every hodr, every moment, 
they had to spend together. 

One morning, it was at ..tte beginning of spring, Andrey 
asked Tania to read him aloUd froih a new magazine they had 
brought.yesterday from her fathefr with wWm they had spent 
the evening. 

They both enjoyed immen^fy ieadin|^ together, and talking 
on what they had read. But to%y Xwut^replied that she was 
in no mood to read anything** A dmid hung over her brow ; 
the first, perhaps, in the f0Qt mcmths of their marriage. 

“What’s the matter with you, d^?^ Audrey asked, 
anxiously. “ You look so app^Iling^ sm^s and solemn.” 

Tania could not tell exactly what was the matter. Nothing 
particular'; only a strange depression of spirit. 

^ , She was sitting in the chair near her desk. Andrey sat 
Upon the floor at her feet, whkh was his favourite pose 
xpey couW enjoy a free talk. I * 
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** Come, tell me what you are thinking about, and 111 try to 
find ;fmt for myself what ails you.” 

( needn’t mind about it/’ she said ; “ a mere dc- 

of mind, which will pass of its own accord.” 

“ But I want to know what you are depressed about. Is it 
about me, perhaps? If so, you are (piitc wrong, for yofii 
couldn’t find with a lantern a better husband than t am.” 

“ Don’t joke, Audrey,” Tania said, letting licr vague melan- 
choly run that way. We are happy now, but who can tell 
whether it is for good or for evil that we married.” 

“ Every pri^t* if we had asked any to meddle in our affairs, 
would bavi; told you^ that it is for good and for evil,” Andrey 
said. “ Hut whence these strange doubts ? I never heard you 
spedk in that way before ? Do you regret that you married me?” 

** No, 1 don’t ijsgret, on tny own account,” she said, putting 
her hand upon Aitdrey’s thick hair, and looking him in the 
face. But perhaps you wsould regret it some day. I have 
been often told how revotutbnists grow worse when they get 
married.” 

^^Ihen it is the fear of spoiling my siiotlcss self that 
troublt 'ur peace of mind?” 

He could not proceed in the same strain, her deei) d,irk 
eyes were so earnestly, pathetic^'y sad. 

A warm wave of'thankM^^^ and love surged up in his 
breast as hedooked from bel^^into those dear eyes, dunking 
in their caressingdight. 

“ My darling, you have made another and better man of 
me ! You have ojiened in my heart such springs of enthusiasm, 
devotion, and faith in men, as I never thought to possess. Is 
it for yon to speak thus?” •» ^ 

“ Have I?” she said, increduloitely, caressing his hair. 

“ Oh, I wish I could tell you all I Do you know I was 
very religious when a hoy^ and afterwards I was told that it is 
in religion that man’s spirit S6ax^ highest. Bui when I am 
with you, and )^ur hand resting upon my head ; or when in 
solitude I begin to think of you and of myself, — I feel the 
same sweetness of humility, tlie same thrill of adoration, the 
same ardent yearning after moral purity and sacrifice, winch 
overwhelmed my heart in the days of my childhood. I’m glad 
to own my defects and weaknesses, because it is before you 
that 1 have to bow my head, ^nd I long to be cleansed of them 

I may come without fear into your presence. . . 

. ^01 
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Trans fi^^iircd with the glow of enthusiasm he was beautiful, 
he was eloquent. Tania listened, serious, wondering, almost 
carried away by his passionate outburst. But at his last words 
she stretched her hands forwards, as if his utterances were 
actual incense that she wanted to keep off. 

“ Andrey, I pray you, don’t speak to me in that way if you 
love me. Til disbelieve in your love if you try to exalt me so 
out of all proportion. I know that I have nothing extraordinary 
about me, and I wish that you would take me for what I am.” 

Andrey listened to this little seimon with a calm smile. 
He took her hand deliberately, and kissed one by one each of 
her fingers in turn. 

“ Child,” he said at last, who told you that I consider 
you to be so much of an exception to our common nature ? 
No, dear, I’m not a boy any longer^ I knoiif that we are both 
of us ordinary people. I weave no day-dreams about you ; 
I love you. But do you think that only the rare and the 
extraordinary can be loved ? How miserable our world would 
be if that woic so ! I know that among our fellow-conspirators 
there are women as good and pure-minded and devoted as you. 
But what docs it matter to me ? I see the sun, and I feel its 
waimth basking in its rays, and I proceed calmly to my day’s 
work or to niy rest. But to-morrow I see the same sun, 
perhai)s even less brilliant and beautiful than yesterday, only 
the clouds gathered round him in a somewhat different way, 
the colours grouped in another mianneri which so affects 
my eyes that I stop rapturous and ee^tic before him. I don’t 
know, and I don’t care to know, why t love you, . . ” 

“ Oh, 1 know now,” Tania interpos^xj, laughing, “ and I’ll 
tell you at once. Your tastes are exceedingly modest. I 
am sure you become ecstatic before the sun when it is so 
thoroughly clouded as to resemble a big round oil-sijot upon a 
paper lantern. There’s no wiangbug *about tastes, and 1 
consent to be your sun on sodi condition.*^ 

She was merry ; she smiled gfUy* But iier eyes were 
seiious, answering to a deeper fedlin^ which jjradually absorbed 
everything else/ streaming forth unchecked in one long, long 
look. Ho^ he loved those dark changeful eyes, of a brown 
topaz with their deep and transparent purity ! How he loved 
that look of hers, which always made his heart throb and sink 
in happiness as on the first day V>s4ien she bestowed it i^n 
him ! 
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“ My joy ! ” he exclaimed, in a quivering voice, drawing his 
face near to hers, “ tell me why should I be so happy ? What 
right have I to be so overwhelmingly happy, when such gloom 
and sorrow is around us ? I feel crushed down when I ask 
myseK .‘C^'done to merit all you have given me, and 

how shall 1 ever repay it ? ** 

She closed his mouth with het hand. Her wondrous eyes 
changed ; their mysterious depths closed as with a veil, and 
the tremulous fires which glared somewhere at their bottom 
were s,:ent. They looked grave and serious. 

“ You musta^t rave in this way/^ she said, earnestly. “A 
woman’s love is not a prize ; it*s a free gift on both sides.” 

The rebuke cooled Audrey, but only for a moment, as fresh 
fuel thrown into an oven cools the fire. 

“You are right j you are always right, dear. But I 
must only be the mote grateful to you on that account. 1 
should have sung hymns in praise of you, like the old 
troubadour, if I only knew how to make them.” 

“My troubadour,” she said, with a relenting smile, “what 
would our fellow-conspirators say, I wonder, if they knew that 
Andrey Kojukhov, the stem, the unflinching, sings rhapisodies 
like this?” 

“They would only put greater confidence in me, if they are 
wise,” Andrey retorted promptly. “ For there is nothing I 
would not do or endure to be worthy of your love. Believe 
me, only a born coward {|igm that in the moment of his 
supreme danger love to;ji woman will check his devotion to 
his country. They willed SOie Teady when my hour comes. 
And you, my beautiful sun, you will say to me, like the Cir- 
cassian maid arming her lover to the battle, « 

•• ' My be bold m facing your fate.’ ” 

“ ril try,” she with a faint smite, casting her admiring 
eyes upon the bold face uplifted towards her. 

Never had she loved him ^ deirly, never was she so proud 
and happy to be so beloved by! ffuch, a man. But at the same 
moment, the possibility of losing him, which she had admitted 
hitherto without believing it, dawned upon her mind with the 
keen anguish of reality. 

With a nervous impulsiveness, in strong contrast with her 
slie threw her han^ round his neck, and pressed 
vehienehtly tp her breast that head, so fearless, so careles.s of 
dagger, ^ich at,^is momen^was dearer to her than all the world. 
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A loud ring of the bell, followed by two feebler ones, filled 
with its discordant din the whole of their small lodgings. 

This was a friend^s ring. Yet both started, and looked into 
each other’s face. 

Andrey rose hastily and went to open the door. 

Tania, who remained at her place, heard first Andrey ’s 
j<;yful exclamation upon the recognition of an unexpected 
friend. But the welcome fell deadened as a stone falls when 
thrown into a quagmire. She heard the stifled rapid whisper 
of several voices, and then an ominous silence. 

Andiey returned to the room, followed by George, and a 
young man whom she did not know. Andrey was pale. The 
two others looked sad and very serious, 

“What has happened?” she exclaimed, with anxiety, rising 
to meet them all. 

“A terrible disaster,” Andrey said. *^Zina and Vasily 
have been arrested after a hot fight. Both will l>e sentenced 
to death in a few weeks, for certain. Vulitch has been shot in 
the affray.” 

He threw himself upon a chair, and passed his hand over 
his forehead. The two guests sat down also. The stranger 
happened to be opposite Tania, and their eyes met. 

“ Vatajko,” he said, introducing himself, as the others did 
not do it. “I have just come from Dubravnik with the news, 
and with a special message to your husband.” 

“ When did it all happen?” sjjie asked. 

“ Three days ago," Vatajko answer^.* ^^The police tried to 
keep it secret, but they cannot Td^lbrroi^v it will appear in 
all the newspapers. ITie whol^ town is fill! of it.” 

He began to relate in a slow slippr^s^, voice the details 
of the disaster. But as he wenf on he gradually warmed to 
his subject. When he came to the stOi^p df the fight, he was 
quite ecstatic. It was indeed a good feat ; In the dead of the 
night the police had tried tO;\|)ehetiate into the lodgings 
which Zina and Vasily occupied, unscrewed the hinges 

of the outer door, so as to etlter utibei^d ^d surprise every 
one in bed. They would certainly have succeeded in their 
object, but it chanced that Vulitch was reading late in her 
room. She heard the suspicious noise, and as she saw the 
gendarmes unfastening the doors, she fired at them when they 
least e^cpected it She drove thAn back uixm the stairs by 
repeated shots, and alone kept them at bay for a few minutes, 
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until she was struck by a bullet in the head. She died as 
Vasily rushed to her assistance. 

“ What a lioness sHe was, that little girl I And what a good 
death ! ” Antjrey could not help exclaiming, 

“The other two,” Vatajko proceeded, “made an attempt to 
force a passage with their revolvers, but it was impossible. 
Then they retreated to the inner roorns^ and barricaded the 
entrance. They bumed^all the compromising documents, and 
they kept the police at bay for half-an-hour, until, having spent 
all their cartridges^ they gave themselves up as prisoners.” 

Vatajko added» that according to their information they 
would be tried in a few weeks together with Boris. Zina had 
been implicated in the same affairs as Boris, and the police 
were very glad to have laid hands on her at last. Vasily would 
be tried for armed resistance. There could be no doubt that 
all three would be condemned to death. 

“ But this must not be I ” Vatajko exclaimed passionately. 
“ We’ll deliver them by main force I ” 

He rose from his seat in the heat of his excitement. Now 
moving, now stopping before one or the other, and gesticulating 
vehemently, he told them that the Dubravnik section had 
decided to attempt a rescue with all their force. The whole 
body of revolutionists is in warm sympathy with the affair. 
Volunteers could be enrolled to any number among the young 
people of the educated classes and the artisans of the town. 
If the secret of the enterprise is rigorously kept, they might 
succeed. At all events thev weit revived to try it. . 

“We have decided)” ne concluded, addressing Andrey, 
“that for an affair of such . importance an ataman must be 
nominated, and we have unanimously elected you. I have 
been sent to exph^in to you everything, and to ask whether 
you will join with us in the affair/* 

Ataman means head man, or leader. As a rule, the under- 
takings of all kinds aro tnan^e<i on a democratic principle; 
every detail of importance is discussed and settled by the 
votes of all those who take part in the affair. But in the 
enterprises of a military character, requiring special rapidity 
and energy of action, the direction is often entrusted to one 
man called ataman^ to whom all Jthe rest give implicit obedience. 

Andrey lifted his head and looked at the bearer of a 
proposal of siich gravity. ^ 

“Have you well weighed your choice?” he asked. “I 
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have never been ataman in any affair before, and this will be 
a particularly serious one.” 

“ We could not have a better man than you, if we had 
ordered one to be made on purpose,” Vatajko saicl warmly. 

He explained the reasons which had determined Audrey's 
nomination. All the members of the section knew him per- 
sonally, and had full confidence in him. !pesi4es, he was very 
popular with the bulk of the revolufcjimists of the town, who 
knew him by reputation, and would follow, hioi better than any 
other man. 

“ Let it be, then, as you wish,” Audrey iiid; “ I am ready 
to serve in any capacity in an affair likje thfei” 

“ So I told them — ^so 1 told them ! ” Vatajko repeated, 
shaking Andrey's hand effusively. We all think,” he added, 
“ that you need not come to Dubravnik at once. If the police 
get wind that you are there, they'll be put on their guard. You 
had better remain here till die time draws near. We shall be 
in constant communication, and will consult you upon every- 
thing.” 

'rhus it was that once again Andrey was taken from his 
quiet work and his happy uneventful life to be thrown into the 
very vortex of the revolutionary storm. 

He paid a short visit to Dubravnik merely for the purpose of 
trying the ground. Here he learned that Botcharov, on whom 
he had reckoned for the coming affair, and the sisters Dudorov, 
all three had been arrested a few days before. This was very 
unpleasant But at first he 3Sd not asciibe much importance 
to the fact of their arrest y he thought they would be released 
after a short'^ time. But soon after„ bis arrival Varia Voinova 
called on him. She had b^en ou ,her usual visit to the prison, 
where she had learned had made her cry with 

grief and indignation, idirpnpv, whom Andrey and Vasily 
had met at the picnic with 'die sistm /^Dudorov, had been 
arrested three months ago. . very first he had shown 

the white feather. Now,, id Older; tp f^ilipate himself and get 
out of prison, the wretch *^ll ^bat he 

knew, or that he surmised, dobibem of people into 

trouble. 

It was in consequence of»his revelations that Botcharov 
and the I^udorovs had been arrested. He had spoken, among 
other things, of that unfortunate pi^iic in the wood, mentioning 
the names of all who were present. The accident, however 
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insignificant in itself, established the fact of an acquaintance 
between the Dudorovs and Botcharov and the active con- 
spirators like Audrey and Vasily. They were all three to be 
tried with Boris, Zina, and Vasily,— a companionship which 
boded them no good. 

For the rest, Audrey's impressions were rather favourable. 
As far as the projected resoue was concerned, matters in 
Dubravnik wer0 >W«bb better than he had expected. There 
was the best at hand, and he had formed 

a splendid plan of action. They had a fair chance of success ; 
and how glorfous Stich a Success would be! His fighting 
instincts were awakened. As to dangers— he did not think 
of them, andyn^ in the bottom of bis heart, did not believe in 
them. 

He returned to Tania high-4tpirited and happy. But for 
her the days of peace were gone. She fully recognised that 
Andrey was right to gc^-«^that it was absolutely impossible that 
on such occasions her Audrey should remain behind. But 
this was a poor consolation. It did not dispel her fears and 
anxieties al^ut him. 
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CHAPTEJl I 

The stutterer. ^ 

O NE of the districts of the good town of Diibvavnik is 
caUed ** The Mounds," — name that sounds strangely 
nowadaysi for not a single mound can be discovered 
either in its sandy streets or aibongst the large orchards and 
uncared-for gardens. Probably the name was more appropriate 
in times gone by, when the place was first reclaimed from the 
wilderness, for the most part by the nobles of the province 
who wanted residences in the town. Many of the houses still 
bear traces of their origin. The spacious courts are surrounded 
by numerous offices, for the accommodation of the scores of 
servants that always accompanied the nobles in their periodical 
migration into the towns. Stables, coach-houses,, bath-houses, 
testify to our fathers’ attempts to preserve as much as possible 
the country mode of life. Thehouses themselves, —those which 
are not yet pulled down to give place to new ones^ — built 
mostly of wood, are »ot architectural pretensions. 

Here and there one could ^e balconies with ornamental 
cornices and balustrades, diminutive turrets surmounted by 
spires, festooned doors and windows, bearing witness to the 
whims and fancies of people who had some kind of artistic 
proclivities. 

^ After the emancipation, these spired and tprreted ‘bouses 
of the former slave-owners ^ssed into the hands of the middle 
men that so often succeeded the nobles in the possession of 
their landed estates. The n^refiants and speculators of all 
sorts who ousted the ruined Robles, did not remain long in 
possession of places unsuitable for business purposes, and little 
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attractive to them in other ways. They stayed there simply as 
conquerors in a city taken by storm — just long enough to strip 
the estates of all that could be converted into ready money. 

Once again the ‘‘ Mounds ” changed their aspect and their 
population. Houses, offices, and belongings were now rented 
for the most part by small citizens of the working class. For 
them the chief value of the estates was in the land that 
adjoined them — gardei^ and orchards, which were cultivated 
for vegetables. As to tHe houses-r^bose they relet to gentle- 
folk, their own families huddled together in some one or other 
of the outbuildings. This arrangement seemed to be f^erma- 
nent. The proprietors weie able to raise the rent rapidly, and 
the tenants were able to scrape the rent together somehow. 
The town supplied^a good market for vegetables, turning out 
an always increasing number of people to whom the words 
‘‘nature” and “fresh air” had some significance, and who 
were willing to pay a moderate price for enjoying both. 

In one of the.se houses, at the beginning of the spring, two 
lodgers were sitting before an open window. One of them 
was looking eagerly into the dark street, examining with care 
every new figure that appeared under the dim light of the oil 
lantern. 

It was Vatajko. The other was Andrey, who had come 
over to Dubravnik a fortnight before, and had settled with his 
friend in that quiet place* 

“ Nobody coming?” he asked* 

“ Nobody,” was the answer. 

“Very strange,” Andrey resumed, after a pause. “The 
sitting of the tribunal must have been ended at least three 
hours ago. The Stutterer had ample, lime to see his cousin 
and to come on here,” \ 

“Perhaps she hasn’t got an admission ticket,” Vatajko 
suggested. • 

“ Nonsense ! ” Audrey ^cxclairtied. How can they refuse 

a ticket to a girl in her stat^ ? ‘ ♦ 

“ Then we must assutpe the Sfiitljtcyer has blown himself up. 
He is such a p?jnctuai man,” Vata|ko.,aaid» jestingly. 

“ It’s possible,” Andrey answer^, seriously ; “ he is so 
careless with his stuff that ,it might happen to him at any 
moment/* / 

“Hadn’t I better run overvto his place and. ask?” said 
Vatajko. 
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Whab.the Stutterer had no need to explain to his friends, 
** No. Wi^pt come from the moon. They were Russians, 
told him.^' 

“ If he^s blown the accused? '' Andrey asked, passing on to 
find if he^s not, he 

miss him. \^e’d bettei^ that they were so absorbed in talking 
A long pause followed. mouths of separation, that they 
“ But it*s so tiresome \ proceedings ; but at one point 
Stutterer comes I*lt tnake it iM, 


i * ^jb^uBar feature of the trial 

He was casting i last hojreless ; the foul calumnies 
the empty street, when he heard the Nmon of the judges— 
proaching from the other. three women 

“ Ah, here he is at last !” Vatajko excll, 
getting his grudge. i riot been in the 

Andrey also went to the window, and sav But what he 
driving ra[)ilily towards them in an open carriage-ion. 
middle-aged man, with long dark beard reaching hands 

belt, and in figure he looked like a Hercules, i ouchi,;g of 
his long hand the driver^s shoulder, he ordered him to stop p 
the gate. 

This was a transgression of the rules, but he was in too 
great a hurry to pull Up at a distance from the house. 

In another minute he entered the room, bowing his head 
so as not to strike it against the lintel of the door. Vatajko 
had already carefully closed the window, let down the blinds, 
and lit a pair of candles. 

“Now, what’s your news?” Andrey asked. “Speak out 
quick.” 

“ In a minute ; give me time to take my cq^t off. Nothing 
particular, 1 warn you beforeh^id,” the visitor answered, stutter- 
ing slightly. ' \ 

On closer examination he did not appear to be a Hercules 
at all. He was lean, and Stdoped somewhat. His beard was 
not dark but light chestnut^ d£»}cending in two long wisps 
downwards. But his ibeagre Idiig face was remarkably fora 
pair of grey eyes, gljst^jnittg aud restless. • 

“ Have you seen youir Cousin ?” Andrey asked. 

“Yes,! have.” 

“ Then sit down and tell lA everything in the right order.” 

The Stutterer took a seat, and began his tale. 

The trial they were expecting had actually begun before 
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attractive to them in other ways. They stayed therjj 
conquerors in a city taken by storm — just long ^.xperts 

the estates of all that could be converted into r^^‘ members 
Once again the “ Mounds ” changed the*:, trial by the 
population. Houses, oftices, and belongirjj pledges of 

for the most part by small citizens of ^ P fa 
them the chief value of the estalj^^dinaiy pf exceptional- 
adjoined them -gardens and orchj, offenders, this was 

for vegetables. As to ^e houfg that the government 

folk their own families huddkgn. of the imperial 

of the outbuildings. I^**>,^ccedings, was very important from 
nent. 1 he proprietors bench 

llie tenants were abk^|.pj,^ 

J he town supplied^ ' prisoners, only one charge could l>e 
an always increa^ other three, Botchllrov and the two 

nature and innocent of any real ofleticc beyond mere 
were willmg ednspirators. It was a very bad sign that 

1 1 » accused them 'all of having formed one secret 

l^dgefj,^ Intended for the overthrow of the throne, and so forth. 

.an interpretation of their mutual relations— if accepted 
% the court — meant death to all six, for death is the penalty 
for conspirators against “the throne.” 

“ But ih it possible ?” Vatajko broke in. “ What proofs of 
a conspiracy has the blackguard ”-^he meant the prosecutor — 
“brought?” 

“ J’he famous picnic in the Wood, at which Mironov was 
present,” the Stutterer answered. “The Dudofovs and Botcharov 
have admitted that they took part in it from Vasily they got 
no answer whatever, for be remained dumb all through his 
detention. But thcflre again is Mitoifov, who testifies that 
Vasily was at the picnic with Andrey Vulitch. Besides, 
the porter in the DuddrdVS^ hisfuise has ledOimised the photo- 
graph of Vulitch, and haa'teatided that called several 
times on the Dudorovs.” 

The Stutterer clo^ bis tUdutb, considering the matter 
fully explained. » ^ / 

Botcharov was a friend of the Dudorc^ys, the Dudorovs were 
friends of Vulitch, Vulitch was a friend of Zina, Andrey, and 
Vasily. ^ , 

AH the six prisoners were inf the same gang. Since Some 
of them had admittedly conspired “against the throne,” tba 
rest must have been of one mind with them. ' ^ 
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All this the Stutterer had no need to explain to his friends, 
for they had not come from the moon. They were Russians, 
and they knew the old trick only too well. 

“ And how.are the accused ? ” Audrey asked, passing on to 
more interesting topics. 

** My informant said that they were so absorbed in talking 
with each other after so many months of separation, that they 
paid hardly any to the pro^^ings but at one point 

they made a fearful commotion.^ 

Then the Stuttoer relate the peculiar feature of the trial 
which caused that vehement outburst ; the foul calumnies 
which the prosecutor-— with the permission of the judges — 
thought fit to pour forth upon the accused, the three women 
amongst them especially. 

The Stutterer qould not tell all, for he had not been in the 
court himself, and his informant omitted much. But what he 
said was enbugh to throw Vatajko into a fit of passion. 

“ The scoundrels l ^Mie exclaimed, putting both his hands 
to his throbbing temples. "I wish I had them a couple of 
yards away, to prove on them the effect of one of our bombs.” 

But not amui^le in the face of his elder companion moved. 

“ Why, friend I Did you expect them to behave like decent 
persoas?” 

No, but it^s provoking all the same/^ he replied. Even 
butchers, when they lead beasts to the slaughter-house, don*t 
throw dirt on their beads.” , 

“How could you.ex|iect the Empetox's trusted hound to 
have the delicacy pf a Jbutcher ?” Andiey “ Besides, who 
cares what fellows of that Sta^mp say pr don't say^ They 
would charge their .^pwn mothem with adultery, jf they were 
well enough paid 

“But I can't belfipriN^ thnvall Ae six W be sentenced to 
death. Three of th^ done nothing!” Vatajko 

exclaimed, clinging to his bo^ . 

“You are very thfe^ Stutterer^, said, 

ironically. '-V' ‘ , • 

He fixed for ^ r^tles^ glistening^ upon 

tl^ young ipan, and th^^rned them away sdornfuHy. His 
wife — ^whoaUo had dope nothing^-had been torn away from 
him and kept in prisot^or yeai\ until she went mad, and in a fit 
of auiddal mania hn cut her throat with a piece of a broken 
tumbler. Vatajkp’s faint-hearted desire to attribute something 
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human/ to the police excited in him a feeling of indignation 
mitigated only hy contempt. 

“ As for the sentence/’ Andrey said, “ I am pretty sure it will 
be that. It will give the governor an opportunity to make a 
show of humanity by commuting the penalty for the sisters 
Dudorov, and probably for Botcharov also. Perhaps the 
tribunal will take something off the prosecutor’s exorbitant 
demands, to make a show of their independence, 'fhey al-|l 
ways arrange comedies of this sort among themselves. 1 don’t 
think that more than three of the sentences will be confirmed -- 
Boris and Vasily for Certain, and then either Zina or Botcharov,” 
Andrey concluded, in a somewhat unsteady voice. “ But why 
do wc speculate upon these matters ? ” he added, after a pause. 

“ 'I'ell us rather how your work is going on, Stutterer.” 

“ Everything is ready. I have prepared bombs for fifty 
men, and two dozen more than were ordered^ I have only to 
fit the touch holes. That T can do at a few hours’ Aotice.” 

'Phey talked of their project, and lialf-an-hour later the 
Stutterer departed, with somewhat greater precautions than he 
had taken on his arrival. 



CHAPTER IL 


IN THE TEMPLE OF THEMIS. 

T he trial of the six revolutionists lasted five days. It 
ought to have lasted at least three times as long, had 
the tribunal followed the usual forms of procedure 
prescribed by the military code, which certainly does not err 
on the side of slowness. But the town was too much excited 
by the sight of the judicial tragedy which was going on in its 
midst. The general public was excluded from the court. The 
admission tickets were distributed with the utmost care among 
the officials, their wives, and a small number of private citizens 
of unexceptional loyalty. To prevent any possible manifesta- 
tion of sympathy outside, strong patrols of police and gendarmes 
watched all the streets, dispersing those who assembled near 
the court, and taking into custody the obstinate and persistent. 

Yet a swarm of sympathisers and of simple curiosity seekers 
was continually hovering round the place. Whenever any 
gentlemen or ladies came out, they were instantly surrounded 
by a dozen people, perfect strangers to them, who emerged 
nobody knew whence, to question them upon the trial within. 
On returning home from the sittings, the people who had got 
in by ticket were s|j|fe to find some acquaintance or^ friend 
waiting for them, who had been unable to gain admittance, but 
who was, as a rule, much more anxious than the privileged 
ones to know about the case. 

From husband to wife, from friend to friend, the sensational 
news spread over* the town with surprising rapidity. Though 
the newspafier accounts were exceedingly meagre, and, often 
distorted , all those who felt any interest in the matter were 
tolerably well informed as to what was going on. The s'ym- 
pnthy of the general public «ras»as usual with the weaker, 
'rhe daily and hourly report^ of the behaviour of the two 
parties were certainly calculated to strengthen these sympathies. 
The town was in a fever of excitement. The contagion .spread 
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even to those usually indifferent to politics. Alarmed by the 
sym[)toins of a growing ferment, which might possibly culminate 
in “ disturbances, “ the governor of the province privately 
ordered the presiding judge and the imperial prosecutor to 
hasten matters, and to bring on the final act speedily. For- 
malities were hurried through, the proceedings pushed on post 
haste. 'J’he comedy grew rapidly towards its tragic end. 

It was known in town that the sentence would be pro- 
nounced on Thursday, the fifth day of the trial. 'I'he excite- 
ment of the public, especially a certain section of it, was such 
thni the authorities took measures gainst a possible outbreak, 
'rhe interior of the court was crammed with soldiers and police. 
A battalion of infantry and two squadrons of Cossacks were 
kept under arms in the yard of the Patent Office close by. 
The police patrols were doubled. 

But the number of those who now thronged the place had 
quadrupled. In the evening, after the closing of the factories, 
crowds of workmen joined them. The police were not strong 
enough to keep these back without recourse to firearms. 
These they did not wish to use so soon. 

In the court itself the appearance of the public had con- 
siderably changed within these five days. By dint of entreating 
and postering their high-class friends and relatives, as well as 
by occasionally bribing some warder, many of those whom it 
was [)articularly intended to keep out had succeeded in gaining 
admittance. Both prisoners and judges, when they looked at 
the audience, were surprised to see that it was no longer so uni- 
formly “respectable” as at first By the side of tchinovniks, — 
some fat, some lean, all clean shaven (as officers in the civil 
service), — and amongst decorate^ coloneb and generals, repre- 
senting the unimpeachably loyal element one might discover 
people whose aspect was more neutral, and here and there a 
sprinkling of individuals, both men and women, whose loyalty 
was in all prol>abiIity of the wrong colour. 

In ^ the second row of chalfs, the wife*' of the president 
of the Board of Control--^an undoubtedly loyal lady— was dis- 
playing a ney.^ rustling silk gown, her showy jewellery, and her 
own (ffiubby beaming face. She was dreadfully afraid of these 
.Nihilists, and only came because she was told by a friend 
that it would be so awfully itteresting. Her great fear wks 
that the women prisoners might scream and fall into hysterics, 
which would shock her very delicate nerves. But at this good 
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lady’s elbow one might see a girl, in whom, !)y the bold and 
serious expression of her face, it was easy to recognise a 
Nihilist, though she wore her hair long, and liacl on a 
tolerably fine bjue silk dress — borrowed for the occasion. In 
the back rows one could discover unmistakable Nihilist 
faces, students and short-haired unconventionally-dressed girls. 
The curly head and lovely agitated face of Varia Voinova was 
conspicuous among them, She had obtained her ticket from 
the wife of one of the prison officials. To prevail upon the 
timid lady, she had promised that in case of detection she 
would say that she had spirited it away from the table during a 
visit. 

The bench retired at eleven at night to decide in their 
quality of judges and jury upon the question both of guilt and 
punishment. 

They did not return until half-past two in the morning. Ihit 
very few of the public thought of leaving. The verdict had to 
be given at any price. They knew that their expectations 
would not be disappointed, and the longer they wailed the less 
was their inclination to leave. The tribunal might return at 
any moment, — and the public waited and waited. The time 
dragged slowly on. The hall, crammed to its full capacity, 
was suffocating, as the windows were carefully closed to pre- 
vent any possible communication between the public within 
and the crowd outside. This added to the general exhaustion 
and weariness. In the grey dull light of the approaching 
morning the court-room looked strangely oppressive. Six 
candles, in silver candlesticks, glimmering upon the judges’ 
table, gave it a lugubrious, funereal aspect The closely packed 
people were almost silent .^w cared to discuss the probable 
issue of the debates which%rere evidently going on in the 
consultation room. 

From the prisoners* box a hum of suppressed voices came, 
uninterruptedly audible throughout the hushed assembly. The 
prisoners knew that after the sentence was read they would be 
separated, and not allowed to see each other until the.day of 
execution. They tried to profit by the short tim^ they were to 
be together'. Judging by their unbroken rapid talk they were 
in good spirits, and not in tte least broken down by the fate 
they anticipated. But the pul^ic could not see any of them, as 
they sat all six upon wooden benches, surrounded by twelve 
gendarmes with their drawn swords on their shoulders. 
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'Vhc crowd outside the building, which the sleepy and 
exhausted policemen now left to take care of itself, was neither 
so patient nor so calm. They were excited by their victory 
over the police, and, moreover, represented the. most turbulent 
section of the population. The Nihilist, or, to speak more 
exactly, the liberal and advanced elements, were in strong force. 
As a part of the loiterers, tired by the long waiting, withdrew, 
these were brought into, closer contact, and began to form in 
the front an almost compact body. ^ Many happened to be 
acquainted, and they talked, giving vent to their feelings 
freely, thereby showing clearly that they were not yet con- 
spirators. 

A handkerchief was raised at one of the windows. 

“ The verdict ! ” shouted a voice in the crowd. Instantly all 
noise ceased, and the crowd pressed towards the windows with 
upturned faces. 

Within, the voice of the usher was announcing the last 
scene of the shameless farc^ The tribunal was about to enter 
to read the sentence. 

Rising to their feet as one man, the people stood in breath- 
less exi)cctation, A silence as of death fell upon the many- 
headed crowd. One could almost hear the beating of so 
many hearts, — some in agony of fear for those near to them, 
some in the excitement of the dramatic tension of the moment 

One by one the six members of the tribunal appeared upon 
the platform, behind the long green table lit by the six lugu- 
brious candles. Their appearance was not exactly what might 
be expected in judges administering justice. Their troubled 
worn-out looks were suggestive rather of a great villainy just 
committed, with full knowledge^ of a stern though painful 
duty fulfilled. The six prisoners faced them were certainly 
the calmer and more dignified of the two groups. They also 
rose from their seats when the tribunal was announced, and 
now stood in full view of Ihe public. But at first few looked at 
them. All eyes were riveted upon the presiding judge, who, a 
white ^leet of paper in his hands, was about to utter the fatal 
words. 

In a voice raised to an unusually high pitch he read the 
preamWe, which seemed to dast^n eternity. At last the first 
words of the sentence were uttt-*red, sending an electric thrill 
throughout the audience. The name of Boris came first, 
followed by along mumbling to which nobody paid attention,-^ 
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it was the enumeration of his offences. Then a short pause, and 
the sentence — death ! Though no one expected him to be 
si>arcd, the word fell upon strained nerves like the blow of a 
hammer. Vasty’s «ame followed, with a mumbling less irk- 
some, for it was shorter, and then another blow of the hammer 
— death \ The nerves shiver, but hold good. The third in the 
roll is Zina, whose fate had been the most discussed, because 
the most uncertain. . The sHence seemed to have deepened. 
Life or death? life or death? all asked in their hearts, whilst 
the long mumbling went on. Offences are heaped upon 
offences. The threatening hammer rises higher and higher, 
then a short suspense, and again it falls with a crash — death ! 

A sigh, gathering into a groan, ran through the hall. All, 
even the most prejudiced, turned their eyes with unmixed 
sympathy and awe upon that young, noble, beautiful woman, 
standing so calmly and modestly in front of her companions. 
Host had expected that, as a woman, she would be spared. 
The sentence was a tremendous shock; but there was a sense 
of relief in the assembly, — the worst was over. The three 
remaining prisoners were so little compromised, or were rather 
not compromised at all, they would be let off with a nominal 
punisliment. 

The mumbling affixed to Botcharov's name, which came 
next, was such as to lull the inattentive audience to complete 
tranquillity. The list was composed of such trifling offences. 
Most people ceased to listen altogether, when suddenly a sus- 
picious quivering in the judge’s voice, a short pause, and the 
sentence — death 1— resounded amidst universal stupefaction. 
A wondering “ ha 1” escaped from all lips. Men looked at 
their neighbours to ascertain whether they had Yiot misheard 
the word. 

“Many thanks, gentlemen judges!” the voice of the con- 
demned man resounds sneeringly. 

No ; there was no mistake. He was condemned to die. 
But what for? •How? The intense curiosity to hear what 
would follow kept as yet the people’s indignant protest within 
bounds. • 

The judge had not the courage to call tne prisoner to 
order, and pretended not to hear ^he interruption, glad that it 
-was not spmething worse, andr.he hastened on to the following 
name. It was that of the elder Dudorov. This time the 
public followed with strained attention all the circumlocutions 
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and windings of the clumsy summing-up of offences. The 
mumbling seemed interminable. It was all about trifles again. 
Impossible that the extreme penalty should be inflicted. But 
the public was on its guard now. There was the same 
treacherous prolixity, and abstruseness in the statement of 
motives. Some phrases sounded ugly, — doubts, alternated 
with hopes, irritating men's nerves to the extremity. The 
hammer was hanging in the air, — now rising, now sinking, and 
then rising again. Then the blow was struck at last, it was — 
death ! 

The suppressed passion burst forth on a sudden. Shrieks, 
hysterical cries of women, groans, and curses, filled the air. 
Peo})lc jump upon their seats, shouting and gesticulating wildly, 
as if they had gone mad on a sudden. It was a scene of dis- 
order such as had never been witnessed within those walls. 

The good lady in the second row — the wife of the chair- 
man of the Board of Control — fainted from her ‘own excite- 
ment, without waiting for the female prisoners to scream. The 
officer commanding the escort, who was personally acquainted 
with her, rushed to her with a decanter of water. But the girl 
in blue silk who sat next her suddenly barred his way. 

“Don't touch her!" she cried in his face, stretching her 
hand over the reclining body of the lady. 

And such was the intensity of execration in her voice, her 
gesture, and flashing eyes, that the gallant young man fell back, 
and retreated like a beaten dog whilst the girl took a glass of 
water from the council table, and gave the senseless woman 
sisterly help. She saw her for the first time, and did not even 
know her name. But she supposed her to be a sympathiser 
and friend (as she was perhaps at the moment when she fainted), 
and this was sufficient. She must protect her from the hateful 
touch of a gendarme. 

Upon the bench the disorder and confusion were hardly 
less than among the public. 

'fhe presiding judge, the paleness of shame ih his face, 
strove face the storm. He failed completely, but he did not 
order the coqrt to be cleared. He wished, on the contrary, 
that the public should remain and listen to the end of his 
paper, which trembled in hia haijd. The sixth of the prisoners, 
the younger of the sisters Duoorov, in consideration of her 
youth, was condemned— not to death, as the prosecutor had 
asked — but to fifteen years’ penal servitude. They had offered 
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this sop to their slavish consciences, and they wished their act 
of courage to be made known. But in the general uproar 
nobody could catch one word of what was read. A young man 
— the same who had waved the handkerchief — oijened the 
window, and, leaning out, shouted to the people in the street, — 

“ To death ! All sentenced to death ! 

He affirmed afterwards that he had heard this distinctly 
read by the presiding judge, though he certainly could not have 
done so. 

A threatening yell was heard in answ^er from the crowd 
below, adding to the consternation in the court. Some among 
the representatives of the “ loyal ” elements thought lliat the 
crowd w'as about to storm the place, and that they would l)e 
massacred wholesale. In a fit of panic they began to shriek 
and yell on their own account. The police officer appointed 
to watch outside rushed to the judge. They confabulated for 
a moment, and the policeman ran oiit by the back way. 'I'lic 
president had ordered troops to be called out, and the street to 
be cleared at any price. The judges slipped out of sight, 
hiding th emselve s in the inner rooms, whilst the policemen 
Regan to clear tfie hall. 

A bloody encounter seemed imminent. But it did not 
take place. The extreme section — the organi.scd body of revo- 
lutionists — were not favourable to provoking a fight wulh the 
police. They were all under the direct or indirect influenc e of 
the men who formed part of Audrey’s conspiracy. Now the 
conspirators had every reason to avoid any armed encounter, 
which w^ould only imperil the more serious work of rescue. 

The manifestation was quite spontaneous, made chiefly by 
outsiders, acting under the impulse of the moment. It was 
good so far as it went, but not further. 

Restraining influences coming from the more extreme to 
the more moderate never fail to produce their effect. W hen a 
squadron of Cossacks, followed by infantry, appeared at the end 
of the street, ^tbe crowd disperse*d, with nothing worse than 
much noise and a few stones thrown at the soldiers. 
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STRUGGLING WITH ApyERSITV. 

T he carrying out of the death sentence in Russia is rarely 
deferred for more than for a few days. Two days after 
the verdict, — that is, on the Saturday,— the papers 
announced that the governor-general Had commuted the death 
penalty for the elder Dudorov into twelve years' hard labour, 
and reduced to six years the term of penal servitude for her 
younger sister. This was a very liberal reduction, and excited 
the most sanguine hopes among a large section of the public, 
always glad to dismiss an unpleasant idea on "the first plausible 
pretext. It was confidentially expected that the other four 
would be dealt with as mercifully, though nothing was settled 
yet as to their fate. The governor hesitated, or probably 
waited for instructions from St Petersburg. He was said, 
however, personally to be in favour of leniency. Words to 
this efTcct were reported by people who either said they had 
heard them themselves, or got them from ‘‘most trustworthy 
sources." 

As to Andrey and his fellow-conspirators, they did not 
share in these illusions, because they had authentic informa- 
tion about everything that went on in the enemy's camp. 

They knew that the governor had settled nothing as yet, so 
that the words attributed to him were either fiction or deliberate 
lies. There could be no hope for Vasily or Boris. But it was 
possible that Zina or Botcharov, pr perhaps both, would have 
their sentence commuted,— Zina as a woman, Bptpharov because 
innocent of any real offence* The only charge against him was 
that he had advanced inoney for the revolution. But nothing 
could be said fof *cc3:tain as to their fate. All depended on the 
mood for the moment of the St Petersburg authorities. 

The work of conspiracy became distressingly difficult under 
these circumstances. Any imprudence that might lead to its 
discovery would be fatal. All four prisoners would be executa^ 
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by way of retaliation. The concentration of the direction of 
affairs in the hands of one man proved a great help in this ease ; 
the danger of many meetings -iind consultations was avoided. 
But even for one man it was difficult to act boldly and ener- 
getically under such depressing apprehensions. 

Only seven men were in the secret of the plot up to the 
l)resent moment, although the number of people considered 
necessary for carrying it into effect was about seven times seven. 
It was certainly impossible to attempt anything against the 
armed escort with a small number, notwithstanding the virtue 
of their extraordinary missiles. The main body of the con- 
spirators had to be recruited a day or two before the time of 
action. This was the safest means of keeping the secret of an 
enterprise that required so many accomplices. The seven men 
forming the backbone of the plot were chosen out of those 
revolutionists of the town who had the largest connections 
in the brotherhood. They had to keep an eye upon from five 
to ten men each, to whom they could make the offer of joining 
the conspiracy with little chance of refusal and no danger of 
betrayal. It rested with Andrey to give the signal for the 
formation of this body. 

P'his plan combined caution with speed. But as the time 
advanced, it seemed to Andrey more and more urgent to make 
a choice, sacrificing either caution or speed for the sake of the 
other. 

Saturday and Sunday brought nothing new. On Monday 
the rumour spread through the town that a batch of ordinary 
offenders had been seen digging under escort in the Push- 
karsky field. It was there that the gallows would be erected. 
But for how many was it intended ? It was fijr too large to be 
meant for one. For two — three — or for all four? The town 
was again agitated with rumours, this time of the gloomiest 
nature. The same people who three days before had spoken 
with confidence of a respite, now as^rted the very opposite. 

Andrey knenthat these rumours were as baseless as their 
predecessors. The governor kept his own counsel, speaking to 
nobody about the affair. But the delay was in itself susf)icious. 
Polidcal offenders have been executed almost by stealth within 
a few hours of the signing of Ijjie sentence, to avoid any possible 
agitation of the public mind. Suppose that the governor 
intended to do this now? Between the fear of having no time 
to get ready for action, and the danger of having their secret 
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diviilged by setting the plot on foot too early, it was difilcult to 
choose. 

Andrey resolved to stick to his earlier plan, and to wait 
until the last. He had been fortunate enough to establish, 
through the medium of a girl, a cousin of the Stutterer, 
excellent communications with the very headquarters of the 
enemy. He would know all about the impending execution 
within two hours after the orders issued from the governor’s 
study. Thus, if the worst came to the worst, he would still 
have seven or eight hours available. All the fifty men could 
not be assembled on so short a notice, but they would have 
thirty or forty for certain. It was better to run the risk of 
having smaller numbers, than of giving warning to the i)olice. 
It wa.s unlikely, however, that the governor would be so forget- 
ful to keep up the appearance of dignity as to order a very 
hasty execution. 

Andrey never left his room for a minute, as* the girl he 
expected might come at any time. 

On the night between Monday and Tuesday, Andrey was 
sleeping with the light uncertain sleep of expectation, when a 
slight knock at the window made him start up wide awake. 

He opened the window, and, looking out, saw h hhe 
shadow of the wall the dark form of a woman, too smait for 
Xenia, the girl whom he expected. 

“ Who are you ? ” Andrey asked, in a whisper. 

“ I am Xenia Dmitrievna’s maid. She could not come 
herself, and she sends this letter,” whispered the voice from 
below. 

“ Give it me !” Andrey exclaimed, stretching out his hand. 

“ I .don’t know you,” the girl said, stepping hack ; “ I am 
ordered to deliver the message into Alexander Hitch’s own 
hands.” 

Andrey turned to wake Vatajko, but he was already at the 
window. He exchanged, greetings with the girl, whom pro- 
bably he had seen before, for Andrey noticed a smile of recog- 
nition upon the face below. Then a white envelope glistened 
rapidly in the^aint light as it passed from hand to hand. The 
girl departed, as if seized with sudden fear, without givin^time 
for thanks. j ^ 

A small night-light w*as burning in the corner of their bed- 
room. In times of exceptional danger, when the police might 
intrude at any moment, Andrey was wont always to have a 
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light burning at night. With the precious and awful message 
in hib hand, he sat down upon the floor beside the light, bend- 
ing over it so that the glimmer might fall upon the sheet, and 
ran his eyes over the following words, traced in pencil : — 

“The sentence confirmed by the governor for all four. 
Execution fixed for Wednesday next, at ten in the morning, at 
Pushkarsky field.” 

It was signed “X.” That meant Xenia. 

For a moment he remained sitting on the floor, collecting 
his thoughts. The news struck him more than he cared to 
confess. He had entertained no hope as to Boris or Vasily, 
But Zina, Botcharov — Bitcharov especially. 

It is only just and fair that good and benevolent j^eople 
should pity most the innocent victims of Russian despotism. 
I'he revolutionists themselves, who hold their own views u])on 
the question of “guilt” and “innocence” in these matters, also 
pity most their innocent companions, for these arc the truly 
unfortunate among them. They have done notliing, and they 
are not prepared beforehand to meet their hard fate. They 
die with regret, perhaps with remorse, that they have been too 
cautious, too slow in the past, and all to no purpose. This 
Botcharov was no longer a stranger to Andrey, who had learned 
to ap[)rcciate and to love him during the trial, in which the 
gallant and ready-witted young man had played so brilliant a 
part. 'Through all these days of anxiety perhaps nobody’s fate 
weighed on him so much as Botcharov’s. And now he was to 
be hanged, and Zina also, 

“ Read it aloud ! ” Vatajko urged. 

Andrey rose, and handed the letter to him. He could not 
read it himself, and he absolutely did not hear the exclamation 
which escaped from his friend’. This brutal cynical insult 
threw him into one of those fits of rage, when the resentment 
and indignation of a civilised man change into the unbridled 
fury of the primitive savage. The*wild, the unreasoning thirst 
for revenge, fo^ returning pain for pain, outweighed everything 
else within him. Pale of face, his teeth clenched, hejtrampled 
rapidly up and down the small room, as a hungry animal paces 
up. and down its cage. 

^Vatajko sat on the bed,^is back bent, the letter still in his 
hand, following his friend with his eyes. 

“Well,” Andrey said, regaining ma.stery over himself; 
“perhaps iPll turn out for our good. Our men will fight 
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better, and strike without sparing. Now I must go to head- 
(juarlers.” 

Vatajko had at once to make the round of their fellow- 
conspirators in order to summon them to an early meeting. 

“ As soon as it is day,” Audrey said, “ you will go to the 
Stutterer and tell him to be ready with the bombs and every- 
thing for the afternoon. At six you will'go with a car to fetch 
them, and carry them — you know where.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ Good-bye, then. I must be off at once.” 

It was about four in the morning when Audrey came out 
into the street. He had thirty hours 4>efore him, quite enough 
to do everything thoroughly and without haste ; but he wished 
the first meeting of his fellow-conspirators to take place before 
the news of the confirmation of the sentence was made public. 

Quickening his pace, he re&ched headquarters in half-an- 
hour. He entered with the help of a latch-key, unnoticed, 
unlieard. All in the house were asleep. His companions 
would not begin to assemble for an hour yet Whilst waiting 
for them, he made his own preparations. 

With a map of the town before him, he traced the road 
which the procession must take. Thanks to the practical 
knowledge of the town he ix)ssessed, he could easily and at 
once choose the best place for action. He fixed his mind 
upon a sliort street, between two turnings of the road, not very 
far from the place of execution. It might be thickly crowded 
on account of its position, but this disadvantage was com- 
pensated by an exceptionally good retreat, — first, through a 
scries of narrow lanes, where the troops could be easily kept 
back by , bombs ; second, through the public garden, w'hich 
stood on the bank of the river. In the garden, the high iron 
gates could be closed, and locked with two or three big locks 
that it would be easy to buy during the day. Moreover, some 
toipedoes, which the Stutterer had invented, and which he 
recommended very highly, could be placed thene to impede yet 
nmre the pursuing troops. 

The conspirators had a boat, already fitted up, for it was 
intended from the first to make uSe of the river. Now the 
lx)at could be moved to the of the garden, and could 

take on board the four rescued prisoners, and such as were 
wounded. The rest of the assailants were to issue from the 
farthest end of the garden, protected by the bushes, and mix 
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quietly with the crowd waiting for the execution in the Push- 
karsky field. 

Andrey^s colleagues flocked in rapidly from various sides. 
At a quarter to six all seven were there, and a small council 
of war was held. It was very short. 

“You have heard?” Andrey asked them as they came in. 

“We have heard,” they answered, and they plunged at 
once into the matter. 

Andrey laid down in a few words his plan, which was ap- 
proved without discussion. He was told the place and time 
of the three meetings at which the rest of the recruits were to 
be assembled. It was decided beforehand that they should 
have several small meetings instead of one big one. Andrey 
had to come, if only for a short time, to each of these three 
meetings. This was thought useful, and was not difficult to 
manage. 

All was settled in little more than halfan-hour, and the 
seven men started to their different quarters. 

In the meantime the news, which had awaked the con- 
spirators, had been quietly set up by the compositors, and was 
about to be offered to the peaceful citizens of Dubravnik as a 
morning greeting. 

Fe>v were the readers whose heart did not ache at the 
announcement that four persons, of whom one was a wT>man, 
were to be executed. Ru.ssians are not accustomed to capital 
[lunishment. The penalty of death has been abolished for more 
than a century for all except political offences. Long terms of 
penal servitude are considered a sufficient punishment for all 
other crimes, howwer heinous. This distinction the public 
conscience has never been able to endorse;* No amount of 
persuasion will induce the simple unsophisticated )>eople to 
iielieve that political offenders, whoever they be, are worse than 
murderers or incendiaries, or highway robbers. The educated 
and thinking people felt only pity, indignation, or rage, accoid- 
ing to their individual temperaments and opinions. 

The chosen men were certainly not among the lijccwann. 
Most of them had received their summons, ancKhad given their 
promise to come for the discussion of public business of im- 
portance, before they had rc^d ip the papers the news of the 
impending execution. But after reading it, all guessed and 
hoped that this was to be the object bf the mysterious meeting 
to which they wore called. When they were told that every- 
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thing w«ns already prepared, and when they heard the outlines 
of the j)!an and the name of the man who was to be their 
leader, there was everywliere a unanimous adhesion, every- 
where confidence in success. Andrey appeared at the three 
meetings, with all his usual coolness of head, and with the 
fierce indignation of that especial day. In his present mood 
he was exactly the man for the occasion. 

On returning to his headquarters from the last of them, 
Andrey had a very pleasant surprise. David had been waiting 
for him there for some time. He was on the other side of the 
frontier, on an errand of his, when a letter from St Petersburg 
informed him of what was going on in Dubravnik. He left 
immediately for Mother Russia, travelling day and night, and 
reached Dubravnik just in the nick of time. 

“1 came to put myself under your orders, Andrey,’' he 
said. “You’ll give me something to do, I suppose.” 

“ As much as you like, old boy,” was the cheerfol reply. 

Andrey had improved greatly since the morning. C^ontact 
with his new comrades had cheered him. He was satisfied 
with the men whom he had to lead in the morrow’s fight, at 
least as thoroughly as they were satisfied with him. 

“ We may fairly hope to carry the day,” he said to David, 
“ With missiles like ours fifty men can do much, if they’re deter- 
mined to fight in earnest. And they are determined, take my 
word for it. Youll see some samples presently. We have 
our last council of war here at seven, to get everything in order.” 

At the appointed time the men began to come, one by one. 
David knew some of them, and was introduced to the others 
as their new companion* 

'I’hc council was brighter, noisier, and more thorough-going 
than that held in the morning. The work of organisation, 
which then they had contemplated as possible, was now actually 
carried out. Like Andrey, all felt that it could not have been 
managed better. They were hopeful, and they did not regard 
the clanger which they had to encounter for so good a cause. 

The business was entered upon as soon as all were 
assembled Discussion there was none; the time was too 
precious. But many were the suggestions given by all, which 
Andrey either accepted at onee 0 { rejected, giving his decision 
as final, and not to be questioned. The general plan was veiy 
simple. To-morrow, at seven in the morning, Andrey with 
ten men would be on the spot to secure the positi(>n before- 
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hand. The other forty were to keep out of sight at several ])laccs 
in the neighbourhood. He would send them word to come 
up in batches as the crowd of spectators gathered in the street. 
It would be dajigerous to have all of them crowded together at 
one point, if the rest of the road was thinly occupied. In case 
the crowd should be dense, they would have to ])l£fcc them- 
selves in front of it, in two half platoons facing each other. 
This was to prevent their beiM overthrown and scattered by 
the rush of panic-stricken people. The crowd would then run 
away behind, without interfering with them. 

If, on the other hand, the place was thinly occupied, the 
cons])irators would have to be scattered about. In that case, 
Andrey with his ten men would form a sort of vanguard, to 
stop the procession, and give time for the rest to rush up from 
all points. AH this, and many other things, could be settled at 
the dec isive moment. 

“ Now;” said Andrey, looking at bis watch, “ it’s lime to go 
for our arms.” 

It was half-past seven. The bombs must have been 
brought by this lime from the Stutterer^s house by Vatajko. 
They had to be taken by the seven men and carried to j)lares 
of safety, so that they might be distributed to their peo])le 
early on the morrow. It was considered dangerous to let the 
fifty conspirators have the missiles by themselves during the 
night. Haphazard domiciliary visits might be made by the 
police on the eve of the execution. A bomb discovered 
somewhere by chance,., would put them on their guard at once. 

"I'he more usual arms, such as revolvers, could be distributed 
at once. 

The council ended, and the men rose^*to deparp 'rhey 
had to meet next day on the battle-field 

From what Andrey remembered of classical history, he 
knew that it is the duty of captains on similar occasions to 
address his companions. But he was not a man of many 
words, and hei. was afraid that it would appear foolish if he 
began exhorting these men. 

“ Until to-moTTOw, then I” he said dimply, as he exchanged 
a hearty shake of the hand with each of them. 

'I'he first party was abcfit to leave, when David called 
Audrey's attention to a suspicious-looking individual hanging 
alK)Ut their house. 

“ I have seen him for the last ten minutes,” David said. 
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He seems to pay particular attention to our windows, although 
he tries not to show it.” 

Audrey looked into the street. 

‘•Oh, it’s a friend!” he said, reassuringly, recognising a 
menial clerk of the police, who for a small fee kept him well 
informed upon all he could learn in his official capacity. 

“The man is looking for a signal in the windows that the 
coast is clear, and that he may fome to see Vatajko or me.” 

He asked his friends not td go yet. The clerk’s communi- 
cation might be of interest to all of them. 

“ Don’t come near the windows,” he admonished some of 
the curious. “The man is very timid, and may be easily 
scared away.” • 

'rhe windows were deserted, and Audrey was able to have 
his few minutes’ talk with the clerk undisturbed. 

When he returned, his face was far from calm, though he 
looked much more angry than troubled. 

“ 'Hie police have already got wind of our affair,” he said 
sternly. “ Some one has blabbed. It’s disgraceful ! ” 

“How? what? Impossible! Are you sure of what you 
say ? ” were the simultaneous outcries of protest 

“ There is no doubt. The man told me, that shortly before 
the closing of the offices a |>olice inspector rushed in, asking 
for the head of the police. Five minutes later, they both went 
hurriedly to the governor. They were much excited, and talked 
in a subdued voice as they passed the office. The clerk affirms 
positively that he heard the words ‘dynamite bombs’ muttered. 
Invent or dream them he could not, for he had no idea of our 
plans himself. The story tells its own tale, I suppose,” 

'I'he, assembly was dumbfoundered. 'Fhe fact was there, 
undeniable, unmistakable, yet past all comprehension. Con- 
spirators arc not always discreet, as they should be. Some of 
the newly enlisted men might have talked to a sister, a sweet- 
heart, or an intimate friepd. This was within human possi- 
bilities. I'hat is why the majority had to b<y enlisted at the 
last moment. But the secret could not have been spread so 
far in that way.^ Only downright treason could account for so 
rapid a discovery. 

The same offensive, degradinj^ thought was to l^e read in 
the eyes of all the seven, as they looked in each other’s faces. 

Hurriedly the seven heads were put together. Hasty ques- 
tions were passed, and answered in whispers, — questions too 
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shocking to be said aloud, especially in presence of Audrey and 
David, who were for the moment two “strangers.” 

“ No, it was impossible. They had asked no one but 
reliable peo])lel” all of the seven protested energetically, vouch- 
ing for their men. “ The police, in hourly expectation of some 
plot, had pobably got frightened by some phantom of their 
own imagining. The real facts could not have leaked out; 
the incident would ha^ no ifl consecjuences, because the 
error must needs be soon discovered, and the suspicions would 
be allayed.” 

A loud ring of the bell at the entrance, aexompanied by 
a peremptory knock at the door, relieved Audrey from the 
fie{ essity of answering. He only ironically nodded his head at 
the door, and drew his revolver. 

All understood the signal, and drew their arms also, resolved 
to sell their lives dearly. David alone, though an “illegal” man, 
was unarmed. But he did not want to be behind the rest, and 
he took a beautiful bright American “ five“.shootcr ” from a friend 
who was very fond of firearms, and had a spare one w ith him. 

With his back against the wall, his big revtdver in his right 
hand, Audrey gloomily unbolted the door with his left. 

When it was flung open, the friends within heard — not a shot, 
hut an angry exclamation from Andrey, 

“What the deuce! Why couldn't you announce yourself 
in a more sensible fashion?^' 

“ I w\as in such a hurry,” Vatajko apologised, for it he. 

“Tlie bombs are already delivered, I suppose?” Andrey 
asked, relenting. 

“ No,” Vatajko answered ; “the bombs could not be de- 
livered.” . 

“ How I not delivered yet ? What have you been doing 
all this time, then?” Andrey flew at him again. 

They were in the room, with the eight other men looking 
at them anxiously. 

“ A great misfortune I” Vatajko burst forth. “ 1'he Stutterer 
is wounded; perhaps dead by this time. There was^an ex- 
plosion in his room about mid-day. As we pas.sed the house 
with our hand-cart, we saw that all the windows in his floor 
were blown out, some compliJtelyj torn away. It must have 
been something terrible I ” 

“But the bombs? How about the bombs?” Andrey 
asked. “ Have you been in the house ? ” 
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“No, wc haven’t lx;cn in. We saw the police insi)ector 
enter it at that very moment. Men, whom I took for detectives, 
were busy in the courtyard. We could see that the house 
was invested by the police.” 

That was bad indeed ; terribly bad 1 

“What did you do then?” Audrey asked. “Have you 
asceitaincd whether this was the case ?” 

“ Yes. We passed on, ai^ then’ll left the cart in charge 
of the other fellow, and returned the house from the river 
side. The gardener^s daughter was working in the orc hard ; 
I went^tij) and s[K)ke to her. She told me that there had lx;en 
an explosion, that the Stutterer was lying unconscious upstairs, 
and ftiat the police were in the house. I told her not to tell 
any one that she had spoken to me, and hid myself in some 
bushes behind the palings. " Through a chink I could see the 
gates and a part of the courtyard, I saw two pri.son carriages 
come in. Immediately the Stutterer was carried out upon a 
litter, and locked up into one of them. Then the men brought 
from the house, with the Utmost caution, various things, which 
they put in the second carriage. Some big boxes first, tlien a 
lot of jars, and then the bombs, which they carried out one by 
one, the police inspector keeping at a distance. 

“I did not wait any longer, but hastened here to tell you 
eveiyThin^. There was nothing to wait for.” 

He ended, amidst a general silence. 

Yes, there was nothing more to wait for, nothing to hope 
for any longer ! Andrey knew it too well. Had they but been 
in pos.session of the missiles^ he would have defied ever^hing 
and attempted the rescue on the morrow, no matter if the 
enemy, were forewarned. But now all was at an end, every- 
thing had collapsed 1 In fourteen hours, Zina, Boris, Botcharov, 
and Vasily would be hanged* There was no chance for one 
of them. And they were so hopeful, so certain, that their 
march to the scaffold wovid be march to freedom, , . . 
He pressed his forehead clerched fist in an 

agony pf despair. It would have been better that nothing had 
ever been tried, than to have such hopes wrecked at the last 
moment. 

Nobody was inclined to break the silence. It was one of 
these moments when everybody congratulates himself that he 
is not the leader, and that not upon him devolves the duty of 
finding some issue out of the pathless maze. 
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“ What's to be done now ? ” David asked Andrey, giving 
utterance to what each of those present was thinking. 

As Andrey raised his head, he saw all eyes fixed iJ^ion him 
with the same question. This surprised him greatly. 

“ What's to be done ! ” he exclaimed. “ Don't you see that 
the one thing we can do for our condemned friends now, is to 
warn them that no hope is left, so that they may have some 
time to prepare themselves for meeting their fate ! " 

A groan sounded through the r^om. The advice seemed 
so strange and un^pected from Aniirey. Through their very 
reliance upon him some of them were slow in coming to a 
conclusion. The decision to which Andrey had been hurried, 
within the last few moments, was a surprise to them. 

Objection and protest were raised, and grew louder and 
louder. They urged that the attempt must be made, even 
without the bombs; They were fifty men, resolved to fight to 
the last. There was still time to increase their number, and 
to find arms for as many, or perhaps more. Why should they 
give up everything? 

Vatajko was among the most ardent partisans of fight-at- 
any-price, dwelling* on the shame of withdrawal, with all the 
bluntness of expression comti^on to Russians on similar occa- 
sions. To Audrey's surprise, David seemed to approve of the 
same line of conduct. But it was useless; he had quite 
made up his mind. What could a handful of men, armed with 
daggers and revolvers, do against rifles and serried lines of 
bayonets, especially now that the authorities were forewarned ? 
It would be a wholesale and usele^ slaughter, that would dis- 
hearten the people^ instead of inspiring them as a good 
example. * 

“Then you need not take part in it!'^ Vatajko exclaimed, 
losing all self-control. “If you r^fusey we'll go by ourselves. 
But we will not look on with folded hands while a woman is 
hanged 1” • 

Andrey was anthis moment as incapable of reproving the 
breach of discipline as of feeling personal offence. • 

“My friend, he said, putting his hand On Vaiajko's 
shoulder, “ why do you want to sadden the last moments of 
our condemned friends? W# caft't iK)ssibly rescue any of 
them; we shall be all slaughtered before their eyes. Why 
should we aggravate with such a sight a trial in itself hard 
enough ? ” 
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'Fhc young man bowed his head, and was silent. Nobody 
spoke again. 'Fhc meeting dispersed mournfully, to undo what 
they had done ; and Andrey hastened to fulfil his last duty to 
his friends, to let them know everything, that they might have 
no vain hope. They must go to meet their fate, with eyes open 
as l)ceame pco[>le sueh as they. 

He look the letter to the prison warder who carrIM his 
coi respondence for him. He learned afterwards that his letter 
reached its destination tb^t vejy Evening. It was even 
answered by Zina, in the name of n^r companions. Her letter 
was not a sad one ; if anything, it was rather cheerful. But 
the reading of it tore Andrews heart, and made him, the man 
of iron nerve, cry like a child, because, delayed in transmission, 
it reached him two days after all was over, and the hand that 
wrote those touching lines was cold and stiff, and the heart 
that inspired them had ceased to beat 
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AN EjDlPYINO SIGHT. 

A ^,J)REY awoke with a start, as if some one had given 
jiim a thrust in the side. At the same moment the 
S)ell at the neighbouring belfry was striking the hour. 
H 1 k watch, which lay upon the stool by his bed- 
ni.s revolver and dagger. It was five oVlock. Then 
side "cjtood. On the previous day, whilst still in the full 
ne un ^’[pfeparations for the coming fight, he had fixed in his 
th ^ up at five, to be on the spot in time. 

miM t ^(ossessed that power of waking up at will at a fixed 
Andrey had not thought of it, and now he woke u]) me- 
chanicnll^* though there was no longer anything to be in a 

night before, he had come home late, thoroughly 
, by the ungrateful task of preventing any mad oiit- 

cxhaiisu hot-headed, — a task he was unwilling to shift entirely 
^^uipanion's shoulders. But the few hours of rest did 
pre him, because even in sleep a dim sense of the 
altogether left him. He woke with the full con- 
of what the coming day would brinfi with it. 
^^*^3ajko slept in the same room, with the happy soundness 
^ j Vy. Andrey thought of waking him before going out, 
1 second thoughts he abstained. The young man^s 

.Yatured hairy face looked so calm and contented in sleep, 
a pity to call him before It was necessary to the 
. ^Tes of realityt 

dressed, and forced himself to eat a crust of •bread. 
, J he left the room noiselessly and went downstairs. 

^“ihe sun had by this time already risen, though hidden by 
^ mist which covered th^ sky and promised rain. The 
^ M was still asleep; the shutters were closed everywhere. 

woodcarriers, night cabmen, returning to their inns, 
the silence of the empty streets. Here and there a 
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porter was sweeping the footp*. , ^ 
sengers were few, and for the house. The p - 

among them Andrey met several men wittf^r^ed along, nut 
eyes, and sad worn faces, whom guessed af M 

fellow-sufferers, — friends or acquaintances of the coiiJ^ ® 
more probably simple sympathisers, whom that 
had driven, like him, from their roofs into the open ai ^ agony 
by appearances, they must have wandered long, 
through the gloomy night, trying to wear out by botJ'^^P®. \ 
their mental distress. ‘ ^ ® 

Without any thought or distinct feeling, save a dj 
pain, Andrey walked whither his feet carried hirt* 
found himself unexpectedly at a place he well rei 5 

He stopped to look round. The street was 
rows of tall white houses. A slanting lane opener.^ 


his left, and down it could be seen the projecting* 


into It on 
corner of 


another street. The public garden was farther on. ^ 
the place where they had intended to strike their 
came to it he knew not how. Yesterday he had “ 

full of hope, to verify with his own eyes the details c^!? 
before he led his men to the fight. ^ 

That was only a few hours ago, but now it all s . 
more than a vague and distant dream. Yet it was noF*^®^ 
but a thing within the reach of their hands, if ever any)^.^*^^”'* 
He sat down on a curbstone, thinking despondent 
different would have been his feelings here and now 1^' 
unfortunate accident ! What could have been the , 
that explosion which ruined everything? Accident 
dcnce? Probably imprudence* The man had grow, **^P*^'*’ 
tomed to deal with his precious stuff as if it were nothft 
than dough. In the haste of the last hours he had 
been more heedless than even But Andrey could ^ 

harshly of the Stutterer at this moment. He was too' ^ 
feci anything but pity towards him. Poor man ! he ^9, ^9 
him dead. It must be so horrible for him to know he 
involuntary cause of such a tremendous collapse. 
might have the ill fortune to survive, and then he 
hanged a month hence. Victims 1 victims ! no end of ^ 
The scoundrels have not time to Rill off one batch, before 
is filled up from among the best, the noblest. totner 

At this juncture a pair of the scoundrels ” of whom I 
thinking appeared at some distance patrolling the street 
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was an officer, another an underling of the police service. Both 
were insignificant, utterly despicable, samples of their species. 
But what did it matter? They were two of that species still, 
and they were within reach of his hand. As he saw them 
approach, a wild hunger for revenge set his blood boiling. All 
the reckless words and proposals of his hot-headed friends of 
the Vatajko type, which be had so vigorously rejected the 
night before, seemed to haye bee^. merely stored up, and were 
repeated now in his mind with tbd self-same tones and words 
that he had heard yekerday. But this time they were con- 
vincing. The holster of his revolver moved forward of itself ; 
the handle of his dagger pressed 4 f|U‘essingly the palm Of his 
hand. A well-combined plan of assaliU achieved itself instantly 
in his head, without his will taking any part. Fortunately his 
reason was as yet not altogether swamped. He jumped up 
from the curbstone, and, without turning his head, went away 
swiftly, fearing that he might yield to the foolish temptation 
when the men were within arm’s length. 

No, he ^ad presumed too much upon his nerves. If the 
sight of these two poor wretches excited him to such a degree, 
what would it be wheri^ie saw the execution? He would cer- 
tainly betray himself in some way. Better not go at all than 
risk that. And what for? would have an opportunity of 
seeing closely enough the details of at least one execution — his 
own to wit, when his turn came. But he was certainly not pre- 
pared voluntarily to lose a single one of the days allotted for his 
share of the struggle. 

He resolved to walk, and .walk without stopping, until the 
time fixed for the execution led passed^ and then to return to 
headquarters. 

He plunged into a maze of small streets leading to the 
centre of the town, intending io cross straight through it. But 
the more he advanced, the more his movements were impeded 
by the crowds of people mwng fn the opposite direction. 
The streets wer4 blocked with them-. There were hundreds, 
thousands, walking, riding, running’ towards the .same point, 
hurrying to secure the best places. 

Were they thinking of what they were about to stare at? 
Did ^y of them understand it?* With whom were they in 
sympathy? With those to be killed, or with those who were 
to kill them ? Nothing could be guessed from these wooden 
faces, which kept their secret well, if they had one to keep. 
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Would they wear that mask to the last, or presently drop it, 
showing love or hatred — anything human — behind it? 

The wooden faces, the jackets, the coats, — long and short, 
blue, grey, black, — the women’s gowns and men’s hats, grew 
thicker and thicker. They now blocked the way altogether 
with a comfiact mass, through which one had to force a passage 
by dint of hard elbowing. What for? Was there anything he 
wanted to reach beyond? Andrey ceased to struggle. His 
face also became wooden, as by contagion ; and he abandoned 
himself to the hurrying stream of human beings, taking automa- 
tically the direction in which he was carried by it. They walked 
tolerably quickly at first, more slowly and slowly. How 
long the time was Andr^ycould not tell. He only knew that 
it was very long. Now and then they had to stop, the passage 
being impeded by other crowds moving in from other streets. 
As the peo[)lc were pressed closer together, the buz?: of their 
voices became louder. Andrey heard the talking, wooden as 
the faces, jarring upon his ears with its flatness arid vulgarity. 
Jiut for his life he could not have remembered a sii^le word he 
heard. 

'J'hen there was a longer pause, as that of many streams 
converging upon the one narrow entrance into a broad sea. 
When the obstruction ceased, ajpd the crowd hurried forward 
again, Andrey found himself suddenly free in an open square, 
and he shuddered from head to foot High before him, against 
the clear sky, rose four black gallows, — angular, motionless, 
honiblc ! He looked instinctively at his neighbours right and 
left : the extremes of mirth and the extremes of horror must 
be shared with fellow-men. All eyes were fixed on the same 
black angular things, and the wooden faces wore now an expres- 
sion of fear and consternation. The crowd pressed onwards 
nevertheless, and Andrey with it 

The four black gallows stood upon a black platform with a 
black l)aluslrade, and black steps m the middle by which the 
condemned would ascend to the platform. Andrey could see 
from hit; place the ropes and the blocks and the rings. The 
ropes oscillated slowly, slowly, in the air, and seemed as heavy 
as if they were about to break aw^y from the cross-beams. A 
merry-lookll% square-built man, with a small flaxen beard, 
dressed in a red shirt and velvet Russian coat his hat set 
dashingly on one side, walked up and down the black platform. 
This was the hangman, waiting to get to work. At the foot of 
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the black steps was a motley group of men in military uniforms, 
with serious faces. Several of them were on horseback. All 
this — the black platform, and the group of figures and the 
horsemen — was clasped in on all sides by a thick ring of 
infantry, their bayonets glistening in their hands. Death alone 
could pass these walls of flesh and iron, cold and hard as stone. 
At some distance from that first living wall stood another, 
formed of squadrons of cavalry* They were not very far from 
the spectators, so that their faces could be seen, and it would 
be hard to determine which looked, more indifferent, the horses, 
or the men upon them* Another space, narrower than the 
former, was kept clear behind the horses' haunches ; and then 
came a thin line of policemen on foot, to keep the crowd from 
intruding upon it 

B'resh torrents of people continually poured forth upon the 
square, occuiiying every corner of ground left for their use, all 
staring iff patient expectation at the high black platform on 
which the monster they all so dreaded — death — was to burst 
forth in person, — ^awful, yet for them innocuous, — and begin its 
ghastly dance, on which they would look horror-stricken and 
fascinated, as monkeys are by the eyes of a serpent. 

It was not for this disjfraceful show that Andrey had come. 
He wanted to see for the last time the faces of his friends, per- 
haps to exchange look of silent farewell with them. Through 
the double row of soldiers between them it was impossible to 
obtain that in this position. 

He extricated himself from the throng, and passing before a 
line of mounted gendarmes, who watched the crowd from 
behind, he made his way to the street by which the condemned 
would enter the square. Two rows of police kept the middle 
clear for the passage of the car and the escort, but the footpaths 
were so completely blocked by spectators that it was imi)ossible 
to find room there, Andrey made a short circuit, coming out 
on the street farther on, where it was not thronged so densely. 

He took hte stand and waited. The spectators here were 
genuine representatives of the ** masses,” all others having pre- 
sumably secured better places. It was interesting to observe 
them. The people seemed to have been waiting here for a 
long while, for they had tinfe tdi become acquainted with one 
another, and to get tired of the long wait. They seemed to 
have entirely forgotten the object which called them from their 
homes. Andrey listened attentively, trying to catch what they 
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were talking about. Very few spoke of anything connected 
with the coming execution. 

An old woman who'stood in front of him scolded a girl for 
having forgotten to put the porridge in the oven before she left, 
an omission which meant a row when the. men came home to 
dinner. A tall slim lad, with sloping shoulders, and long neck 
clasped closely by a chintz shirt, was biting off the husks of sun- 
flower seed with an air of perfect content, caring only as it 
seemed about spitting the huslts as far as possible towards the 
middle of the street. A buxom young woman, a baby on 
her bosom, pushed herself to the front beyond the prescribed 
line. The young policeman standing on duty near came to 
remind her of this trespass, making some coarse joke on the 
trouble she would have in getting another baby if the one she 
now had was trampled to death by the horses. The woman 
retorted sharply, and the cfbwd laughed good-humouredly. 
But at Andrey^s back a voice was now raised, continuing some 
discussion, evidently upon politics. 

“ Oh, no ! Not against the Tzar. Gentlemen against 
gentlemen, I tell you. Nobody can lift his hand against the 
Tzar, because no weapon can touch him." 

Andrcy turned- his head, * The speaker was a middle-aged 
man, in the bluW national overcoat, probably a small shop- 
keeper. His companion, who looked like a Sexton or an under- 
taker's assistant, answered something in a low voice, which 
Andrey could not catch. 

Upon his right a genuine peasant, in a grey overcoat, with a 
thin sunburnt face and small grizzly beard on a protruding 
chin, was also talking politics to another peasant, though these 
“ l>olitics y were somewhat of a curious nature. 

** So they laid hold <m the four ; those who will be executed 
to-day. But the fifth, who was their chief, was not caught, 
becau.se he transformed, himself intb a yellow cat, and escaped 
up the chimney. But he returned ^way$ in the shape of a cat 
to visit the old place. Then ^ey. caught him^for good, and 
now the h»shop is reading from the holy books over him, to 
break the spell and compd him to resume the shape of a man 
again," 

** Really ! the other exclaOnedf wOnderingly. 

Of course. People say it was in all the newspapers.** 

Andrey remembered then that the “ penny-a-liners " of the 
press had made much fuss about Zina’s yellow cat, found in her 
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lodging mewing for food the day after t 

catastrophe, it was this incident that s lie arrest. Of the whole 
fancy, and gave rise to the curious tale truck most the popular 
At this moment an indistinct mul 
crowd, which swayed and rustled like thpiur ran all along the 
shaken by a gust of wind. 

They are coming ! they are coming !i 
of voices. 1 ” 

Instantly all talk was intmupted in I 
In the dead silence a distant rumble of ^he middle of a word. 

An orderly galloped along the roadprums was heard, 
execution. A detachment of Cossacks 5 towards the place of 
their spirited horses. The people looifollowed at a trot on 
[Missed, but not one head turned to followed at them as they 
all eyes fixed in the same direction, withf them. They waited, 
of awe and expectation. The solemn pi the same expression 
for appealed at last, sending a nervouioccssion they looked 
crowd, which at this moment formed but I tremor through the 
Upon the white background of the lone body, 
waving line of black glistening helmets surl sky, Andrcy saw a 
of lances, through which he discerned mounted by a cluster 
resembling human heads and shoulders. Ifour vague outlines 
the steel-tipped lances swaying above the 1 These outlines, and 
helmets, seemed to form one body with thlbldlck waving line of 
advancing slowly, slowly as a tortoise. p living mass below, 
As they came nearer, he could see thej 
driver, and the driver's face, but the faces! car, the horses, the 
figures towering above them all he could i\ of the four human 
discerned why. lot see. At last he 

They are turned backwards, each sittim 
the shoulders tied to it b^ large strips of blig on a high stool, 
are dressed all in something grey, formless, mck leather. They 
all looked alike, as if they were wrapped in jlumsy, so that they 
they come, formless as l^ore, but*he sees tjblankets. Nearer 
hair, arid recognises the dark-brown of Vasiihe colour of ihcir 
of Boris, and the flaxen of Botcharov. Bly, the lighter hair 
make out that the fourth figure on Boris's riut he still cannot 
With the short abundant flaxen curls on her Ight hand is Zina, 
which the wind played witKf she*looked like a uncovered head, 
“They have cut her hair to hang her pior young boy, 
guessed at last. ' j easily," Andrey 

A bird — whether a dove, or a raven, or a I V 

mmdt he could 
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j?^|eads of the condemned. It must have 
not see—flew over the Ilf towering figures, and also the four 
seen the faces of these stood awaiting them not far off upon 
black angular things thj |''^s if stricken with panic, it flew away as 
the black platform, and could carry it. How he envied this 
swiftly as its strong win far from this sinful bloodstained 

creature, which could lii^ings, he could not move from the spot 
earth I Even had he «^ttractive pouter, like beauty. Shivering 
now. Horror has its ;tlheart beating violently, his eyes did not 
as in a fit of fever, his ^ ^ he should lose the one instant when 
so much as wink, lesPinces with them. Yet he dreaded that 
he might exchange gW^t something awful might come out of it. 
moment, foreseeing th^^y. feet had not been nailed to the 
He would have run to the four towering figures, 
ground, as his eyes wrfs^ 9*^ I**® seat, straining with his strong 
" Boris made a tw[ which held him, and turned his face 
shoufders the straps h's left. Andrey, who saw him in 
towards the crowd jc movement of hw lips that he was shout- 


profile, guessed by th 


I people below. He had tried to do this 
ing something to the (way. But the roll of the drums became 
several times on the “uld be heard. He gave up 

so deafening, that nfg hmiself angrily back. Another few 
the attempt, throwiP'^^ Andrey saw all of them in full face, 
turns of the wheels, each other, resting their feet upon the 

They sat close looked angry and defiant,— a valiant 

same board. Bor? ^7 numbers, chained, but unsubdued to 
champion, overcom-s speaking to Botcharov, who was last in 
the last. Vasily something cheering, for a faint smile 

the line* saying evii yomg man’s lips. On that commanding 
appeared upon lost their roughness. Calm, self- 

eminence Vasily's * to Andrey a different man from 

possessed, grave, h'^^ before. 

the one he had knl^^rm of any kmd it is the woman that 
But upon a jowd. The eyes of the multitude were fixed 
rfciens over the c 9 Boris* Beautiful As woman ever 

upon that one fa^ircled by her hair as by a halo, her face 
was her head e> ^^der the gaze of so many eyes, she cast a 
bashfully blushin; people below, who at this moment 

kind pitying was looking for somebody 

had but one letter, wlficli Andrey had not yet 

there. In her^i™^» ®be had said that all of them, would be 
rcceiwd at thi$^*** fiends would take his stand in some con- 
glad if one of tf 
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s[)iruous i)lace on the way to the scaffold, so that they might 
see each other. She expected that Andrey would roiue, and 
was seeking him in the crowd. She discovered him at once. 
There he stood, directly under her feet, with head raised towards 
her. Their eyes met. 

Neither then nor afterwards coul# Andrey understand how 
it came to pass, but in that moment everything was changed 
in him, as if in that kind pitying look there was some sj)ell. 
Anxieties and fears, hay, even indignation, regrets, revenge — 
all were forgotten, subrrterged by something thrilling, vehement, 
undcscribablc. It was more than enthusiasm, more than readi- 
ness to bear everything. It wa.s a positive thirst for martyrdom 
- a feeling he always deprecated in others, and never suspected 
himself to possess— which burst forth within him now. To be 
there, among them, upon that black car of infamy, his shoulders 
fastened to the wood like those of that woman, bending l\cr 
radiant brow above the crowd, — this was not punishment, this 
was not horror, it was the fulfilment of an ardent desire, of a 
dream of supreme happiness I Forgetting the place, the crowd, 
the dangers, everything, — conscious only of an irresistible im- 
[)ulse, — he made a step forward, stretching both his hands 
towards her. He did not g:y aloud words which would have 
ruined him irrevocably, only because his voice forsook him ; or 
perhaps his words were lost in the noise of the drums, as his 
movement was in the rush of the crowd which closed in on 
both sides, swelling the enormous following of the advancing 
procession. 

When he could see anything through the mist that sulTused 
his eyes, there was some kind of dispn^er or scuffle in the 
middle of the road. A man had been seized by two police- 
men, who were dragging him to the nearest station, holding 
him under the armpits, as the deacons hold the bishop when 
leading him into the church. To his considerable surprise, 
Andrey recognised in the arrestetlman the same pea.sant who 
had been tdlyng all Ae stuff about the yellow cal and the 
exorcism. The roan, impressed in his own way by the sight of 
the condemned, had knelt as tliey passed, a^d bowfd to the 
ground, reciting some kind of prayer on their bShalf. 

The car, and the crowd which followed it, .had already 
passed along! Andrey had no*desire to follow them. What 
for? He had got his mes.sage from them. What more could 
be wish for? He stood watching as the car and the crowd 
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disappeared behind a corner, leaving the street almost empty. 
I’hcn he went away quietly. He crossed the suburb, which was 
a desert, and passed the eastern gates, hardly noticing that he 
was walking for some time upon an unpaved road bordered 
by open fields and orchards. He was absorbed in his ihougiits, 
but no longer stunned, he could now think connectedly. 
His meditations were exceedingly sad, it is true, but in quite 
another way and for other reasons than those of the morning. 

'rhin bushes stretched before him; A little farther on was 
a leafless grove, through which the grey sky gleamed. "Fhe 
form of the branches and the stems showed them to be oak 
trees. Andrey turned his head to look at the town, and 
recogni.sed that this was the same grove where, six months ago, 
they had their picnic with the sisters Dudorov. His walk had 
now an object ; he wished to see the place again, as one may 
wish to pay a visit to the cemetery where one^s family lies 
buried. 

He found the place. Here was the tree under which 
Vulitch sang. Here the spot where the fire was lit, Vasily 
stirring the i)orri(jge, Botcharov and the two Dudorovs sitting 
round. How full of hope, of energy, of devotion, they were 
then — and what was the upshot of .it all ! 

The place was barren and dreary under the dull leaden 
sky. The very trees, lifting to heaven their black knotty 
branches like contorted hands^ seemed aching and in pain. 
But a ray of sunlight broke through the cloud, and t\e whole 
scene was transfigured. Fresh buds, not seen before, appeared 
all over the branches, harbingers of new life to come. The 
tender new grass under the trees and over the vast expanse of 
fields below, the white town yonder^— all smiled cheerfully in 
return to the smile of heslven. ' 

How out of place and out of harmony this joyfulness seenied 
now to Andrey. But on a shdden his heart ached and beat 
violently, and something coQtract^ his throat convulsively. It 
hashed upon him, not as a supposition, but as a firm, unshak- 
able conviction, that just now must be over there— on the 
black platform. He sank down upon a mound of earth, 
covering his efss. But immediately he rose again. Such 
griefs as this are sacred trust, • They must be stored up in the 
depth of heart and memory, ahd kept there whole, — not to be 
idly wasted by outpouring. 

He went rapidly back to the town, almost runnings not to 
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be alone. Face to Uu:e with men indifl'cront, i>erha|)s hostile, he 
would .show nothing, — he was certain of that. 

The town resumed its usual asi>cct. The life suspended 
for a brief wliile hastened to flow back into its ordinary 
channels. The suburb was empty still; the crowd, ebbing 
back, had not yet reached it. But a little farther on he met 
its vanguard, and then more and more folk. I'hey had had 
their fill of breathless horror and feverish shivering, and of 
tliat stunned amazement and sadness which follows upon such 
sights. All this was left behind. Now they talked loudly, and 
moved briskly, as soldiers disbanded after a long drill, at which 
they have been forcibly kept silent 

The show was over, and the spectators hastened home. 
How many of the crowd were bringing back any idea or feeling 
to be remembered for life? and how many nothing more than 
a better appetite for the coming dinner? 

At the headquarters a certsun number of revolutionists had 
assembled spontaneously* But the women were conspicuous 
by their absence. Many of the men did not appear until late 
in the evening. Among those present Andrcy saw George— the 
last man he would have expected to meet that day. 

The St Petersburg sectioftjiad learned of the explosion in 
the Stutterer’s house, and of the subsequent discoveries made 
by the Dubravnik police, a little earlier than Audrey himself, 
for the news had been immediately telegraphed to the central 
police office, and thence secretly conveyed to them. They 
learned at the same time that Audrey’s presence in Dubravnik 
was no longer a secret, and th^t a number of spies, knowing 
him by sight, were on the point of being sent to hunt him 
down. Alarmed by the imminent danger" to Andrey, Tania 
easily persuaded George to start immediately for Dubravnik 
with the news, so as to gain a letter half a day, and one 
fulLday at least upon &e spies who were coming to chase 
him. , 

But George was in no hurry to speak to Audrey of his 
errand, and Andrey did not care to ask what brought him. 
They shook hands hurriedly, George making ^ little toom on 
the sofa where he was crouching. Andrey sat down by his 
side, and both listened. • 

It was ** the Uncle” — a middle-aged gentleman, with clean 
shaven face — who engrossed the attention of his companions. 
In consideration of the post he filled in the civil service, he had 
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^*the right of admission to the black platform, and he had 
availed himself of this privilege in order that the condemned 
should see one friendly face at least among their enemies. He 
had witnessed the whole proceeding, and he related it now in 
an even, hollow voice, and a simple matter-of-fact way, without 
a digression, or one word of comment. 

'I'wo men stood near the speaker. 'I'he rest, six or seven in 
number, were scattered over the room, sitting upon stools and 
sofas or in the window seats, stiffened in various attitudes, and 
not moving or looking at each other. All listened. Nobody 
asked questions, nobody made remarks. 

When tile final act drew near, Andrey felt that George was 
shaken throughout with a nervous shiver. He pressed his arm 
strongly, and drew it down to bid him keep quiet, and not 
interrupt the narration with any outburst George mastered 
himself, and listened to the ghastly details of wanton brutality 
to the end. Hut here his nerves got the better of* him. Ho 
burst into hysterics. 

Andrey sei7X‘d him by the shoulder, shaking him violently. 

“You whining woman!” he said, furiously. “It’s with 
blood, not with tears, that such things must be answered.” 

A great and terrible idea took shape in his mind in that 
moment. But he gave no utterance to it. It must be thought 
over and over again before it was spoken. For there are words 
which it is a crime to throw upon the wind, and a shame to 
retreat from when once uttered- 

George calmed himself after a while, and they joined the 
circle of friends talking together. Nothing was heard but 
vehement appeals for prompt revenge. The governor-general, 
the imperial ]uosecutor, the fiead of the gendarmes, were put 
forward *as “ candidates ” upon whose heads the blow had to 
fall. 

Andrey alone said nothing. It would not be bad, all this, 
he thought, but is the ganje worth the candle ? What is the 
use of these petty attempts against officials, big or little, who 
are all and each menials and dependants, with no will, no 
power of their own ? The odious edifice of despotism will not 
be so much as shaken. The government can always return 
ten blows for one, and the revolutien will be simply transformed 
into a private contest between' police and conspirators. If the 
blow is to tell, it must be aimed higher, — at the man who is the 
keystone, and the head of the system. 
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He listened indi/Tercntly to the ex< ited talk, whidi had lost 
all interest for him, and soon, taking George by the arm, he 
withdrew. 

'They went for a long stroll, so as to be quite alone. George 
told his errand, insisting, on his side, that Antlrcy should start 
that very night for St Petersburg. Thus he would escape the 
net spread for him. Andrey acceded to this advice. 1'hcre was 
nothing to detain him in Dubravnik any longer. 

I’hey spent the day in the city, and had a long talk 
together. George had time to recover from the nervous shock 
caused him by the “Uncle^s'* account of the execution. Now 
it was he that was the firmer of the two. 

“ We need not be dispirited at defeats," he said, with his 
usual faith. ** Our victory de|5ends upon our capacity for bear- 
ing defeat after defeat." 

“Possibly," said Andrey, **but in that case we imist aim 
our blows,. so that our very defeats should make an <*po(’h." 

“What do you mean?" George asked, his quick eye catch- 
ing something peculiar in Andrey^s face, 

“ You will know in time," Andrey said evasively, unwilling 
to be more explicit# 



CHAPTER V 


THli FAREWELL LETTER. 

W HEN they returned, they found Vatajko waiting for 
them anxiously. . David was there, more wearied 
and downcast than Audrey had ever seen him. 
“What a |>ity you did nofeome earlier!” werg the first 
words of Vatajko to the newcomers. “Uncle has been here 
to see you, Andrcy.” 

“What for?” 

“There is a letter for you from Zina, about which he 
wanted to speak.” 

“ A letter from Zina I ” , Andrey exclaimed. “ Where is it ? 
Hasn’t he left it in your hands?” 

“No. He could not get ^Id of it without a word from 
you. That is why he came. The gaoler was at the tavern as 
usual with the letter. But you did not come.” 

This was true; Andrey had thought there was nothing 
more to come for. 

“ Then I will go and see the man myself at once,” he said, 
anxious to make amends* 

“It is too late,” Vatajko replied. “You have barely time 
to catch your train.” 

“Confound the train I PH see the man to-morrow, if I can’t 
to-night.” 

They prevailed upon him, however, to meet the man in 
some popular tea-room. .This was safer than paying him a 
visit at his house. , 

Early next morning Vatajko went to the gaoler’s house, in 
order t& arrange a meeting at mid-day. He returned without 
having been able to arrange anything. The man was on duty 
in the prison, and would not^be imek till late at night. 

“ He hasn’t taken Zina’^ letter with him to the prison, I 
presume,” Andrey said. “Could not his wife give it you?” 

“ 1 asked her,” Vatajko answered. “ But she said that he 
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keeps these letters secreted in some hiding-place, which she 
herself does not know.*’ 

This was vexatious in the extreme. It meant the delay of 
another day least, — a delay longer than Andrey could possibly 
afford, if he wanted to avoid the spies. 

“ 'Fhen Til go and see him in the prison,” he said, amidst 
a general stupefaction. 

“In the prison! Are you in your senses ? ” Vatajko ex- 
claimed. 

“ Why not,” said Andrey. “ To-day the politicals are 
allowed their weekly visits. I will go to Varia’s lodgings, and 
will accompany her in her regular visit. to the sisters lJudorov.” 

“But you will be recognised and arrested on the spot I ” 
George exclaimed. 

“ No fear of that,” said Andrey. “Who on earth will ever 
dream of looking for me in the reception-room of a prison ? 
It only seems to be dangerous. Besides,” he added in a 
calm, absent tone, “I should have gone all the same even if it 
was really dangerous. I must get that letter before I start.” 

The thing had to be done. That message from his dead 
friends had fbr him more than a sentimental interest. He had 
an unshaken belief that it costeined something that would give 
him some clue to the issue trom his present intolerable per- 
plexity, and he was resolved to see it at all costs. 

David was silent. He was troubled in mind and hesitating, 
for he seemed as anxious as Andrey to see Zina's letter. But 
he joined with George in dissuading Andrey from wantonly 
risking himself within the lion's jaws. He offered to remain 
a couple of days moife in Dubravnik and take the letter with 
him to St Petersburg. 

But Andrey could not be brought to listen to reason. 
During these last days he had lived in an atmos[>Iierc saturated 
with death and all sorts of hc^ors, so that his perception of 
danger was quite benumbed. • 

“There's no need to make such a fuss!” he said im- 
patiently. “I will go myself, and shall be back in^time to 
catch the train. We will meet there.” • 

, Without waiting for further objection Andrey left hurriedly 
to catch Varia at home. • 

The political prisoners were “allowed visitors between two 
and four in the afternoon. It was about half past one when 
Andrey, with, a bag containing food and a few books from a 
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lending library in his hand, approached the grim square build- 
ing, connected with so many of his recollections. Varia 
Voinova walked by his side. She knew how simple were the 
proceedings in connection with tlie visiting of prisoners, and she 
acceded readily enough to Audrey’s request. It seemed to 
her such good fun. But as she came within sight of that awful 
building, a few hundred paces from the massive iron gate, by 
which stood an armed sentinel, she was seized with a sudden 
fear and remorse. Once within, would her companion ever be 
free to come out again? 

** Listen, Kojukhov,” she said. *'Give me the bag, and go 
home. 1 fear that your joke will end badly*” 

Audrey raised his sunken head, as one suddenly awakened. 

“ What must be, must be ” — he quoted absently a fatalistic 
Russian saying. 

In fact he was not thinking at all of wliat might await him, 
and paid no attention to the young woman's warning. The 
idea ])reying upon his mind as he caught sight of the prison 
gate was that two days ago from that same gate his four dead 
friends had passed on their way to the scaifold. 

'J'he sentinel unbolted and opened the wicket at their 
ajiproach. He bolted it againj-*«oisily as soon as they had 
crossed the high threshold. Audrey was within the lion’s 
jaws. 

Upon hearing himself thus secured, he felt for a moment 
the surprise and helplessness of a man suddenly thrown into a 
dungeon. He looked and listened* A subdued hum of 
voices was heard, but all around was complete darkness. The 
scanty light penetrated only through tKfe chinks in the two 
massive gates closing both ends of the arched passage in w'hich 
they stood. The prison was a quadrilateral building, enclosing 
a small courtyard. The passage that led to it served also as a 
kind of waiting-room for visitoi| on reception days. 

When Andrey’s eyes had grown accustomed to the semi- 
obscurity, he saw a crowd of people — men, women, and here 
and there children, huddled together behind iron railings on 
both sides of the narrow passage. The majority of them were 
visitors for the common offenders. But in a comei* on the 
right side of the entrance onto cdiild see a group of people — 
men and women, whose dress showed them to belong to the 
privileged” classes. They were distinguished too from the 
rest of the visitors by the abundance of flowers and the parcels 
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of books that many held in their hands. Those were the visitors 
for the “ politicals.^* 

Varia made her way towards them, followed at some dis* 
tance by Audrey. The habitual surroundings and familiar 
faces had completely restored her equanimity. She forgot to 
think of the dangers of a place where she was herself (juite at 
home. All the visitors were her acquaintances and friends. 
They shook hands, asking questions and exchanging news. A 
pale faced dark lady holding by the hand a boy of ten detained 
Varia a little longer than the rest. She had a big nosegay in 
her basket, 

“What beautiful flowers you have brought,’* Varia said. 
“ Give me some for tny prisoners; I have not l)rought them 
any to-day.** 

'riie lady handed her all the flowers, which Varia untied, 
taking unceremoniously half of them. Of this she kept one 
part for herself and gave the other to a tall grey-haired gentle- 
man standing a few paces off. 

“Take these for your daughter,** she said. “There is 
nothing prisoners like so much as flowers.** 

Then she went to an aged peasant woman, in a plain village 
dress, her head wrapped irffi^rown chintz kerchief. 

“ Has your son any money to his account ? ** she asked, 

“Yes, little mother, he has two roubles left,’* the woman 
answered. 

“ That is too little for a month,** Varia said. “ I will bring 
you another couple of roubles for him next Sunday.** 

She took from her pocket a worn, rather thick, note book, 
in which she wrote down something. In her quality of revolu- 
tionary sister of charity, she had the control of the prison fund, 
and took care that all the prisoners, rich and poor, should have 
their share of money, books, linen, and the like. 

“Who is that lady with the child?’* Andrey asked, when 
she came to him again. * » 

“The wiflfc of Palizin, the judge,” Varia answered. “ He 
is to be transported to the Siberian mines. She yfill follow 
him. It will be hard upon the poor soul, fof she is leaving the 
boy with her relations,” 

Varia told him about tne oiher visitors without waiting to 
be asked. The old gentleman was a merchant of the town, 
and came to take leave of his youngest daughter, who was to 
follow her two elder sisters to Eastern Siberia. The peasant 
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woman was the mother of a promising self-taught young 
scholar. Others were men and women of all classes and 
stations whom the community of grief had united. 

The clattering of the chains and bolts at the inner gate 
interrupted them. The gate was flung open, lighting up the 
arched passage for a brief space. The opening was filled up 
again by the huge prison van that rolled in. It was a batch 
of common offenders, who were leaving the prison. 

The inner gate was closed again, and carefully locked. The 
outer was then opened. The van moved on and was gone, 
and the arched passage was plunged once again into gloom. 

They waited in silence. Nowand then at the door leading 
to the offices a guard appeared, shouting the names of those 
who were to be visited. 

** Have we long to wait ? *' Andrey asked his guide. 

“No,” she said. “The forgers have ^already had their 
interview ; that of the thieves and burglars will be soon over. 
We follow next on the list,” she added, with a smile. 

'Fhe outer wicket slammed once again, admitting an old 
man in the worn-out greatcoat of an official He looked round 
disconcertedly, blinking his small eyes, and trying to recover his 
breath. Apparently he had hurri(^”so as to be in time. As he 
took off* his hat to wipe, with a ix)cket handkerchief, his fore- 
head and bald skull, his face appeared to Andrey not alto- 
gether unknown. 

“ Ah, here is Mikael Evgrafich at last 1 ” Varia broke off. 

A stout police inspector appeared at the office door, at the 
bottom of the recess behind the railing. 

“ Visitors*for the politicals I” he shouted. 

Varia* ascended the few stone steps leading to the office 
door, and was by his side directly. 

“ Mikael Evgrafich,” she addressed the officer, whom she 
knew familiarly, “ here is the brother of the Dudorovs, whom I 
have broiight#with me. He* came from Moscow on purpose, 
and goes back to-morrow. He had no time trf get a permit, 
but I am sure ” 

I'he officer threw a scrutinising glance at the pretended 
brother, who came forward and bo^ed politely. 

“Write bis name down in' the ffice,” he said, turning to 
Varia. “ But don*t let this occur again. You know the 
rules.” 

The old bald-headed gentleman had also approached in 
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the meantime. On hearing the name of Dudorov he gave a 
start, and bestowed a look of the utmost surprise U]:>on the 
young man who was said to be the brother of the two prisoners. 
He uttered a wondering “ ^hm ! ” but apparently made up his 
mind to keep his own counsel. 

I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, calmly enough, to the 
officer, ** but I also came on purpose to see the Dudorovs. I 
am Timothy Dudorov, their uncle.” 

“ I can*t grant you an interview,” the officer said peremp- 
torily. “There are already two persons to visit the prisoners.” 

“ But I have a specisil permit, and they are my nieces. 
Since you admit strangers,” the old man said, throwing a sus 
picious glance at Andrey. 

“Impossible. Come some other day,” the official said, 
without listening to him. 

He gave in a loud voice some orders to his underlings, and 
turned back into the office. But the old man would not hold 
his peace. He was quite exasperated at the want of respect 
shown to him. 

“It is unheard of! I will lodge a complaint with the 
director himself ! ” he exclaimed, angrily, moving towards the 
office. 

Varia’s blood ran cold- She foresaw a catastrophe. Rush- 
ing to the troublesome old man, she caught him by the hand. 

“ What are you doing I ” she whispered, drawing him aside. 
“ He is Masha*s sweetheart. They love each other to distrac- 
tion. He wants to marry her as soon as her fate is made 
known. He comes to-day on purpose to settle the matter with 
her. You will ruin their prospects of hapj)iness if you make a 
scandal. Just keep quiet I will arrange,*every thing for you.” 

“Oh, I understand!” the old man said, complacently. 
“ You ought to have told me that at once.” 

Varia slipped into the office to fulfil her promise, and the 
old man went to shake hands with his future relative. 

“ I know* your secret, young man, and wish you joy and 
happiness,” he began, but checked himself suddenlj^ staring at 
the young man. • 

Andrey lifted his eyes at him, wondering what he meant, 
and stared too. They rAognised each other. The old man 
was Andrey's fellow-traveller on the journey to St Petersburg. 

“ I think we have met somewhere,” the old man lisped out, 
in a faltering voice, 
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Ilis anger and his complacency were all gone on a sudden. 
He remembered what he had said in that railway carriage, and 
was seized with a fright that paralysed all his faculties. 

“ Perhaps,” Audrey said discreetly, “but I cannot exactly 
remember on what occasion.” 

'Fhe old gentleman did not choose to refresh his memory 
But he felt at once very friendly towards the young man, whom 
he had no reason any longer to fear. 

“I will not stand in your way as to seeing Masha,” he said. 
“ You will carry her my greetings, if I cannot manage to see her. 
We old people must give a chance to the young.” 

Me went on in his garrulous fashion talking about the girls, 
praising both of them, Masha in particular, and ex[>atiating on 
his great wonder when he learned that they were entangled in 
these conspiracies. 

“ It is an epidemic, sir, a real epidemic,” he repeated. 

Varia found them talking friendly to each other. She had 
arranged everything to their mutual satisfaction. The two 
sisters would be summoned separately. The old man would 
see his younger niece. She and Andrey would see the elder 
afterwards. 

In a few minutes old Dudor^K was summoned. He was 
in the first hatch of visitors. A quarter of an hour later he 
returned, apparently very much satisfied with hhnsclf. On 
passing them he whispered to Andrey, confidentially: 

“ 1 dropped a word about your coming 1 Masha will be 
glad to hear of it beforehand.” 

Other batches of visitors to the politicals were admitted, — 
fathers, mothers, wives. They went in file by file, hurrying 
and expectant, carrying their parcels and flowers. When they 
returned, there were no flowers in their hands, and no light on 
their faces. The short dive into the gloomy pit seemed to 
have bereft them of both. Some of them were quite shaken, 
though they did their best, to keep a brave countenance. 
They passed one by one, like so many ghosts, into the twilight 
of the arched vestibule. To Andrey the spectacle was depress- 
ing in the extremg. Not very sensitive as a rule, his nerves, 
shaken by the events of the last days, had acquired a peculiar 
subtlety. He read the silent trag^ies hidden behind these 
faces as if they were written dn them, and it seemed to him 
that in all his life he had not seen so much suffering as in the 
short two hours he spent in the prison vestibule. 
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Their turn came at last. The name of" Maria Dudorov 
was shouted among those of the last batch of the prisoners 
who were to be visited. 

Come ! V Varia said to him. 

She led him rapidly through dark corridors, where they 
rubl>ed elbows with several people going in the opposite 
direction, whose faces they could not see. They were ushered 
into a very lofty bright place, more like a corridor than a 
room. All along, on both sides of the entrance, ran what 
looked like two enormous cupboards, in which the glass panels 
were replaced by thick wire grating. A little examination 
showed that these partitions were double. Beiiind each of 
them, three or four yards away, was another quite similar, and a 
guard walked up and down in the space between. At the end 
of the room sat two other guards, looking very sleepy. They 
had to watch the visitors. 

“ But where are the prisoners?” Andrey asked, seeing none. 

“They will be brought in directly. We had to be secured 
first,” Varia answered. 

The chief guard rose and said that all who had brought 
anything for the prisoners must give it to the guard on duty. 

Andrey took the parceU;^;om Varia and went to the wicket, 
behind which stood the guafu who was on duty. It was their 
friend, the very man whom Andrey wanted so much to see. 
He allowed the other visitors to get through their business first, 
and then pushed through the wicket his own rather large parcel. 

“ For the sisters Dudorov," he said aloud. 

Whilst the guard approached, throwing on the bearer a 
lazy, indifferent glance, Andrey whispered : 

“ I must have the letter to-day. Tell me; where you keep it.” 

The man seemed to have heard nothing. He o^)enea the 
parcel slowly, examining, one by one, everything it contained. 

“ In the back room, under the old box,” he said, without 
raising his eyes from the roast (pwl he was cutting in four to 
see tlmt no letter was hidden in its flesh. 

Varia was already talking with Masha Dudorov, who was 
leaning against the gating on the other si^e of th^ passage, 
her face looking like a pale patch under her thick iron veil 

“Then it was you that^are my sweetheart 1 ” she exclaimed, 
merrily, when he came to her. ' “ I was <juite at a loss to guess 
what it meant when Katia brought me the message from uncle. 
How did you like the old fellow?” 
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“ I have already met him once,” Andrey answered. “ But 
how are you ? How is your sister ? ” 

The girl said they were bofh well, and expecting to be sent 
to Siberia without much delay. She even knew to which mine 
they would be sent. 

Andrey had several friends there, to whom he asked her to 
carry his greetings. 

They spoke in a hushed voice, not to be heard outside, but 
they were in no way restrained in their talking, as the guard, 
their friend, pretended not to hear. 

'rhe girl promised to fulfil faithfully Andrey^s errand. In 
her turn she sent him, from behind the gratings, her warm wish 
that he might be free for long, and be able to do more than 
they had done. 

“ I will do my best I ” Andrey answered, earnestly. 

The unusual conversation caught the ear of Masha’s neigh- 
bour, the prisoner who was having his interview on 'her left. 
They exchanged a few words in a whisper. 

“ My neighbour, Palizin, wants to make your acquaintance, 
Andrey,” the girl .said. 

The short energetic man, of about forty, with a square 
chin and a square head, was really Ae well-known conspirator, 
formerly a justice, Palizin. Andrey might have guessed it 
earlier from the fact of his wife standing with her boy against 
his compartment. 

It was a strange mode of making acquaintance, yet Andrey 
was glad of the opportunity. He said how sorry he was that 
they could not meet on this side of the grating. 

Never mind. Who knows that we shall not meet there 
some day ! ” the plucky man said, with a bold toss of his head. 

The prison walls are high, but a hawk soars higher. At all 
events, that chap of mine will soon step into my shoes,” he 
said, pointing to his boy, who blushed. 

liere their conversation was unexpectedly interrupted by a 
loud shouting of “Andrey I Andrey!” which filled 'all the room. 

The cry awakened the two somnolent guards. All the visitors 
turned thefr heads* in the direction of the voice, Andrey with 
wonder and curiosity, Varia with undisguised terror. 

One of the prisoners opposite wal beckoning with his hand 
energetically. Andrey crossed Ihe room and approached the 
comixirtnient. 

“ Mitia I Is it possible? you here ! ” 
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He had recognised a fellow-student and old friend of his, — 
the last person whom he expected to see in this place. 

The guard intervened. 

“ Go to your place, sir,” he said, rudely. “ It is forbidden 
to visitors to spea^ to prisoners with whom no interview has 
been granted.” ' 

“Very well,” Audrey said, politely. But he showed no 
hurry to withdraw. 

“The third year ! On suspicion 1 ” the young man poured 
forth in the meantime. “ Consumptive I Surgeon says I have 
only one-eighth of my lungs to breathe with ! ” he shouted at 
the top of his voice, triumphantly, as if he was quite delighted 
at communicating this extraordinary achievement. 

A violent cough interrupted him. At the same time the 
signal for the closing of the interview was given, and the 
j)risoners were led out. The visitors followed in their turn, 
Andrcy and Varia keeping in the rear. 

In the vestibule there was an unusual movement 

“What is the matter?*' Varia asked, somewhat alarmed. 

“A new political prisoner is being brought in ! ” Palizina 
told her. 

In fact, two gendarnies*wvjve seen in the passage, one of 
them opening the gate, another keeping back the public. 

Meeting the common guards, or being seen by them, was 
of no particular danger to Andrey, because none of them, 
except the one who was his friend, knew his face. With the 
gendarmes it was very different ; he had the best reason in the 
world to keep out of their way as much as he could. But 
he was under the illusion that now the visit was over he was 
out of any danger, and he was so upset by what he had just 
seen, that he forgot common precaution , in the anxiety to 
know who the new victim might be, — perhaps an acquaintance, 
perhaps a friend. 

He pushed himself forward and stood on the footpath, his 
back to the railing, a few paces from the gate, waiting for the 
van to come. He did not wait in vain. When the van rolled 
in, the light falling full on its door, he saw through tne small 
grated window the gaunt, ghastly pale face of the Stutterer I 
After having been kept for three days in a hospital, he was now 
considered sufficiently recovered from his wounds to be removed 
to the prison. 

In the pain and absorption of that discovery, Andrc7 did 
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not notice that he was himself an object of rather attentive 
contcm[)lation on the part of a red-whiskered gendarme, who 
was walking behind the van. Having looked at him several 
times, the man now squeezed himself between the railing and 
the van, anxious to share his startling surmises with somebody 
who was in the front. 

In a minute he returned with another gendarme, who seemed 
his superior. But Andrey was nowhere to be seen. Without 
waiting for Varia, he had slipped out of the gate, and hastened 
alone to the guard’s lodgings, where the precious letter was 
deposited. He was too much depressed to wish for anybody’s 
company. 

The sentinel, who had been staring at the van like all the 
rest, had not seen him pass. When the sergeant came to inquire 
if any one had left the vestibule, the man was ready to swear 
that nobody had gone out for the last five minutes. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THIi CKKAT KKSOLUTJON, 

L ri'l'LE accustomed to the hard lot of a j)r:ictical revolu- 
tionist, George spent two very unpleasant hours, wliilst 
waiting for the return of his friend. He (]uestioned 
Vatajko how matters stood with Audrey, in the secret hope that 
he would give him some encouragement. But the young man's 
answers, on the contrary, w^ere such as to render (jcorge more 
and more iwieasy. 

*‘Wc were wrong in allowing him to go,” George said, with 
tardy regret. 

'‘Never mind,” Vatajko observed calmly. “Andrey has 
been in worse predicaments than this.” 

The young man had alrea(d3^^a little practical training, and 
was accustomed to regard all these dangers with a good deal of 
equanimity. 

“ What you say may be true,” (George replied. “ But a 
man who has escaped great dangers may be lost in a .small 
one.” 

Vatajko admitted it willingly, quoting, for better illustra- 
tion, several striking examples from his own and his friends’ 
experience, , 

He was not a very entertaining companion for a man uneasy 
in mind. « 

George felt himself hardly dealt with, and very unlia]>py. 
He was exceedingly dissatisfied at not having interfered, and 
began to reproaoh and torment himself bitterly for his lack of 
firmness — as was his wont on all similar occasion.s. He was 
prone to exaggerate his influence over Audrey, and now he 
persuaded himself that had he insisted energetically he would 
have induced him to leave thf matter in David’s hands, instead 
of wantonly risking himself in the wolfs den. 

It was a happy moment for George when Audrey came back 
punctually at the time he had fixed. 
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The St Petersburg train started at half-past nine. There 
was no time to lose. 

“ We can go to the station at once,” Andrey said. “ The 
luggage is packed, I supix)se ? ” 

It was not. Absorbed in his brooding on what had been, 
and ought to have been, George had forgotten the immediate 
present. Fortunately, their preparations were not long in 
making. They had just sufificient luggage to have the appear- 
ance of ordinary travellers. They were soon ready, and on 
their way to the station. As Andrey was in a precarious posi- 
tion, precautions were taken. Vatajko went before them in a 
cab alone, carrying with him all their luggage — the two small 
trunks and a travelling bag. He had to take their tickets, 
.secure |)laces in the carriage, and then meet them in the street. 
They were to enter the station a few minutes before the train 
started, and go straight to the carriage, so that they might be 
exposed to view as little as possible. 

Andrey and George followed Vatajko, at ten minutes* 
interval, alighting at a crossway not far from the station, 
Vatajko rejoined them much more quickly than they expected. 
He had taken no tickets, — for he deemed it absolutely impos- 
sible for Andiey to show himself •at the station. The tracking 
had begun earlier than they expected— thanks to Andrey*s 
recognition by the red-whiskered gendarme. A trap had been 
laid for him at the station. It was crowded with police. ’'Pwo 
fellows in plain clothes — evidently spies Hrho knew him — stood 
on either side of the entrance, looking impudently into the 
face of every one who came in. They would point him out 
to the police as soon as he entered, and he would be arrested 
on the spot. 

Vatajko had therefore deposited the luggage in the cloak- 
room, and came to prot>oseianother plan for getting out of the 
town. They must drive to one of the nearest stations, and 
book there. David would go down to warn them if the coast 
was not clear. » 

“ But why have you not taken a ticket for George? ” Andrey 
asked. ^ “ He wins no risk, I presume. There's no reason why 
he should stop here.” 

This was quite true. Vatajko *had not thought of that. The 
time was not gone, however, and George could easily catch the 
train if he chose. 

This George peremptorily refused to do. 
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“We resolved to make the journey together/' he said, 
“ and I do not see why I could not book at the next station as 
well as you.” 

He was prepared to stand his ground firmly, and certainly 
would have, by way of compensation for his yielding on a former 
occa.sion. But Audrey did not show fight. 

“ Very well. .Let us go together then,” he said. 

He was absent-minded and depressed, paying but little 
attention to what was going on around him. His visit to the 
I^rison and the letter had upset him, adding to the chaos which 
the recent reverses had brought upon him. He wa^still in the 
crisis of hesitation and uncertainty, unable to see his way 
clearly. 

For some time the three walked along together, Vatajko 
explaining where they could get horses, and how they must 
manage to save time. 

“If you don't object to making the journey on foot, that 
will be [>erhaps quicker and safer. The first station is about 
twenty miles off. 

They approved of the idea — George especially. 

“ But how about our dress?” he asked. “Gentlemen don't 
tramp, and to get peasants^^ dresses we must wait until to 
morrow.” 

“ Perhaps I can get dresses for both of you to-night,” 
Vatajko said. “ I can try the brothers Shigaev, two carpenter 
friends of mine.” 

The idea was very good, as it would permit them to leave 
early in the morning. Vatajko at once started on his errand. 

He returned about midnight to his lodgings, where Andrey 
and George were spending the night, with a ^ig bundle. He 
had arranged everything to mutual satisfaction. 

The two brothers sent Andrey and his friend their greeting 
and God-speed. The bundle contained two complete peasant 
dresses, to which the brothers had added two linen sacks, with 
an assortment of various articles, such as travelling carpenters 
might be expected to carry. Finally^ or rather above all, they 
had lent Andrey and George their own passports, a very effec- 
tive protection against the police, in case their identity was 
suspected. ^ 

Andrey begged Vatajko to thrfnk the brothers cordially for 
this great kindness, promising to send their passports back the 
day after they reached St Petersburg. 
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“ You need not he in such a hurry/' Vatajko said. ‘‘One 
passport, at least that of Philip, the elder brother, you can keep 
as long as you need. It suits you very well, and Philip does 
not mind getting into a bit of a scrape for your sake. He 
seems to have taken a fancy to you.” 

“How? Without ever having .seen rnc ? That sounds 
very romantic,” Andrey said with a smile. 

“ No, he has seen you close, and .s[)oken to you once. He 
was <;nc of our fifty. Do you remember at one of your meet* 
ings a dark, young workman, who said that he did not want a 
revolver, but would come to the fight, his axe at his belt, which 
was much handier, and would do just as well. That was Philip 
Shigaev.” 

“ Yes, I remember him well. I had only forgotten his 
name,” Andrey said “ But wc need not go on talking,” he 
adcle(l, abruptly. “ It is better for us to go to sleep at once. 
We have to ri.se early to morrow.” 

He was afraid that if it went on, the conversation would 
turn upon the painful topics which he wished above all to 
avoid. What he wanted now was some rest, moral and physical, 
and he knew that there will be none for him once em);arked 
upon these sad recollections. . e 

“Until tomorrow!” he said to himself, mentally, closing 
his eyc.s with the firm resolution to sleep. 

He had a vague presentiment that to-morrow everything 
would be clear and settled. This gave hmi a certain calm, and 
helped him to drive away his besetting thoughts. 

He slej^t like a log. But on the morrow, whilst Georgfe 
was still asleep, Andrey was'^up wide awake. With the first 
gleams of consciousness, a strong conviction seized him that 
he had to perform some very urgent business, left unfinished 
the evening before. He remefnoered in a moment wdiat he 
was thinking of before going to bed, the visit to the prison, the 
whole of what had happened yesterday, and all his sad e.x- 
perienccs of the last few days. * 

What a mass of victhns ! Zina dead, Boris, Vasily, Bot- 
charov" dead also. The two Dudorovs and so many, many 
others buried alive, and as good as dead. He himself 
would be arrested one of these days, for he could not expect 
always to slip through the enemy's fingers, as he had until 
now. He too would be put to death, and who would be the 
better for all these hecatombs ? 
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The vision of the crowd returning from the place of execu- 
tion passed before him and sent a chill through his brain. 
But he shook it off. 

No, that was not the upshot of his experiences and medita- 
tions ! These people had not died in vain. I'hey were the 
skirmishers who had perished in starting from its lair the great 
beast. For the survivors to grapple with it now ! 

The idea which, since the Uncle^s tale, had been hovering 
over him at a distance, like a hawk making its circles above its 
prey, now swooped upon him, demanding immediate and final 
solution. 

Half dressed and barefooted, he took to pacing up and 
down the room noiselessly, so as not to awaken George. 

His idea was clearly formulated in his own mind. The 
struggle with the menial tools of the autocracy had had its day. 
An attempt against the Tzar himself must be made, and he was 
the man to make it. 

“ And Tania! ” an inward voice of distress cried to him. 

His heart sank, but echoed nothing in response. It received 
and returned the blow without bleeding, as if it had been a 
piece of india-rubber. In the face of the unmeasurable, un- 
speakable sufferings of theip country from end to end, what 
were their own individual sufferings ? It was a meanness even 
to wtigh these against the others. Tania was his comrade, his 
fellow-worker in the struggle, as well as his wife. She would 
approve his resolution and bear courageously her share of 
sorrow, in an act done for the sake of their country's liberation. 

It was not that which held||[iim in suspense ; if the thing 
was to be done, personal feelings would not for a moment 
stand in the way. ThS question which agitated him was, 
whether the thing itself was to be done or not. 

Andrey knew that whatever his own conclusions were, they 
would not be final ; the decision rested with the whole of the 
directing body of the party, who would certainly choose their 
course after matflre deliberation. But there are cases in which 
the offer to do a thing is half the deed itself, and th^re are 
deeds in which the half seems as great as the whole. I'he 
gravity of the issue before him was such as would impose 
caution, even upon the rashest and most unscrupulous. And 
Andrey was neither unscrupulous nor rash. 

Nothing was easier for him in* his present stale of mind 
than to answer the question in the affirmative. 'I'he failure of 
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all his pin ns, the spirit of revenge, the deep and sweeping 
emotions of the last few days, all this was subdued for a time, 
but not destroyed. It lay there thundering in the depths of 
his heart, ready to burst forth at any moment on the surface. 
But he did not want to give way to these passionate impulses. 
He wanted to consider the matter on its own merits, without 
any reference' to himself. 

The moral justice and righteousness of the act he meditated 
was for him beyond all question. But would it be well timed? 
Would it be useful to the cause of their country's freedom ? 
He discussed these questions again and again, laboriously, and 
as dispassionately as he could, with inner tremors, as those of 
a man walking upon an oscillating bridge, and fearing to make 
a false step. 

The answers to which he could not help coming wer^r- 
Yes, yes, and yes ! The attempt would be a timely one, and 
useful. It would rest with the St Petersburg people to test his 
reasons and his arguments. As for himself, he resolved that 
he would make his offer. 

Then came the personal question, — Why should it devolve 
on him, out of all the fellow-cons])irators, to do that deed of 
retribution and self-sacrifice? 

'Fhis (piestion he was no* longer able to discuss dispas- 
sionately, as if it were a geometrical problem. * 

That something which thundered and seethed in the depths 
of his soul now rushed upwards, not waiting for his decision. 
It flooded his whole being with fire. It made short work of 
hesitations, attachments, pityjj^as the irrupting lava burns to 
ashes fences, houses, smiling groves — everything in its path. 
He stopped short in the middle of the room. His face and 
eyes glowed, — gloomy, menacing, yet exalted, — as he threw 
both hands upwards with the same gesture he had made when 
he saw Zina on the day of her execution. 

I'he decision was made, and was irrevocable. Now it could 
be talked about, 

He^ awakened George,, and told him on what errand he was 
now going to St Petersburg, George received the news with 
no particular enthusiasm. It seemed to sadden him mther 
than elate — on Tania's account more than on Andrey’s, though 
he abstained from treading on such delicate ground. But he 
approved in the abstract of Audrey's arguments, and this was all 
that Andrey wanted from him for the moment. 
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They aroused Vatajko, who was sleeping in another room, 
and began to make their preparations for the journey. It was 
thought better not to leave the town earlier than eight oVlock, 
when the peasants would be going home after their marketing. 

In the travelling sacks sent them by the brothers Shigaev, 
they found a provision of bread and salt, a measure, with some 
other light tools, and two good short-handled axes. It was 
Philip who sent them these favourite arms of his. Andrcy and 
George put them in their belts. They completed their disguise, 
and, in case of need, might be advantageously used in self- 
defence. The only part of their costume not in harmony with 
their assumed calling was their boots. Vatajko had a pair of 
long shooting boots, which fitted George. As to Andrey, he 
had to go in his gentleman’s boots, which did not quite agree 
with his attire. Hut this was too small a detail to be of any 
moment. They took leave of their host, and walked briskly out 
in the fresh morning, their sacks fastened to their shoulders. 

Gn approaching the outer gates of the town, they saw two 
policemen standing at the entrance, in a lazy, exi)ectant attitude. 
This was an uncommon sight. Since the abolition of the spirit 
monopoly, the living pillars of law and order had been removed 
from the gates. Two wo(fden pillars, painted in the official pie- 
bald colour, were alone loft to represent authority. The presence 
of the two policemen had in all probability a special meaning. 

As they approached* nearer, this sup])osilion became a 
certainty. A peasant woman, with an empty basket, in which she 
was now carrying her baby, passed througli the gate unheeded. 
Two elderly men— a peasant and a citizen— were scanned from 
head to foot by the two policemen, but were alsq allowed to go 
their way unmolested, because the one was above fifty, and the 
other must have passed threescore. With a young artisan, 
who followed these, there was nearly a sciiffie. Some ques- 
tion had been asked him, which he had evidently answered 
with impertinence, for one of the two policemen— a short- 
legged fellow*, with a bulldog- face-* -flew at him with raised 
fists. The young artisan parried the l)low, and^ran away, 
launching derisive taunts against the police, who are fixr from 
popular among our workra^. 

It was not difficult for^our travellers to guess on what busi- 
ness the two sentinels were standing there. 

“We must get ready,** George exclaimed, kindling with 
warlike spirit. 
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“ By no means,” Andrey replied. “ There will be always 
time for that. Leave all to me. We shall get through all 
right.” 

But he regretted inwardly that he had accepted George's 
company. There was really no necessity to wantonly expose 
him to dangers, which might turn out serious after all. 

They were now close to the gale. The eyes of the two 
fellows were riveted upon them — upon Andrey in particular — 
with a mixed expression of impudence and perplexity. 

‘‘Stop ! ” the short-legged policeman shouted, barring their 
way. 

'They stopped. 

“ Who arc you, and where are you going ? ” he asked. 

“ f'arpenters, going home,” was Audrey's quiet reply. 

“Name? address? province? time of stay in town?” the 
policeman asked successively. 

Andrey replied without hesitation. He had studied his 
passport well. 

“ Why didn’t you take the train ? Everybody goes by the 
railway now.” 

“ But the roads are free, I suppose,” Andrey retorted sharply, 
thinking it good to resent this interfe'jence. 

“ Ah, well ! you’d better keep a civil tongue in your head. 
Have you a passport?” 

“ Of course I have,” • 

“ Show me what is in your sack,” 

“ Why? There is nothing of yours there,” Andrey said, in 
a tone of annoyance. “ Vou are making us lose time to no 
purpose.” 

“Do what* you are told, and look sharp,” the policeman 
said, severely. 

Andrey shrugged his shoulders, and opened the sack with a 
half-mocking, half-vexed air. The policeman looked at its 
contents, and seemed himself to feel his stupidity in wasting 
thus his own time and that of other people. ^ 

“ And you?” he addressed George, in a much quieter tone. 

“ Semed Shigaev. Going home also.” 

“ Brothers ? ” the policeman asked. 

“Yes, half-brothers,” George explained, remembering how 
little they resembled each other.'' 

A batch of other people were approaching the gate in the 
meantime, to be examined in their turn. 
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“ Go on,” the policeman said, waving his hand helplessly. 

Andrey shifted his sack on his shoulder, and was about to 
pass on, considering the incident well over, But here the 
other policeman, a lanky fellow, with a shrewd, pock-marked 
face, who had hitherto taken no part in the proceedings, leaned 
toward his choleric companion, who was evidently the chief, 
and whispered him a few words, pointing to Andrey's objec- 
tionable boots. 

“ Ha, stop ! ” the other shouted, stepping in front of 
Andrey. “ You must go to the police station.” 

George stopped of his owm accord, lie did not doubt that 
everything was lost. 

“Why to the police station?” Andrey said. “1 am not 
drunk and my passport is all right.” 

“ 1iiey will see that therei Our business is to stop you.” 

“ But why?” 

“That is our business.” 

The affair began to assume a very ugly aspect. To fight 
these two blockheads was easy, but it was difficult to escape on 
foot in broad daylight. 

Whilst making a rapid survey of the place and thinking how 
to manage if the worst •came to the worst, Andrey protested 
loudly against such treatment of a man with a ])assport, boast- 
ing of the many good employments he had had in his trade, 
and the number of masters who would give him the best 
references. 

“ Semen,” he said to George, in the height of his virtuous 
indignation, “ go and ask Mr Arkipov’s manager to come here 
at once. It is not far,” he explained to the policemen, and he 
named one of the neighbouring big streets. ’ 

His idea was to get George away. Alone he would feel 
much better, and would manage just as well. 

The policemen seemed to offer no objection to George’s 
going bdek to town ; they had no instructions for such a case. 
But George *did not move. He understood Andrey’s inten- 
tion, which was very natural and correct from a business ” 
point of view. But he could not bring Himself to go away, 
leaving him in such an evjl plight. 

“ I would rather not,” he said ; “ Efim Gavrilich is so 
particular. He would not fike to be disturbed for such a 
trifle.” 

It was impossible for Andrey to insist. 
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“ Well, let us go to the police station at once then. We are 
in a hurry.” 

He wanted to leave the jilace before trying anything, for the 
gate was already crowded with passers-by, who stojjped to hear 
the disi)ute. 

“Wait for the patrol,” the policeman curtly replied. “ We 
cannot leave our posts for you.” 

“ All right !” 

They moved off a few paces, and sat on the ground, light“ 
ing their pipes to pass the time. 

Finding nothing attractive in the spectacle,, the crowd 
gradually dispersed. Even the policemen left off i>aying them 
much attention. But every minute the patrol miglit come, 
'rhere was no time to lose. 

between two puHs of his pipe; George whispered, — 

“ Slip the blackguard a sovereign !” 

Audrey nodded. He too was thinking of trying bribery 
first. Choosing a moment when there w'as nobody by, he 
said, — 

“ Listen, friend. How much will you take to let us go our 
way in peace ? ” 

“ How much will you give ? ” was'the eager reply. 

I will give you tliis,” Andrey said, impressively, showing a 
few coppers. 

Offering, in these conditions, a big bribe would at once 
e.xcile susf)icions, and probably ruin everything. 

“ No ; it is too little. We are two. Give us a rouble.” 

“ Bah ! I haven't so many roubles to throw away. Take a 
grivnik. I would not give so much if I was not in a hurry.” 

He had not, however, the necessary calmness to bargain as 
hard as he ought to. He increased his offer in an off-hand 
way, and they were free men again. 

At tiie first village they hired a peasant’s one-horse cart, and 
about dinner lime arrived at the station. David was already 
there, hanging about the gates, to inform them that it was all 
right, no spy being visible anywhere. But this time Andrey 
insisted on their parting company. They entered the booking- 
office separately, and went to different carriages, agreeing to 
behave at all intermediate stations as if they were strangers. 
They would rejoin one another when they reached their journey’s 
end. 
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AT HOMI*.. 

T ania was alone in her room, as iniserahlc as three da) s’ 
incessant menial torture could make hci, wlien David 
came to tell her that Audrey had ainvcd safe and 
sound in St Petersliiirg, and would be with her in a ('oiii)le of 
hours. Andrcy had asked him to bring her that message, 
because he himself could not come straight to her on account 
of the, disguise which he had to change. 

l^avid was surprised that Tania showed no pleasure on 
hearing this. The look she cast upon him was wondering, 
infpiisitive, as if he was the bearer of a disagreeable piece of 
news that .she tried her utmost to disbelieve. 

Who told you thati she asked, incredulously. 

“Nobody. We have travelled together all the way from 
Dubravnik and arrived together. I assure you that it was your 
Andrey in real flesh and blood, and not his ghost,'' David said, 
smiling. 

It was only after this circumstantial statement that Tania 
awakened from a kind of torpor and gave vent to her exulta- 
tion. 

The fact was that she was persuaded Andrcy hjtd perished. 
I'his was merely an inference wanting positive confirmation. 
But she thought she had already made up licr mind to it, arid 
tried to keep off delusive hopes, so as not to break down alto- 
gether when the news of his an^st should arrive. 

It is well known that the Tzar's subjects in general cannot 
enjoy much of the pleasure of free correspondence. A.s for the 
conspirators, they either abstain altogethg: from iltivate letters, 
or at any rate restrict it as much as possible. 

When she sent Andrty to Dubravnik, Tania could not hope 
to receive letters from him. • But she exacted the promise that 
every evening he would post to her, in lieu of a letter, a copy 
of some newspaper, with her address written in his own hand 
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This would not tell her much about him, but she would know 
at least that he was not arrested. 

Audrey kept his promise scrupulously. Every morning at 
eleven Tania regularly received her copy of the Dubravnik 
Leaflet^ the most stubbornly reactionary, and therefoie the 
safest, paper Audrey could find. That paper probably gave 
greater joy to her than to all its few subscribers put together. 
The reception of this [>aper was the chief event of her day. 
She was agitated when the time for the postman’s call drew 
near, and she was miserable if the precious parcel came in the 
afternoon instead of the morning. 

But during the last four days she had received from Andrey 
nothing at all. The fatal accident at the Stutterer’s house 
which ruined all their plans and prospects, the execution of 
their four friends, and all that followed, had so upset Audrey’s 
mind, and had so completely engrossed his time, that he dis- 
continued this mute correspondence. As be was in daily and 
hourly expectation of starting for St Petersburg, he did not 
attribute any importance to this trifling omission. Those who 
are in actual danger, especially if accustomed to it, have much 
difficulty in realising the hourly anxieties of those far away and 
in comparative security. Besides, Andrey knew that George 
intended writing to Tania, and he would certainly tell her that 
they were both safe, 

George had, in fact, written. But his letter did not add 
much to Tania's peace of mind. It w^as written in hot haste, 
'and George had no time to use either invisible ink or cipher. 
He wanted to say and explain so much, — the urgent nature of 
the affair wffiich detained Andrey, their present hopes, the 
prospect of speedy return ; and he had to do all this in the 
conventional roundabout language of allusions and allegories. 
The result was an epistle which seemed clear as daylight to 
himself, but was a maze of riddles to Tania, because she could 
not possibly know which phrase Jwas to be taken in a direct and 
which in a figurative sense. After puzzling for hows over the 
enigmatical letter, she did not know whether something had 
happened which Andrey was attempting to set right before 
starting, or whether something had h^pened to Andrey him- 
self, which his friends had fair hope of setting right, — a hope as 
to which she was free to hold her bwn opinion. 

Andrey had written not a word hiinselfi and his newspaper 
was wanting. She expected it with anlciety in the evi^ng, that 
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she might know, which of the two interpretations of George’s 
letter was the true one. Nothing came in the evening, nor the 
next morning, nor in the two days that followed. In the mean- 
time the newspapers entered upon their hunt after sensational 
news from Duhravnik. Andrey became the reporter’s favourite 
topic. His arrest was said to have taken place in this house 
and in that, in the street, and at the railway station. The brief 
description of the persons arrested often coincided to a large 
extent with that of Andrey. Fancy had been allowed free 
play, in order to supply dramatic details as to the manner of 
the arrest and the prisoner’s conduct. One paper announced, 
as from authentic sources, that the prisoner had already con- 
fessed his identity ; another, that li had been identified by 
overwhelming evidence ; a third, thaHie was already being sent 
under strong escort to St Petersburg. 

'Fhe flood of arrests showed the fury of the chase after him. 
Andrey could not have multiplied himself so as to be arrested 
in different places at the same time. But was it possible that 
he could be free and not give her a sign of his existence? 
Every new telegram seemed to her more ill-omened than the 
former ones, and seemed of necessity true, though all the others 
were false. The reading^ of the newspapers was real torture to 
her. Yet •she read them with avidity, all she could lay her 
hands upon. The papers were scattered all over her room, 
which resembled the office of a journalist. 

Three days of this anxiety told upon her as much as a 
serious illness. Her face was paler and thinner, her eyes 
looked feverish. At nights her fitful sleep was interrupted by 
frightful nightmares, inspired by her daily reading angl thinking. 

‘‘ It’s almost a miracle that he’s slipped out of that hell,” 
she said to David, when he had told her Andrey’s latest 
adventures. 

‘*Yes, they made it very hot for him,” David replied. 
“You must make it your spedal mission to keep him from 
mixing in similar affairs for six months at least. He has spent 
all his chances for a long time to come. Aboye all, don’t 
permit him to leave St Petersburg on any ‘Account.” 

“ ril try my best,” said Tania, smiling. “ But I fear there’ll 
he little safety for him here now,” 

“ It’s the safest place anyhow,” David said. 

“ By the way,” she asked anxiously, “ where have you left 
them ? Kdt at, the railway station, I suppose ?” 
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David explained that they separated aftpr they had got 
through that dangerous place. He saw Andrey and George 
climb on a tramcar that would take them straight to head- 
quarters. 

“Headquarters!” Tania exclaimed in a piteous tone. 
“'I'hey’ll detain him talking there, I'm sure.” 

“ No, they won't. George will remain there to tell them 
everything. Andrey said he would not stop a minute more 
than he could help.” 

“ Did he? ” I'ania said, brightening up. 

For that promise she forgave him in an instant all the 
anxieties he had caused her by discontinuing his daily messages. 

“ It was very good of ^ou to come and forewarn me,” she 
said to David. 

Within herself the phrase had a different sound; it was 
very good of him to have asked David to do this I 

David leftj as the time for Andrey to come was within a 
measurable distance. On taking his leave he asked her to give 
Andrey some message. She had a vague recollection of having 
promised to give it. Certainly, she had nodded her head in 
sign of assent ; but when David was gone, she forgot everything 
about him or his message, as she rushed behind the curtain of 
the window, from which the whole length of the street could be 
seen. 

The idea that Tania might be uneasy about him dawned on 
Andrey's mind for the first time when the train was already 
running through the last few stations before St Petersburg. 
But he did not suspect for a moment that her fears could be of 
a serious nature. In requesting David, who had to go that 
way, to droj) in at his place, he had simply in view the keeping 
Tania at home if she thought of leaving the house. 

But as soon as he took a cab to the well'rememl)ered street, 
the fever of expectation seized him, and grew upon him as he 
drew nearer and nearer. They passed the heart of the city 
rapidly ; the wheels rolled over the soft, even Wood of the long 
bridge. How gorgeous the, river looked in that beautiful 
spring noontide ! A black steamer, swift and shapely as a 
ling, was running down the stream and plunged beneath the 
bridge, its high bla<^ chimney bre:£king suddenly in two a 
couple of yards bejbre it must 'have clashed against its ^nd 
then adjusting itself again with a jerk, as if by its own 
impulse. A large wooden barge was moving in the same 
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direction, a tall handsome lad in a red shirt, o]>en at the neck, 
propelling it with a long pole, whilst his comi)anion at the 
helm leisurely hummed a song. 

The Wlieels began to hammer sonorously again upon the 
projecting flint stones of the roadway. It was not far now. 
Here was the semicircular Cronversky. Every house, every 
shop, every tree, seemed to greet him like an old accpiaintance 
in this quiet, iieaceful place, where he had spent the haj^piost 
months of his life. The fresh smiling pictures of those d.iys 
rushed ii])on him, driving away the grim and horrible recollec- 
tions of the hell from which he had emerged. He wanted to 
believe, and he actually did believe at that moment,- that his 
return 10 the old place, where 'lania^^waited for liim, would be 
a return to the old haj)piness, and to the quiet homely work in 
common, which made so much of that hai)[)iness. When he 
saw her at last at the window, motionless, her smile and eyes 
only giving evidence that she also had seen him ; when he 
rushed in and clasped her in his arms, his plans and projects, the 
'I zar, the police, the conspiracies, all were forgotten, every tiling 
vanished in the sublime happiness of loving and being loved. 

“Dearest!” she whispered, “I thought I should never see 
you again ! ” 

“ You were wrong to think that,” he said,^ smiling. “ I 
told you I would return safe and sound, and here I am.*' 

Yes, here he was, her beloved, her hero, the most valiant 
of the valiant, returned from overwhelming perils that he had 
encountered for the sake of their common cause. She could 
hardly believe she had him with her again for a time whose 
limit she refused to sec. 

He was sitting in an armchair, and she iij^on hi>; knees. 

“And how have you got on here without me?” Andrcy 
asked. “You look thin and pale, my child. Have you been 
well?” 

“ Not (luite ; but never nlind. What docs that matter 
now?” * 

She stx)kc lightly of her anxieties; and told bjm, laughing, 
the story of George's subtle epistle, which'^hllowed such latitude 
of explanation. 

But Andrey could easily infer from what she said, that for 
a time she had believed him lost, and he guessed the rest. 

“ Forgive me, my own, for my negligence I ” he exclaimed. 
“Only now dor 1 see how bad it was of me.” 
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“Never mind ! ” she interrupted. “That might happen to 
anybody. You might have had to go out of town for a few 
days, or to hide somewhere, or you might have had no time at 
all to think of it. I was foolish to make so much fuss about 
a trifle like that. Next time I’ll be more patient. ...” 

But her stoicism broke down at the thought that she might 
have again to ])ass through the ordeal of these sleepless nights, 
these horrible dreams, and these endless hours of waiting. 

“No!” she exclaimed in another tone, clinging to him. 
“ We’ll not separate any more. Why should we ? I can be 
with you and be heli)ful to you in so many ways. You don’t 
think me a coward, do you ? ” 

Putting both her hands on his shoulders, she drew herself 
playfully back, so that he might look her full in the face. 

“ No, I don’t think you a coward,” Andrey answered, 
kissing her face- 

“ It isn’t danger that I fear,” she proceeded. “ Have I 
ever thought of that when you were here with me ? But the 
uncertainty. ... 1 can never tell you how I have suffered since 
you left. I lived only in waiting for your messages. I’ve worn out 
my eyes looking for them. But when they came it was no 
consolation, for I said to myself that you might have been 
arrested an hour after you had posted them. And the days 
and the nights when no message came I What did I not think ! 
What did I not imagine about you I Ah, it’s too bad of me to 
speak of it. I know you’ll not remain quiet for long. But 
you must promise me now that whatever your next affair is, 
even if it’s worse than that of Dubravnik, I shall go with you, 
and we shall share everything. Will you?” 

She concluded with a charming mixture of affection and 
petulant self-confidence all her own, as if defying him to refuse 
such an offer. 

But Andrey answered nothing, looking with blank dismay at 
her charming unsuspicious yourig face. She had herself, by her 
question, dispelled the incense of joy which had for a time 
clouded his mind. He remembered the last morning in 
Dubravnik, at Valajko’s house, and the great resolution which 
he came to, * , , He was a doomed rtian. Human happiness 
or companionship was not for him. The affair in which he 
was about to embark allowed of' no companionship, and had 
no future but the grave. 

To tell her now was the only share that he could give her in 



it. But he was silent* Trained as he was in the frightful experi- 
ences which steel the nerves of a conspirator — now that he 
had to lift the sacrificial knife over the breast of that beloved 
victim, he^quailed, hesitated, and trembled. 

“Andrey, dear! whats the matter? Why do you look like 
that?” Tania exclaimed. “You refuse? You are afraid that 
I shall unman you by my constant fears about you, if Tm by 
your side? Don’t imagine that. ‘ I couldn’t love you if you 
were not . . . what you are ! When I heard of your dangers 
in that town, and the way you faced them, I trembled, but I 
was proud and happy as well. I thought it was all so like my 
Audrey 1 Believe me, I will never ask you to abstain from 
anything right and good.” 

“ My darling, I know it,” Andrey said, kissing her hands, v) 

“ Then why this hesitation and this troubled face ? Why 
don’t you promise me at once? Perhaps you don’t love me 
enough to have me always by your side.” 

“ I not love you enough ! ” 

She smiled, and then she laughed outright. 

“Well, iPs some notion of yours, which you can keep secret 
if you like. When you have to .start again on an exi)Cdition — 
we shall see how you’ll «get rid of me 1 Let us not speak of it 
any more. Now' tell me all about Dubravnik. Omit nothing, 

I can hear everything you have .seen.” 

She had persuaded herself that Audrey’s sudden sadness 
w'as probably caused through her having revived the Dubravnik 
recollections. She knew that they were harrowing, but she 
wanted to show him that she was able to bear the worst. 

Andrey was glad to have an immediate explanation thus 
staved off. There was po need to do it at. once. • He could 
very well give himself a respite, postponing the disclosure for a 
few days — until to-morrow at all events. Nobody could grudge 
him that last draught of unalloyed happiness. 

He told her the story of tl^e Dubravnik affair, though he 
gave her no opportunity to show the strength of her nerves. 
Whilst keeping in store for her that tremendous blow, he was 
most careful not to pain her by too cri^e a picture of what 
had actually happened. 

He scarcely touched* on the execution, saying that she 
must have read enough of that in the newspapers, and dwelling 
chiefly upon his personal adventures, which were only amusing 
now ^at all ha4 ended well. 
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Tania was engrossed by his story, but her ear was not 
deceived by its easy tone. When he finished, congratulating 
himself upon having cheered her, she leaned towards him, 
looking into his eyes. 

“You are hiding from me,” she said, “something very sad, 
that is weighing upon you, Andrey. Tell me what it is. 1 
want to have my sluire in all you have to bear. You will feel 
better yourself, I’m sure, when you have spoken it .right out.” 

He was not sure that he would feel better, but certainly he 
could not feel worse than he did now behind the mask he had 
intended to present to her. 

For a moment he was silent, colleeting his strength. 

' “'Tania!” he exclaimed. “You l^ve guessed aright. 1 
have resolved to attack the T;5ar.” 

At first she did not understand. 

“ Have you not clone it always?” she asked. 

She took Audrey’s words as referring lo his opiniO? as to 
polilical^action against the autocracy, which was being thrashed 
out just then in the revolutionary camp. 

He corrected her in four words, clear and precise, that left 
no room for doubt, hope, or question. 

This time the l)low struck hoin«, for her face changed 
colour. Her ino\uh opened convulsively, ungracefully, as if 
she had been suddenly thrown from a height and had her 
breath knocked out of her. 

“Oh, my Hod!” she gasped painfully, pressing her hands 
to her heart, and then drojjping them helplessly on her lap. 

Her dry glittering eyes moved from one point to another 
with a vacant, wondering expression, “'This is what I get for 
my waiting!” that bewildered look and sunken figure seemed 
to say. 

Andrey rose from his seat and took her hand. She yielded 
it mechanically, without looking at him. 

“Tania,” he said, bending her. “Will you listen to 
me? 1 want to persuade you. . • . I want lo tell you, how 
and why I came to this decisiop. • . 

His Voices awakened her. She turned quickly towards him* 
Her fingers clasped his hand nervously. 

“Yes, yes I speak out. Fm calm.^ Fm ready to listen. I 
want to know your reasons,” she poured out the words hastily. 

A hope crossed her mind that since it bad to be reasoned 
out, it was not yet decided uiyotu 
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He told her how and why he had come to- his resolution. 
This time he did ncjt spare her the shocking details of the 
horrible execution, and no less horrible trial He •wanted to 
rouse in her the same indignation that he had felt on hearing 
and seeing all this himself. 

But he failed rignally. Tania listened cold, unmoved. 
'I'hings which a moment ago would have pierced her heart, 
now rebounded from it as arrows from a steel breastplate. 

“ But this is all over, and can in no way be helped,*’ her 
eyes and rigid face seemed to say. “ What has. this to do with 
that resolve ? ” 

She was not a listener, hut a fighter* struggling to protect 
that whiclr was dear tg her as the ap[)le of her eye. He was 
fighting also — for the integrity of his soul, which was dearer to 
him than life and happiness. 

Life is a struggle. I'he closest ties are no shield against 
this. ^ 

‘*And then 1 thought,” Andrey proceeded, as if following 
Tania’s inward rci)lit*s, “that these horrors are but a faint 
image of what is being done everywhere, not witfi half-dozens, 
but with thousands and millions, and that there will be neither 
respite of, nor decrease in 4 he.se sufferings unle.ss we bring 
discredit, shame, and ruin upon the power that causcii them.” 

He s[)oke much and forcildy in the same .strain, warmed 
by the fire of deep conviction. He hoped to persuade her and 
stir her heart to a passion like his own. He succeeded only in 
slightly impressing her reason. 

“Yes, but why of all men must you be called to do this ?” 
she asked, in the same tone of obstinate wonder. 

“Why should it not be I, Tania, dear?» I came ^to that 
detennihation, and I must carry it out. If to-morrow .some- 
body else comes forward to tell us that he had arrived at the 
same doci.sion as I, I will gladly give him precedence. I 
have no ambition to die an illustrious death rather than to 
perish obscurel/as most of us do. But such offers arc not 
made every day, and not everybody would be accepted# for an 
affair like this. They’ll certainly entrust it to me.” 

Tania clasped her bowed pead with her hands. 

“ They will, they will, they .will ! ” hammered upon her 
brain. “All will be over if he only speaks.” 

The short happiness she had known within these very 
walls, before he had started to that terrible town, rose in her 
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memory like a vision of paradise. She could not renounce it 
voluntarily just when it was again within her reach. The 
whole of her young nature rebelled against so great a sacrifice. 
She must dissuade him from this horrible thing at any price. 
It was her last chance to save him and herself. 

She made a supreme effort to put her thoughts in order 
before making this new attempt. It was difficult, because her 
mind was so confused. But he would be good to her; he 
would not take advantage of her ; he would try to look at the 
matter from her point of view. She was sure that at bottom 
she must be right. 

She took him by the hand and looked into his eyes 
pleadingly. 

“ Anclrey, think it over again,” she said. ** Are there not 
enough of murdcTs and bloodshed 1 What shall we get by it, 
hut more horrors ? Gallows, gallows again ! no end of them. 

I have thought much about it of late, and it has mtfde me sick 
and rent my very heart, that the best and noblest should be 
slaughtered in this way. Why should you not instead of this 
thing, try other means ? Why should we not do our work 
among the [jcople, and let these horrid politics take care of 
themselves ? I don^t put it weH^ but you understand what I 
mean. . . 

‘‘Yes,* I understand,” Andrey said, and then he asked, 
“Can you tell me when you thought of all this? Was it 
perhaps on Wednesday last? ” 

“ I can*t tell exactly. But why do you ask that?” 

“ Mere curiosity,” Andrey began quietly. “ It was on that 
day, looking on the indifferent crowd returning from the execu- 
tion th^t I asked myself , the very same questions, and that 
many a bitter thought passed through my mind. Our mission 
is a hard one, but we must fulfil it to the end. What would the 
country have gained, had we abstained from returning blow 
for blow and gone on preaching and teaching in out-of-the-way 
corners, as I^na proposes ? They would not 'have hanged us, 
true. But what*s the good* of that? ITiey would have arrested i 
and sent us to Siberia, and let us rot in prisons all the same« 
We should not have one more ^y of life and work useful to ; 
the people than wie have now. They will not give us freedom, ‘ 
as a reward for good behaviour. We must fight for it with/ 
what arms we can get. If we have to suffer— ^so much the' 
better! Our sufferings will be a new weapon for us* Let 
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them hang us, let them shoot us, let them kill us in their 
underground cells ! The more fiercely wc are dealt with, the 
greater will be our following. I wish I could make them tear 
my body to pieces, or burn me alive on a slow fire in the 
market place,” he concluded in a low fierce whisper, his face 
burning as he looked at her with fixed glowing eyes. 

Instead of quenching she had fanned to flame the devouring 
fire smouldering beneath the ashes. 

She felt with horror that the ground was slipping from 
under her feet. She did not know what to say, what to do. 
Yet it was too terrible to yield. 

“Wait a moment . . . Andrey, dear!” she said, taking 
him by the arm as if he were going off there and then. “ Only 
a moment. I have something more to say . , . very convinc- 
ing. But I forget what it is. . . . All this is so terrible, that 
my head swims. . . . You must let me think. ...” ^ 

She stcv«»d quite close to him, her eyes cast down, her head 
bent. 

“ I'll wait as long as you like, . . Andrey said, kis.sing 
the dear pale forehead. Let us drop the matter altogether 
for to-day. . . 

She shook her head energetically. No, she must and 
would find what she wanted Hb say at once. 

- “ 'I'hc peasants who believe in the Tzar No, that's 

not it ! That part of society which now is neutral No, 

not that again 1 ” 

Suddenly she trembled in all her limbs and her very lips 
grew pale ; she had discovered the great argument which was 
her bulwark, and she saw how weak it wa.s, and yet how 
terrible. 

“ Oh, what will become of me when they kill you ! ” she 
gasped, covering her eyes with her hand and throwing back 
her head. 

“My poor, darling child!” Andrey exclaimed, clasping 
her in his arms.* “ I know how hekvy a cross yours is. It's 
so much harder to bear for those who have to remain than for 
those who have to perish. But, believe me, njy own lol*is not 
an easy one. Life is dear to me, — dearer than it ever was, 
since you loved me. It’s haM to throw it away, to part with 
you, and die when I could be s6 happy ! . . . I would have 
given anything to spare us that. But it cannot be. The blow 
must be struck. I cannot withdraw tjecause I love you. 1 

T 
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should feci myself a coward, a liar, a traitor to my vows, to my 
cause, to my country if I did ! It would be better to drown 
myself in the first dirty pool, than go on living with such a 
burden at my heart ! How could I bear it ? What would our 
love become then? . . . Forgive me, my darling, the pain 
that I cause you, not for my sake, but for the sake of our 
country. 'I'hink only, what is death, what are our sufferings, if 
we can bring nearer by one day the end of the horrors that 
are on all sides. . . 

Andrey spoke in a low voice, that sank sometimes to a 
faint whisper. He was exhausted by the unnatural struggle, 
and could fight no longer. His was a plea for peace, for 
respite. Hut these simple words of his melted Tania^s heart 
and wTought in her a change when he least expected it. 

However exalted, romantic, or youthful is a woman’s love, 
if only she loves truly, there is always in it something of the 
pitying and protecting motherly element. It was.^that chord 
which Andrey had touched and stirred in Tania by that faint 
whisper of his. She was not convinced : at least she could 
not tell for certain whether she was or not, for she forgot all 
about his arguments. She surrendered. She pitied him so 
intensely, that she could not make his lot harder by her 
resistance. 

Her face relented. I’he deep eyes once more shone upon 
him kindly and lovingly, as she caressed with trembling hand 
his hair and his face that lay upon her knees. She spoke to 
him in her soft soothing way, whilst inwardly she was pouring 
out ii|)on him words of love and endearment even more tender 
than those she spoke aloud. 

The future was all darkness to her j beyond the act upon 
which Andrey’s mind was set she could see no more than 
beyond the grave. But she saw her way quite clearly in the 
[)resent. She was his wife, his sister, his comi>anion, and she 
resolved to pluck up all her courage to stand by him in this 
terrible trial, to support ''‘him, and to take jupon her young 
shoulders as much of his burden as she could. 

Sh2 was much calmer now. There was no trace of tears 
in her large sad eyes. But she was weeping tears of blood 
inwardly — not over her own fate now, for she liad forgotten 
everything about herself to think only of him. 



CHAPTER Vin. 


TWO GENKRATIONS. 

A NDREY made his offer. It was accepted. The vast 
and complex conspiracy, of which he was to be the 
striking hand, had been set in motion, and was 
already making progress in its underground way. 

One evening, about a fortnight after his return to St Peters- 
burg, Andrey crossed the Tuchkov Bridge, directing his stc[)s 
towards tlie Palace S(juare. He was still living at his old 
rooms, but by this lime some signs of these being no longer 
safe had appeared, so that a speedy removal to other quarters 
was contemplated. I’his was the reason why Andrey made 
such a long circuit, for he could have greatly shortened his 
journey by taking the Gagarin ferry. He was going to see 
old Repin, and was naturall^^ most anxious not to draw after 
• him any spies who might be loitering about his house. Repin 
had sent word to him that he wanted to see him on important 
business. There was nothing unusual in such a summons, so 
that Andrey did not trouble himself to guess the purport of the 
invitation. Probably it was something referring to “ business,^* 
general or private. 

Repin was prepared for the visit, and was waiting in his 
study, having given orders that he was not to be disturbed by 
any one. The old man’s face was pensive and preoccupied, as 
he sat before the table, lit by two candles in carved brass 
candlesticks, and looked absently over some of his briefs. He 
intended to make Andrey an offer;* which he took very much 
to heart, and he had serious reasop to think he must not lose 
time in urging it. ^ • 

Whenever anything exceptionally grave is about to be done 
by the conspirators, even tlfose who are not engaged in the 
actual work can occasionally guess that something is brewing* 
A vague atmosphere of danger and excitement spreads all 
around* The conspirators are seen to be more careful in 
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observing precautions against the police. They exhort more 
urgently their sympathisers and occasional accomplices to be 
on their guard against domiciliary visits. They remove com- 
promising papers from houses where at another time these are 
kept almost openly. Some of the members of th*e brotherhood, 
more nervous than others, show signs of mental preoccupation, 
when they ought to look cheerful and calm. Thus, even when 
the secret of what is to be done is kept most rigorously, those 
who know how to read the signs of the times can often foresee 
something. 

Repin was one of that huge and diversified circle of friendly 
pco[)le which in Russia surrounds each and all of the con- 
spirators. He had watched these ominous signs with keen 
and painful attention, and he was almost sure that a new out- 
break was at hand. He had not for a long time seen any of 
the active conspirators, but a few days before he had met 
'I'ania at a small party at the house of a friend. Jhey could 
not exchange more than a few words in private, but she looked 
so di.straught and weary that his w'^orst suspicions were con- 
firmed. The anxieties of underground life must have become 
exceptionally severe, for he had never before seen her in such 
a state. He was powerless to tear her away altogether, hut 
he might perhaps succeed in k6^i)ing both her and Andrey 
out of the turmoil for a time. He was resolved to try. 

After his daughter, the person for whom he cared most was 
his extraordinary son-in-law. Had the choice of a husband for 
Tania rested with him, he would certainly have sought for her 
a companion not in the ranks of conspirators. But young 
people who take their own way in politics, are wont to ask for 
no guidance from their elders in other affairs of life. Besides, 
since Tania herself had joined the conspirators, the profession 
of her husband was a matter of small moment. So — the 
peculiar feeling of the best among the Liberals towards the 
revolutionists helping him — Repin at last came to accept and 
sincerely love this son-iniaw of his. Had enrolled 

himself in some less desperate section of the revolutionary 
body, the old man would have been quite satisfied with him. 
They were on very good terms, Andrey visiting Repin as often 
as necessary caution and the gi'eat stress of his occupation 
permitted. Repin knew much of what concerned him, for 
Andrey was as frank and free with him as a conspirator can 
ever be with a trusted friend. Tania was indeed the more 
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reserved of the two, being the younger and more open to the 
reproach of undue i)artialily. 

The Dubravnik expedition, and the great dangers of 
Audrey’s present position which resulted from it, were no 
secret to Repin. He considered that it was just the time for 
Audrey to get out of the way for a while. This was the 
foundation of his hope, that the plan he luid in view would be 
acceptable both to him and to Tania. 

He heartily welcomed Andrey, who had not been to see 
him since his return from Dubravnik, and asked him how 
Tania was. 

Andrey answered that she was quite well. 

“1 think it’s as unlikely for any of our peoj»le to fall ill as 
for a salamander to catch cold,” he added. “ It’s so scorch- 
ingly hot in our underground region that I doubt if any 
microbes could stand it.” 

He smiled, but only with his lips ; his eyes remained quite 
serious. 

1 1 must be very hot indeed for you, Andrey. I am told 
that the police have had a severe reprimand on your account, 
and are now resolved to make amends. The chief said he would 
turn the to>vn upside down tiU he got you alive or dead.” 

Easier to say than to do,” Andrey observed calmly. 
*‘‘Thcy have boasted in the same fashion on many other 
occasions.” 

“Still, to begin with, they’ve got wind that you’re here, 
which you probably did not expect, 'rhey may go a step 
further. Reiter not play with fire, l^on’t you think it is high 
time for you to get out of their way, ancl take an airing 
abroad? It is just on that point I intended to spcjrk with 
you. ...” 

Andrey shook his head in sign of energetic denial. 

“ Don’t be too hasty in refusing ! ” Repin exclaimed. 
“ Ijet me have mj^ say,. . . . You will not be the worse for a 
few months’ rest! To 'I'ania the trip would be of particular 
use. She can read and study at leisure in any line .she cl*oo.scs. 
You don’t deny, I presume, that knowledge ft a thing which 
may be of some use for your ri^volution ? ” 

“No, we don’t,” Andrey answered. 

“ Well then, you see that my plan has some good in it. 
She will store up something for the future, you will wear out 
something of yoUr past, and you will both return at a better 
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lime*. 'I'he later the better, if you take my advice. If you 
have any scruples to draw on your funds, I for my part under- 
take to provide you w'ith as much as is needful. What do you 
say to that ? 

Andrey was thinking — not exactly of the offer, as Kei)in 
sujiposcd, for there was nothing in it to think about as far as 
he was concerned. It crossed his mind that perhaps it would 
be acce[)table for Tania. . . . But no ! it was out of the 
(inestion for her also. She would never con.sent to leave the 
country just now, even for a short time. 

“ You are very good indeed,” he said ; but I am quite 
unable to accept your offer, and I doubt very much if lama 
will. But there is something else you can do fur us. May I 
ask you when you intend leaving the town for your summer 
villa?” 

“ A month hence. Perhaps a little earlier. But how can 
this affect either of you? ” 

“ It would be well,” said Andrey, “ if you would go as 
early as possible, and if Tania could accompany you, and stay 
with you for three or four months.” 

This was a i)lan of Audrey's. Knowing 1'ania to be so 
fond of her father, he had thouglvi it would he ea.sier for her to 
bear the parting if she was with him. She had agreed to the, 
suggestion — for Andrey’s sake, because she did not see for 
herself that it would make any difference. 

Repin said he should be always glad to have 1 ania with 
him as long as she chose. It was something to get her out 
of the turmoil for a full four months. But lhi.s was a poor 
makeshift. He insisted upon his plan of their joint trip abroad, 
pointing out all the advantages of this over the temporary 
seclusion of the one of them who was by far the less expo-sed 
to danger. 

“No,” Andrey said in a decisive tone. “I cannot leave 
town on any account. ItSs useless to speak about it. Let us 
drop the matter,” 

Repin's face darkened. This tone, this obstinacy, and 
moreover the desire to keep Tania out of the way, showed 
clearly that the new outbreak he* had foreseen must be some- 
thing ver>' tremendous indeed, and that Andrey himself had to 
play a conspicuous part in it. 

“Some infernal affair of yours again?” he asked in a low 
voice. 
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“ Something of that kind/^ Andrey said, evasively. 

For a moment both were silent. 

I really do think you need not be in such a hurry to break 
your head. You have risked it enough lately, and might take 
a short rest just now,” Repin said at last. 

It can’t l>e helped^” Andrey answered. “ Soldiers are not 
allowed to retire from service in time of war on account ol 
their ])ast dangers.” 

“ But they are iclicved now and then, to keep ui) your 
simile.” 

“Sometimes. . . . But .sometimes they are not, and that 
is just the case with us now,” Andrey answered. 

'Fhi.s undaunted energy and courage were exactly what melted 
and coiKiucred Re])in’s heart in respect to the revoliitionisls in 
general, and to Andrey in particular. He was so hopelessly 
sceptical himself, and he had seen so much cowardice and 
selfishness all round, that he could not help admiring such 
singleness of purpose. Unable to share the enthusiasm for 
their cause, he reserved his fellow-feeling for themselves as 
individuals. 

But to-day irritation and disappointment at the fru.stration 
of his cherished plan outwaighed everything else. *Iie was 
•angry with Andrey for what he con.sidered neeilless obstinacy. 

“ Then you have quite made up your mind on that point ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, I have. It is useless to speak about it.” 

“ Well I know by experience how intractable you all arc. 
You have the rage of self-immolation, and you will go on 
breaking your heads as long as you have breath in you. 
Fanatics are inaccessible to arguments. The/ are incurable.” 

“ Et iUy Brute ! ” Andrey exclaimed, with a sad smile. “ I 
thought you knew us a little better. Fanatics you say ! I doubt 
if men answering ^hat definition exist in flesh and blood. For 
my part, I confess that I have not.Ynet with any, lliough my 
ex|>erience has been tolerably long and varied. No, wc are 
not fanatics, if you mean anything by that word. are a 
sensible, hard-working set of people, ji^rfectl/ willing to live, I 
assure you, and quite capableof appreciating all the pleasures of 
life, provided thatwe can dothis without stifling our better .selves.” 

“Yes,” Repin drawled; “but your better selves want so 
much that they may be at ease. And if you cannot get it, 
you grow wild as children who cry for the moon.” 
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He went on in the same strain. Being angry with Andrey, 
he gave vent to his resentment, in attacking with especial bitter- 
ness the party to which Andrey belonged. He spoke of the 
futility of their efforts, of the reckless provocation which intensi- 
fied the despotism against which they contended ; of their 
rendering life utterly unbearable to the whole of educated 
Russia, for whom Rej)in also claimed a tight to existence. 

Andrey defended himself mildly and half jestingly at first. 
He was accustomed to such onslaughts from Repin. But the 
subject was too near his heart for him to remain calm, and the 
last accusation roused him. 

** Your educated, free-minded Russia,” he exclaimed, “ is 
very careful, I know, about its right to existence, and about Us 
comforts too. It would be much better for our common 
country if it were less so.” 

“ VVould you like us all to go into the street, throwing 
bombs at every policeman who passes?” Repin said ironically. 

“What nonsense!” Andrey burst forth. “You need not 
throw bombfe ; you have your own weapons to fight with. But 
do fight, if you are men I Let us fight together. Wc shall be 
strong enough then to fight the autocracy once for all, and to 
overthrow it. But as long as yoij go on crouching and whim- 
pering, yo\i have no right to reproach us for not licking the 
hand that strikes us. If the blind fury of reprisals is extended 
to you, rend your garments and strew ashes on your heads, 
but bear it as your due. Make no complaints, undignified as 
useless, for you may make yourself hoarse with curses, re- 
proaches, entreaties, but we shall not heed you.” 

“ Who speaks of reproaches ?” Repin said, waving his hand 
impatiently. “You may personally be right and justified in 
losing your reason under peculiar provocation. This would be 
an excuse for a common criminal before a common jury, but 
not for a political party before public opinion. If you pretend 
to serve your country, yo;i must know how* to restrain your 
passionate impulses, if nothing but defeat and calamity will be 
the res\tlt of them.” #.■ 

“ Defeat and calamity 1” Andrey exclaimed. “ Are you so 
sure of that? Moscow w^as seton jire by a penny candle. We 
have thrust in the heart of Mother Russia a much bigger fire- 
brand. Nobody can foretell the future, or be answerable for 
what it conceals. We do our best for the present ; we have 
shpwn an example of manly rebellion, which is never lost upon 
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an enslaved country. With your permission, I will say that 
we have brought back to Russians their self respect, and have 
saved the honour of the Russian name, which is no longer 
synonymous with that of slave.” 

“ By showing that they arc incapable of anything but these 
petty attempts against individuals ? Is that it ? ” 

“And whose is thh fault?” Audrey retorted, firing up at 
Repin's tone. “ Not ours of course, but yours. That of great 
Liberal Russia, that holds aloof from the struggle for freedom, 
whilst we, your own children, are fighting and perishing by 
thousands year after year! . . .” 

Audrey did not in the least refer to Repin, who was rather 
an exception to the rule. But for some reason or other Repin 
felt the reproach very keenly. He kept silent for some time, 
and when he spoke again, his tone and manner were changed. 

“ Let us grant what you say. We, the so-called society, 
are cowards. But since you cannot change it, you must accept 
it as any other fact of Russian actuality. The more reason 
not to break your heads uselessly, trying to batter a hole in ll>c 
wall.” 

“No, we are not so hopeless as that,” Andrey said, relent- 
ing. “ We have someth ing^lse to rely upon besides society, 
and we are hopeful that even society will improve in yme, when 
new blood is infused into it. Has not a great philosojihcr said, 
* The higher your estimation of the majority of men, the smaller 
your chances of mistake ? ' ” 

Repin observed, that as far as his knowledge of great 
philosophers went, none of them had said this, and one of 
them had said the very reverse. 

“ Then they ought to have said it,” Andrey answered. ‘Tf 
they have not, I would not give a brass farthing for the lot.” 

He took his hat, and was putting on his gloves. 

“ Farewell, Grigory Alexandrovitch,” he said. “ 1 can’t 
say when I shall See you again.” • 

He could ndt say more without Wtraying his .secret. 

They took leave of each other as heartily as they hjd met, 
Repin repeating to Andrey that his house* and connections 
wea-e at his service, whenever he might be in need of them. 

Andrey nodded his head to say that he knew that and was 
grateful. But his face wore a peculiar expression, which Repin 
only understood later. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ANI>RKY*S DKRAM.‘ 

A n DREY did not go straight home. He had to pay a 
visit to headctuarters, where he was detained by news 
of a very unj)leasant nature. Repines information 
proved correct with a vengeance. The police liad resolved to 
hunt Inm down for good, and they had discovered that he had 
taken refuge somewhere on the other side of the Neva. 'Ihis 
was very vexing. The friends advised him not to return home 
at all, but send word to Tania instead. It would be a great 
pity for him to fall into the hands of the police just now. 
Andrcy understood it very well, but Tania could not leave the 
house alone and suddenly, he himself being absent. It would 
look suspicious. So he resolved rather to go home at once, so 
as to be able to leave early next morning. Danger seemed dis- 
tant as yet, and he would take good<)rccautions against the spies. 

He t09k a cab to the Ciagarin ferry, resolved to go the 
shortest way, not to keep 1 ania waiting. It was half-past 
eleven when he reached the embankment. The passengers 
were few at that hour, Audrey took a small ferry boat to him- 
self, and could easily ascertain that he had reached the other 
side of the wide river before any other passenger had started 
from the embankment. 

Dn the other bank he had to spend more time than he 
could have wished, so as to reach his house from the side 
where he would not be expected. 

All this caused a considerable delay, and as he was usually 
very punctual, Tania had*^lrcady had time to get alarmed 
about him, and she rejoiced at his safe return as if this meant 
somethyig real and substantial to her. 

**What was it that father wanted to see you for?" she 
asked him. « 

Audrey told her of the warning he had received from her 
father and from the friends at headquarters, which made it 
necessary for them to remove without delay. They imme- 
diately set to work to pack the little they intended to carry with 
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them, and the next morning they successfully perfo?Pi^ 
double operation of disappearing quietly from the numbers 
living, and rising, Phoenix-like, from their ashes in another (>la»P^ 

Their new* home was as secure from any danger as a series 
of the subtlest precautions dictated by long practice could make 
it But even here Andrey*s position was soon found not to be 
safe enough. The polfce suspected nothing as to the 'Pzaricide 
plot The chase after him, undertaken on account of his j)ast 
cx[)loits, showed, however, no sign of abating. 'Phis was in 
itself quite bad enough. Numbers of spies -knew him by sight. 
He ran the risk of being recognised and arrested in the street, 
whenever he left the house. On the other hand, to live 
secluded in a private apartment was very imprudent, because 
it would at once excite suspicion. 

Headquarters were the best place for a man so ])it‘(‘ious to 
the conspirators as Andrey was. He was invited to settle 
down there accordingly. Here he was perfectly safe against 
the jx)lice, and could stay indoors for days and weeks un- 
noticed by any one. 

I'his, of course, necessitated his immediate separation from 
Tania, which might have been postponed for a time, because 
the plot was far from bei^ig as yet complete. 'J'ania was 
.deeply grieved by this untimely separation; these, last days 
they had to spend together were her treasure, which seemed to 
her the more precious the less of it was left. As to Andrey 
he was rather glad than otherwise. 

Tania had fulfilled to the letter the pledge she had silently 
imposed on herself on that terrible morning when he first 
disclosed to her his secret. Her courage and self-denial never 
wavered all through that hard test. }3ut she^^as so young, so 
little trained to grief, and Andrey saw too clearly what that 
silent heroism cost her. The sight of this gnawed at his 
heart, and he thought that it would be belter for both of them 
if they ceased to ^ee each other. ,• 

He, therefore, accepted readily the invitation to move to 
headquarters for the three weeks or so which still r<ynaincd 
for him. The stem, bracing atmosphere o^ the place suited 
him. All was engrossed by*“ business ” here. In his quality 
of permanent resident, Andrey v^nsacted much of the current 
affairs, feeling as one on the field of an unceasing battle that 
raged all round him. He was at the very centre upon which 
aU information converged from every part of Russia, — from 
prison cells, fortresses, jfrom Siberian mines and icy 
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There was nothing around but grey sand, covered here 
and there with rocks and scattered br^ulders, which made it 
look still more desolate and wild. Dark, low clouds swept 
across the sky very rapidly, though there was no wind below. 
Not a sign of life could be discerned anywhere, but the road 
that wound along the dreary desert bore traces of many foot- 
steps. Andrey wondered how he could be alone upon a road 
that seemed to be so much used, when he felt that he was not 
alone, but was walking in a crowd of companions. They were 
strangers most of them, with blank shadow faces, like those of a 
crowd seen from a platA^rm. But among them he recognised at 
once Boris, Vasily, and also Botcharov. The face of the latter 
could not be seen, for he was clad in a shroud, the long sleeves 
tied behind his back, and the hood lowered. But Andrey knew 
that it was he. The other two wore ordinary dresses, and 
looked at him sternly. 

We have met at last, old fellow," Boris said.. “ Vou did 
not expect to see me, I suppose? "♦and he grinned ironically. 

** Tie knows everything," Andrey thought in dismay. 

No, I did not expect to see you," he answered aloud, 
** for I thought you were dead." 

“ So we are," said Boris. But we came to keep you 
com[)any, and Zina sends you \\ letter. Do you recognise 
Bot('harov ? He has donned a shroud for fun. But you car 
see him all the same." 

With these words he lifted the hood of the shroud, and 
Andiey saw under it his own frightfully distorted face. His 
blood ran cold, and his heart slopped beating, with unspeak- 
able horror. But whilst he was looking at that face, it changed 
into that of Botcharov, who said, winking merrily with one eye, 
** I did it for fun." 

Andrey wanted to say that it was a [loor sort of fun, but he 
daroil not, for he was cowed by them all, remembering that the 
dead risen from their tombs are mischievous people. He 
merely asked Boris, “ Whether are we going ? ” 

“ To the rivers of mijk, flowing in shores of pudding, that 
lie iKyond the hills yonder," Boris answered. “If you are 
doubtful, here is the old chap to explain to you how to do it 
in strict conformity with the laws of the Empire." 

Andrey saw in fact old Repin, whom strangely enough he had 
not noticed before, dressed in a black mantle and large brimmed 
felt hat, like the torch-bearers at funerals, and holding under his 
arm something resembling a big portfolio. He was walking 
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Straight before them all, never turning bis hend, as a man who 
has to show the way. But the next moment Andrey discovered 
that it was not old Repin, but the Tzar Alexander in person. 

At the same time he remembered that he was bound to kill 
him, and without delay, though his time was not yet come, for 
this was a rare opportunity., 

“ 1 will have the m^rit of the deed, and no risk whatever,^' 
a voice insidiously urged him. 

Rut his heart fainted, and his hands would not obey him. 
He tried again and again, with desperate efforls, but he could 
not move his hand, and he suffered greatly. 'Fhcn he re- 
collected that this was only a dream, and it was of no conse- 
quence whether he killed the Tzar now, for the thing would have 
to be done over again when he awoke. This put his mind at 
ease, and he said to the Tzar in a whisper so as not to be heard 
by the others, — 

“You are lost if they know you. Why, being alive, have 
you come here ? ” 

“I?” the other replied, also under the breath. “And 
why did you come yourself?'^ 

“ He is right,” Andrey thought. “But w'C must slacken onr 
pace, ro that the others may pass us by.” 

He had hardly formulated his thoughts, when the whole 
iCrowd rushed fiercely upon him with outstretched antis, gnash- 
ing their teeth, and yelling “Traitor!” and the'] zar, who proved 
to be 7’aras Kostrov, seizing him fiercely by the shoulder. 

“Ha!” cried Andrey, and awoke with a start. 

In the dim light of the morning George was bending over 
him, looking him anxiously in the face, and shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

“ What is the matter ? What do you want 6f me ? ” Andrey 
muttered, still under the influence of the dream. 

“You were not well; groaning, gnashing your teeth, and 
shouting in your s^gep. I thought you had better be awakened.” 

“I had a vQry bad dream,” sarB Andrey, this time wide 
awake. “ 1 .saw Boris and Vasily, and they had called me a 
traitor. And the worse is, tliat I had deserve^ it.” • 

“ That was the word you shouted when I came to wake you 
up ! " exclaimed George. ♦ 

“ Did I? Then it is not so offensive as it would have been 
otherwise,” Andrey said, and he told him his vision. 



CHAPTER X. 


FAREWELL ! 

T he conspiracy advanced rapidly to its completion, and 
the fatal day drew close. The body of conspirators 
charged with organising the attempt held daily sittings. 
As the chief actor in the coming drama, Andrey had to be 
consulted upon everything. He went to one of the meetings, 
hut he sat buried in thought, hardly opening his mouth all 
the time, and he refused to go again. It bored him to listen 
and give his opinion upon the various contrivances, and he 
thought it not worth his while to risk himself in the streets for 
such a purpose. 

He knew very well that he must, and would do his best, to 
make the attempt successful. The blow would be greater by 
far if the Tzar were killed, or at least wounded. But this was 
for the party. For the parly the attempt was the essentia* 
matter, his own inevitable capture and execution were merely 
incidental But in his individual brain the tables were turned. 
For him the essential was that he Iracl to die. The attempt 
was a secondary affair, upon which he would have time to 
think when on the spot. In the meanwhile, he could not 
bring himself to take any interest in the matter. He had his 
own business to attend to—wduch was to die. The re.st seemed 
not to concern him in the least. 

The day after the general meeting at which he saw Tania 
a curious thing occurred. In cleaning and putting in order 
his revolver (with which the attemj)t was to be made), Andrey 
broke a spring. The lime was rather short to get it repaired, 
for a ‘holiday happened to intervene. Accordingly, a friend 
offered Andrey his own revolver, which he recommended as 
good in every resi>ect and as ^never missing fire. Andrey 
acce))ted the excliange on trust, .without so much as going 
once to a shooting gallery or into the fields to ivy his new 
weajK)!!. He would never have been- so careless had the same 
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thing occurred to him in any of his former enterprises, J> 
now all liis faculties were so completely engrossed by the great 
personal issue before him, that he had no attention left for 
an\ thing else. 

As the fatal moment approached, this egotism of self 
sacrifice became more exclusive and i)ercmptory. I'he ab- 
horrence of death is so* strongly rooted in every man, that few 
can fully overcome it even in moments of great mental excite 
merit. But no one can kcei) at such high pressure con- 
tinuously. 'To coi)c victoriously with this powerful instinct in 
cold blood, to subdue and keep it dovvn imfliiK hingly week 
after week under all sorts of moods and temptations, the flights 
of enthusiasm must have the support of an iron framework of 
reason. 

Andrey, sober minded by nature and little inflammable, 
comjiaratively, was instinctively anxious to shun everytliing 
that was likely to divide and impair his energy and make it 
more diflkuk for him to keep himself well in hand. He 
foresaw what (he leave taking with 'I'ania would cost him, and 
at one time he had the idea of sending her word that he would 
not come at all. It would be belter for them both that they 
should avoid the parting sre^e. He had no doubt slie would 
understand and forgive him. But at the last momenj. he gave 
way. He realised too vividly the regret he would f^cl vvlien 
there was no more chance of his seeing her. Had she lU't 
asked him to come? Why should he be so over-careful ? He 
must and will look on that face and hear that voice once again. 
They knew very wxll, both of them, that there was no remedy 
for. the unavoidable. 'Fhey would not torment each other to 
no purpose. For his part he had resolved to be as cabn as 
was possible. 

This was probably the cause of a certain reserve and 
stiffness upon his face, when three days after his meeting with 
Tania at head^^uaRers he came tb her. 

It was mornihg. 

The peculiar conditions of their new lodgings was such 
that he could go to sec her either in the morning about^welvc 
or in the evening at dark. He cho.se the morning. 

Tania rushed to meet nim^ and stopped, checked and 
frightened by the stony expression of his face, which she had 
never seen before. But why should she mind ! "riic next 
moment, she threw herself on his neck, caressing him, looking 
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o his eyes lovingly, resolved to dispel the gloom that hung 
upon his brow. 

“ Why did you not come yesterday or the day before," she 
said, gently. “ I thought you would come YOu might have 
been not so very cautious for once, . . she added with a 
tinge of reproach. 

She could not keep this back, though she hastened to lessen 
its sting with a smile. The words escaped her involuntarily. 
She was so disappointed at what she considered Andrey’s 
carelessness of her last wish. 

Andrey shook his head, and said curtly that it w^as not over- 
caution which had detained him. 

It pained liim to think that Tania could give such an 
iriterjiretation to his behaviour. But w'hy should he set her 
right ? Why tell her of his struggles ? 

“ It must be your alktir," Tama guessed. 

He nodded in silence. 

'rhen she knew that the matter was progressing steadily, and 
that this was for certain their last interview, bhe dropped her 
head. But her short observation was to Andrey like a push 
which sets in motion a car standing on the rail. He began 
speaking of the attempt. 

“ Everything is already settled," he said, “ and all is so 
well combined that we cannot fail,” 

He went on as if this was the most cheering topic for both 
of them. He entered into minute descriptions of the scheme, 
telling how they would contrive to break through the swarm of 
spies surrounding the Tzar on all sides during his morning 
walk around his palace; how he would keep out of the way 
until the very last moment, mentioning the small devices he 
would use so as to have more chance of escaping arrest before 
the Tzar came. 

1'ania drew herself a little away, looking at him with wide 
open eyes. She did not listen to his tale at all, she watched 
him wondering. As Andrey proceeded in his circumstantial 
narrative her wonder' increased. Why was he telling it all to 
her ? He seemedtired of the story himself, for his tone was dry 
and monotonous. His face w'ore I^he stony expression that had 
struck her when he first entereji, only it was more marked. She 
did not recognise her Andre>^ This man was a stranger to her. 

'lliey have changed him there into another man ! " she 
cried inwardly, as his words fell jarring upon her cars. 
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Not a word of love or affection, not one kind look ! And 
this at their last interview, before they would part for ever, 
after such love as theirs had been I 

“Yes, yes,* they have changed him by stealth ! 'fhis is not 
my Andrey, . . . Mine was a different man, ...” she re- 
pealed, biting her paryhed lips and swallowing her tears lest 
she should entirely break down.- 

His narrative and explanations irritated her. When he 
began to talk about those skilful devices of theirs she could not 
contain herself any longer. 

“ Confound your Tzar and your devi(‘cs and your sen- 
tinels I ” she burst forth vehemently. 

“ 'I'ania I ” he exclaimed, with a look of iiained surprise. 

She clasped her head in despair. It was horrible she 
should treat him thus at such a moment. 

“Forgiye me!” she said, seizing his hand, and thn^wing her 
head down upon it. “ I do not know what Tin .saying.” 

She did not get up at once, but remained with her head 
leaning over the arm of his chair. Her hair fell over her 
checks and temples, hiding her face. Her li]).s were [lartcd ; 
she breathed heavily. 

Andrey thought she was «ryi»K- I'he sight lore his heart. 
J3ut what consolation could he offer? What could he tell her 
that would not sound flat and trivial, an insult to her great 
sorrow ? He caressed her hair, gently trying to put it in order. 

When she lifted up her face he .saw that she had not been 
crying. Her eyes were feverish and dry. She looked hard at 
him, and turned her head away wringing her fingers. 

She knew that he was on the jioint of going, and slie might 
die here on the spot of a broken heart, or dash her head 
against the wall — that w'ould not detain him, >iot even for the.se 
three days which he might well have given to her I A stone 
would be more uitiful than he was. He would feel nothing 
but contempt fof her weakness if $h<f said a word about it ! . . . 
Why then had he come at all? , . . 

Andrey rose in fact. • 

“ Farewell, my darling ! ” he wliispered, Stretching out his 
hands to her. • 

She started as if he had said something quite unexpected. 

“No, not yet!” she exclaimed, frightened. “Not yet!” 
she repeated in a loud voice, imploringly. 

He drew her to him and pressed her in his arms. 
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“Kaicwdl!” he repeated. “It is time. . . . Tania, iny 
cliirlmg, my own,’^ he exclaimed from the depths of his soul ; 
“iiow liappy we might have been together 1” 

She looked into his eyes and recognised at last her Audrey, 
her beloved, whom she had so wronged in her thoughts ! She 
had recovered him, but only to feel more keenly that she had 
to lose him instantly, with no means of kcej;ing him for 
another moment ! 

The pain almost distracted her. It was too horrible to be 
true, it could not be. To love as they did, and to let him 
go and be killed. . . . But she could not live without him ! 
He was her life, the light of her soul 1 It was not her fault 
that he became all to her. . . . 

“ Listen, Audrey,*' she cried passionately. “ You are mine. 
“ You told me that yourself, and I won’t let you go. No, I 
won’t ! Do you hear? ** 

'i'ci her distracted mind it seemed strictly logical, unan- 
swerably logical. 

But the next moment her fingers clutching his arm 
slackened their hold. She bent her tace down, and sank into 
the chair pale, exhausted, her eyes closed, waving her hand 
for liiin logo. 

'Theiobwas a something greater to which they had both, 
[iledged tlieir all : lives, hearts, thoughts, happiness. 

Slie gave him up, w'ishing that he would go quickly, and 
she not SCO it. 

But 11 was harder for him to leave her now than if she had 
clung to his garments. He threw himself at her feet, kissing 
her hands, face, eyes, in a tit of vehement, wild passion. 

“ Clo ! I cannot bear it any longer. ... I am better now. 
(io (juickly.” 

He ttire himself away by force, and ran downstairs as if all 
the furies pursued him. He could not see clearly for the mist 
in his eyes ; his head was -whirling, and the street swam as if 
he was drunk. 

*rap,ia did not hear him go away. But she heard the noise 
of the outer gate of the courtyard. As a man stunned by a 
blow on the head will revive at touch of a red-hot iron, so 
Tania jumped up at this soqnd, and rushed to the window 
with the hope of catching a last glimpse of Audrey. 

But he had already slammed the gate behind him and was 
gone. Gone, for ever gone ! He was still alive, but for her 
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he was lost, and everything seemed to have crumbled away for 
her in that frightful, unnatural, incomprehensible bereavement 
She could not struggle against her grief any longer. Over- 
powered she covered her eyes with her hand.s, and fell upon the 
sofa, her face against the dirty chintz, and burst into burning, 
irrci)ressible tears. She thought that she would cry her very 
life out ! She could -not have believed there w'cre so many 
tears in her eyes. They streamed between her fingers — she had 
forgotten to use her handkerchief —wetting her hands through, 
covering with wet spots the cushion, whilst her body was shaken 
and her breast lorn with convulsive, frantic sobs. Ifcr love, 
her life, her youth, her all, seemed wrecked and submerged in 
that bleak emptiness which fell upon her. The cause ! I'he 
country ! They <iid not exist for her at that moment. She 
could think i>f herself alone, and her misery, which seemed to 
have no end, and no relief, but doomed to last as long as she 
had breath in her. . . . 

I.et us dravv the curtain upon her sorrow. Her fit of 
dcsiiair will pass — not to-day and not to-morrow - -but in tune, 
and will leave her another woman. She would not have been 
so crushed had she to jiriss through the same trial a few yeais 
later. Hut it was her fate to begin at once with the hardest. 
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THE LAST WALK THROUGH THE TOWN. 

T he great and terrible day had come. 

From early dawn Andrey only slumbered, awakened 
every (]uartcr of an hour by his excessive dread of 
missing his time. 

A strip of dazzling light, penetrating through a rent in the 
blind, f)laycd upon the wall op[>osite his couch, announcing a 
splendid day. When that strip reached the corner of the chest 
of drawers he knew that it would be time for him to rise. But 
he preferred to get up at once. 

He pulled the bedclothes from the leather couch which 
had served him as bed during his stay at headquarters, and 
carefully folding them up he put them away in the yellow chest 
of drawers standing oi)positc. 

“Tonight I .shall .sleep in the cell of the Fortress, if Fm ’ 
not killed on the spot,*’ he said to himself. 

He closed the drawers, and proceeded to pull up the blinds 
of the two windows. 

The remark was made in the plainest matter-of-fact tone, 
just as if he had been merely stating that the weather promised 
to be fair that day. 

He was in a peculiar state of mind this morning, as distant 
from despondent resignation as from exaltation or from passion 
of any kind. It was the cold, absolute inward peace of a man 
who had settled all accounts with life, and ha^, nothing to ex- 

E cct or to fear or to give. ^ True, there was yet that deed for 
im to do. But so much had been already overcome towards 
its completion, and the little which yet remained was now so 
certain to be carriied out, that this great deed of his life he 
almost considered as accomplished'. Whilst still a living man 
in full command of his mental and physical energy, he had the 
strange, but perfectly tangible sensation of being already dead, 
looking upon himself, all those connected with him, and the 
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whole world, with the unruflled, somewhat pitying; serenity of a 
stranger. 

The whole of his life w^as clearly present to his mind, in the 
minutest details, very clear, the proportions well preserved. 
He thought of Tania, of the friends he was leaving behind him, 
of their party, of the country, — but in a calm dis[)assionatc 
way, as if everything that held him to life had receded to an 
enormous distance. Of thrilling and ardent emotions, such as 
those which at one time had carried him almost out of himself 
in ].)ubravnik, there was no trace, and he wms very glad of this. 
When all was well over with him, the work of his whole life 
fulfilled to the last without fear or guile, and he stood alone 
face to face with the great solemnity of death — these beautiful 
and elevating emotions would return to him, he knew, and 
uphold him in the last trial But during these days of prepara* 
tion he had deliberately suppressed them as too fervid and 
vehement,, wiienever he had felt them stirring. Ho wanted to 
keep his head quite cool for the deed. The cold unbending 
will, planted on the granite foundations of necessity, w^ould 
serve belter foi^-lJiis occasion. 

He was dressed and quite ready when the door opened 
noiselessly and Vatajko entered. He had come to St Pclers- 
burg on “ hu.siness,” and wWlst waiting for his own affair, had 
•undertaken one of the accessory functions in connection with 
the coming attempt. As a temporary guest Vatajko also 
lodged at headquarters and slept in another room. He had 
been up long ago and waiting until it was lime to come in to 
wake Andrey if he should be asleep. 

“ You are up already ! ” he exclaimed by way of greeting. 

Vatajko looked grave with a tint of bnshfulncss in his eyes. 
He was very glad of the opjxirtunity of spending anofhor half- 
hour with Andrey, yet he was nervous lest Andrey should be 
disturbed by his presence. 

Andrey gav«i him a slight friendly nod, without saying 
anything. Hei was hardly conscious that the young man was 
there, looking at him wistfully. To him Vatajko was no more 
than a shadow, ^ 

** One of your sentinels,” the young man began hesitatingly, 
” asked whether he might edme to bid farewell to you here, as it 
can’t be done when you are both on the spot. He says he 
knows you, and hopes it w^ill not trouble you in any way.” 

** Not in the least I shall be very glad to see him,” 
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Andrcy answered out of a feeling of good-fellow\ship, though 
l)crsona!ly the matter interested him so little that he did not 
even ask who the man was. It was after a pause that he 
noticed his omission, and asked the sentinel's name, 

“Sazcpin," Valajko answered. ‘‘You met him about a 
year ago when he was going abroad, and you were coming in." 
“()h, yes," Audrey said. 

He rcineml)ercd the crossing of the frontier, the German 
inn, the iU)isy debates ; l)iit how remote it all was now ! 

Sa/cpin came in fact shortly after Vatajko. At fir.st he 
seemed somewhat subdued by the unusual rircumstnnces 
under wliicli the meeting took place. Hut lie soon recovered 
liis buoyancy, the loud talk and gestures of an old campaigner. 
In Audrey’s appearance and speech there was nothing calling 
for s|)ecial reserve or solemnity; he looked only a little more 
thoughtful and absent-minded than usual. 

'rhey recalled their meeting at the frontier, — Vuhtch, David, 
even Ostrogorsky. Sazcpin had returned to his fatherland 
three months before by way of the southern frontier. As he 
had sj)cnt most of his time in Odessa, An^Jaey asked after 
the revolutionists of that town, — Levslnn, Klein, and the others. 
What did all this matter to him now ?--~he wondered mentally 
at Jiis own curiosity. Ilut he felt x\ strange jileasurc in getting 
this useless information ; it was something like throwing stones 
into a deep pit, which does not give hack the noise of their fall. 

They talked on various to]>ics without once mentioning or 
alluding to the affair for which they liad to start in a few 
minutes. The imminence of something unusual was revealed 
only by certain pauses and hitches in the conversation. Over 
the tea, which was served before they went, Sazcpin told 
Vatajko •how the porter downstairs mistook him for the police 
sub-insj)cctor on account of his military appearance and 
iinjKM'alive tone of voice. Both of them laughed. Andrcy 
smile<l faintly at the story. He drank his ''ea and ate his 
bread on principle," remefnbering the relation* between body 
and spirit, though he had but little appetite. 

In r^'turn for Sazepin's story Valajko began to relate some- 
what incoherently ^ow something similar had once happened 
to himself. 

“ It is time 1" Audrey interiupted them in the middle of a 
sentence, looking at his watch. They broke up instantly, and 
rose to their feet, very serious. 
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The le<ive-taking was short and undemonstrative, none of 
the three wanting to waste time or words. 'Fhc two young 
men embraced Audrey in turn in the Russian fasliion. 

“ Fare thee well, brother ! ’’ Sazepin said, addressing him 
for the first and last time in the familiar second person .singular. 

Valajko led his companion to the hark stairs by wliich 
they could pass out unaeen. Audrey remained behind, having 
to wait another twenty minutes. He had to appear last on 
the field, in order to diminish as much as possilile the risk of 
being detected and ignominiously arrested before he had done 
anything. , 

Jxft alone Andrey felt niuch easier than under the eyes of 
his two co?n[)anions. He was not sorry that nobody else came 
in. But he was still less able than before to cont^entrate his 
attention u[>nn anything. Hisjointed fragments of thoughts 
and broken recollections whirled through his brain with such 
feverish rai>idily that the rapacity for reckoning time forsook 
him entirely, livery two minutes he consulted his watch, fully 
persuaded that the time for him to wait had ela])sed, and 
wondering exceedingly when he found that so little of it hail 
actually gone. But for the movements of the second hand he 
would have thought hi.s watch liad stopped. 

'Fhe mintit(‘ hand having a't last reached the right point, he 
j^l on his hat and went into the street for his last walk through 
the town : he would have to cross it once again on a solemn 
occasion, ihit that would he a ride not a walk. . . . 

Rapidly he turned the corner of the F.katcrininskaia, 
where headquarters were to sever as quickly as possible his con- 
nection with the house he had lived in. I'hen he slackened 
his pace to his normal one, and looke.d upon the large strip of 
sky stretching over his head all along the street. 

The placid eternal sun was shining brightly midway to the 
zenith, shedding floods of Iroiintiful rays upon the busy town, 
the prolific earth, md foolish pugnacious men. Steadfast and 
six)tless it looked down like a loving eye wide open with wonder 
upon the incapacity of its favourite children to make better use 
of the warmth, the joy, the life it poured into J;hem, * 

Thin white clouds floated like carded wool in the depths of 
the azure vault. The air wa8 very transparent and calm. It 
was one of the few fine spring days, so niggardly bestowed by 
nature upon the northern capital, hut for that all the more 
appreciated by its inhabitants* Andrey also drew much pleasure 
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from the contemplation of the beautiful, serene sky; it gave him 
the assurance that the Tzar's .morning walk would not be put 
off on account of bad weather, as sometimes occurred, 

'rhis point was of the utmost importance. A few days ago 
the consi)irators had been surprised by the announcement of 
a very untoward change in the projected movements of the 
court. The Tzar was to start on his .summer journey before 
the usual time, and might leave town in a day or two. At such 
a juncture a day like this was a godsend. 

The distance to the Palace Square, where the attempt had to 
take place, was considerable. But Andrey intended to traverse 
it all on foot; he would be more independent of chance in walk- 
ing than in riding, and could easily regulate his pace so as to 
reach the spot in time, not one minute too soon or too late. 
Besides, as a foot passenger he would be much less noticeable 
on approaching the Tzar's promenade ground, which teemed 
with spies. 

In hisS calm stoical mood Andrey walked along I^fonskaia 
Street, Transfiguration S(iuare, and a part of Taurida Street, 
partly with, partly against the human stream, receiving upon 
ins retina the images of faces — young, old, merry, serious ; of 
horses, carriages, shops, policemen — all instantly forgotten as 
soon as he had passed them, attentive only to keep at his 
regular pilce. 'Fhus he reached the corner of the Taurida Garden, 
where a chance meeting with two perfect strangers upset his 
mental etjuilibrium, and brought disorder and tumult into the 
mental calm which he thought no longer subject to any dis- 
turbance. 

'J’hcsc strangers, whose path came so unseasonably across 
his own, were two young folks, — a girl and a young man, 
looking like students, and to all appearances lovers. They 
came from the Greek Street, and were going arm-in-arm talking, 
along the outer railing of the Taurida Garden, smiling, caress- 
ing each other with their eyes. The yoiircg man was telling 
the girl in a low voice soniething very tender, judging from the 
radiant face of the girl. .The pair went on slowly, almost 
relucta^Uly, as if, burdened with their happiness^ paying no 
attention to anything around. 

But Andrey could not take His eyes off that girl ; she was 
so remarkably like his own TSinia. She was a little taller, and 
the lower part of her face was heavier, but the complexion, the 
quaint set of the head, the long eyebrows, resembling tlm 
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outstretched wings of a bird, and that something which gives 
character to a face and to a figure, were exactly those of Tania. 
She was even dressed in dark blue, l*ania’s favourite colour. 
Andrey would Jiave given much to see her eyes ; he was sure 
they would be like those he was never to look into again. But 
the girFs face was turned in profile to him, and she never 
bestowed one glance in. his direction. 

She had melted and fascinated him all the same, awakening 
feelings and memories he thought lulled in eternal sleep. I'he 
stern mood of the man going to meet his gloomy destiny could 
not hold out against th<4 charm of that vision. His benumbed 
heart beat again with the generous throb of human love, as he 
gave that Ixiautiful child his unspoken blessing, mentally 
bidding her live and be hai)py, and be spared the bereavement 
her sister had to suffer. 

The girl passed, smiling and blushing, little suspecting the 
emotions she had caused in the stranger against whom she 
had brushed. The couple turned the c^orner and disappeared. 
But Andrey could not at once recover his self-control. The 
layer of ice, with which by an effort of will he had succeeded 
in covering up all his feelings, was broken, and the sea of 
bitter sadness hidden Ijencath burst forth. He had no |)ower 
to master and bind it fast agafh. The image of his Tania rose 
l;tfore him no longer as a distant shadow, ()ut warm with life, 
suffering, love, and beauty, as close and refal as the girl who 
had just passed him. 

How was the poor child now ? How will she ho to-night, 
when the act anticipated has become an accomplished fact? 
How will she bear it, when all was over with him ? . . . 
Thoughts each sadder than the other invaded his defcrjcoless 
soul. Why had they loved each other ? W»liy had they met 
at all? Had she never seen him, she would {)rol)ahIy have 
loved George. They would have married and lived ha[)])y for 
who knows how wiany years ! . . , Whilst now, only a few 
months of happiness to be paid for af'so dreadful a price ! . . , 
Pictures of the past rose in his mind one after another in the 
fulness of their charm or their painfulness.. The sceftes of 
their love ; that face, those eyes glowing with a hapi)iness that 
seemed eternal! And then Ae same dear face distorted by 
the anguish of that last farewell ! . 

Mechanically Andrey went on in the right direction, but 
his thoughts wandered far away. He did not notice in his 
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absorption a dreadful sign ; the foot passengers whom he had 
hitherto passed by in his brisk though not exaggerated pace, 
were now passing him. Unconsciously he had greatly slackened 
his ])are. He passed the 'I'aurida Garden, the long Kirochnaia, 
a jjart of the Liteiny, and reached the Panteleimon church, and 
here it dawned upon him as a vague susj)icion that he had 
walked somewhat more slowly than he should have done. He 
looked at his watch, and his blood ran cold and his heart 
ceased beating in the blank horror of his discovery : he would 
be too late! Only three minutes left and lialfamile before 
him ! The 'J /ar might leave town, an.d not come out walking 
on the morrow. . . . 

J.ove, i^ity, dreams, sorrows — all dashed away in an instant, 
vanishing in the twinkling of the eye, as a flight of s[)nrrows 
in a stubble field vanish when a stoi\c falls into their midst. 
II is* face pale, Audrey rushed forward, driven on and scourged 
by the awful tin night that he had ruined everything by his 
foolish sentimentality ! 

He would liavc preferred running, if he could, but this would 
hav(' singled him out for the attention of the j)olice. On, on ! 
he would walk and keo]) ui> aj)pcaran( es, and yet get on faster 
than eni)s driving in the middle of the street. He i)assed like 
an arrow the Panteleimon Street, ihe bridge, the summer garden, 
without teeling in the least tired. Fear seemed to have doublecl 
his strength ; but this was a delusion; the overwhelming dread 
whi('h tormented him, and set his heart hammering in his brcn.st, 
had spurred him to extraordinary exertions only for a short time, 
and then were gnawing at the root of hi.s strength. As he 
hastened along the Field of Mars, his breath began to fail him. 

. . . Put, on, on ! he might he in time yet ; the Tzar was some- 
times a few minutes late. Again he dashed on, redoubling his 
efforts to keep at the same pace as before. . . . 

He was siitTocating. His breast was aching as if pierced 
by hundreds of needles.^ Every hundred ‘V^rds cost him a 
greater effort. 

"J'ho physical sensation he underwent in this mad race recalled 
to his^mind in a /lash another run of earlier days, when, pursued 
closely through woods and marshes, his horse falling under 
him, his salvation depended ujihn his reaching a large town 
before his pursuers. But even then, in that race for life and 
freedom, he was not half so anxious to reach the goal as he 
was now in tha mad chase after death ! — But he had no time 
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to waste on [)arallcls and contrasts. On, on ! I'lie drill fjeW 
is crossed as quickly as his failing strength permitted. He had 
not looked at his watch again in order not to waste one pret ious 
moment, but he knew only too well that he was hopele.ssly 
behind time. Vet he hastened on with furious energy. On, 
on ! He had only two. streets to get through. But already 
the ground swam under him, and his legs trembled, lie must 
slacken his pace or run the risk of failing to the ground, and 
being ]>icked up by the police as a drunkard. What was the 
use, moreover, of ajipearing m the sight of spies like a mad 
man escaping from an asylum ? 

He went more slowly accoidingly. When he issued upon 
a little bye-street near the Palace, wdiere Vatajko stood waiting 
for him, he looked composed and pre.sentahle, but death and 
desjiair were in his soul, lie could no longer doubt that4he 
whole affair had miscarried owing to him : he read that in the 
troubled face of his sentinel. 

‘MVhai ? I am too late?'’ he asked fallenngly, only loo 
sure of the answer. 

No ; you arc not,'’ Vatajko .said, “ but 1 thought you would 
be. I'he Tzar has taken a longer walk today on ai count of 
the fine weather.” ♦ 

# Audrey gave a sigh of relief. Vatajko’s words had rtfreshed 
and restored him, and almost taken away In's fatigue, due 
more to menial than to physical strain. 

“Nothing particular happened to detain you?” Vatajko 
inquired. 

“Nothing w^hatever,” said Audrey. “1 will wait here on 
this bench,” he added, pointing lo a stone seat by the f(jot])ath. 
“ Go and set the men in movement.'' 

When alone Anclrey lifted his right hand* against the sky. 
He wanted to see whether it was sutlicienlly steady. Not 
quite ! The finger.'i^treinbled, though not iiJU('h, A few minutes 
after he lifted it again and found tliat.'it was all right. 

He was quite ready now and waited calmly. 

Another few minutes passed, and he .saw Sazejan’s tali/igiuc 
advancing in his direction, Andrey rose to* meet him half 
way; Sazepin was the bearcr#of the final word which would 
bring him into the field. 

Sazepin's face was solemn and even sad. When they were 
quite close he fixed upon Andrey a significant, reverential 
look, making a long affirmative nod, resembling a bow. 
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“ Speak out ! '' said Audrey. 

He understood that tlie message was a favourable one, but 
in a case of such gravity he wanted something po.sitive. 

'J'he 'i zar is coming his usual way,^' Sazepin whispered. 

Audrey nodded to say that it was all right, and moved 
forward, waving his hand slightly to Sazepin to bid him retire 
from the scene. 

His turn was come now ! 

He WMS still some three hundred yards from the Palace 
Square, when he found himself in the very midst of the Tzar’s 
spies and guardians, stationary and moving, watching every 
a])pnxu'h of the 'I'zar’s way with the special jmrpose of keeping 
off, and at the slightest .sus[)icion of arresting, all strangers male 
and female. One of them - a grey-haired respectable gentle- 
man, whom Audrey would have never suspected of being a spy 
-appioached him at once. 

“ lie good enough, sir,” he said, politely, but impressively, 
“ to take another road.” 

Why ? ” Audrey asked ingenuously, moving at tlie same 
lime forward so as to gain as much ground as ]>ossibIe. 

“It is strictly prohibited for any one to go that way,*' the 
old gentleman said, following him closely. “ Please return 
instanth; or you will get into trouble!" 

Audrey shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Put there is nothing in the street to prevent pcc»plc crossing 
it I " he said, with assumed wonder, always going forward. 

'I’he old man waved his hand, and two tall figures in plain 
clothes, standing some thirty yards farther off, ran towards 
Audrey with the evident intention of laying hands on him. 
His position >vas a very critical one. He stopped, intending 
to enter if possible into some kind of altercation with the 
spies so as to gain a few minutes. 

But the conspirators had calculated their movements well; 
at this very moment the Tzars dog appeared at the mouth of 
the street, and tlie spies vanished ; the Tzar would pass in a 
minut'i, and they were bound to have his way cleared before 
he came» 

Amdrey went slowly along and reached the corner of the 
street unmolested. 

The Tzar was at this moment a few paces beyond the 
monument to Alexander I., facing the Palace. 

From the window of a house opposite two young men 
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looked upon the scene of the coming ciK uunicr with beating 
hearts. 

(icorge was one of them. He had seen Anclrcy s coming in 
collision with the three s|)ies, and had already given him up 
for lost. Now he saw the master of all the Kussias turning the 
corner, and Andrcy, calm, stern as fate, moving towards liim. 
On seeing a stranger in his way the 'J'zar gave a momentary 
start, hut still went on. 

In breathless suspense George watched as tlie distance 
between the two diminished step by sie[) until they seemed to 
him to have come withiif n few ])aces of each olhei and nothing 
liad yet hai))iened, and they were -still advancing. . . . Why 
does he wait ? What could il mean ? . . . Hut it was a 
delusion ; the distance which appeared m j>erspective so short 
was about fifteen yards. 

Here according to regulations Andrcy had to take off his 
hat and stand bareheaded until his master should pass. Hut, 
instead of doing lliat act of obeisance, he jilunged his hand 
into his pocket, drew a revolver, pointed and fired at the 
T/ar instantaneously. 

'Die ball struck in the wall of the house at the 'JVar’s hack 
some forty yards ofi', almost uuder the coinice. 'i’he shot had 
n^^ssed ; the resolver kicked strongly, and had to be pmnied at 
the feet for a fatal shot. This Audrey di^ overed too late. 
For a moment lie stood petrified with consternation, both 
hands hanging (iown. 'Die next moment he rushed onward, 
his brow knitted, his face pale, firing shot after shot. The 
Tzar, pale likewise, the flaps of his long overcoat gathered u[i 
in his hands, ran from him as quickly as he could. Jiiit he 
did not lose his presence of mind ; instead of rulining 
straight, he ran in zigzag.s, thus offering a very diffir.ult aim 
to the man running behind him. That saved him ; only one 
of the shots pierce^ the cape of his overcoat, the rest missed 
altogether. / 

In less than a minute Audrey's six shots w'cre sfieiit. 'fhe 
flock of spie.s, who a first had made themselves scarce^ now 
ap[>eared from all sides, their numbers growing every moment. 
George saw^ y\ndrcy encompasiied at all points by the crowd of 
them, wild at his having eluded thoir vigilance. For a moment 
they stood at a distance, cautious, none daring to be the first 
to approach him. Then seeing him disarmed and making 
no* show of resistance, they rushed on him all at once. But 
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Gi'orgc heard only their fierce shouts and cries, for he had 
covered his face with both his hands and saw nothing more. 

Andrey was thrown into prison half dead. ‘ He recovered, 
and was in due tune tried, condemned, and executed. 

He had perished. But the work for which he died did not 
perish. It goes forward from defeat to defeat towards the 
final victory, which in this sad woild of ours cannot be obtained 
save by the sufferings and the saciifice of the chosen few. 


The Knd. 
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pathetic vicissitudes, is here retold, as none could toll ft letter.’*— 

f4 LIFE OF SCOTT. By Professor Yoi^ 

“For readers and lovers of tho poems and noTeht of «ir Walter Scott, thfelS a 
most enjoyable bi>oE**— A teTifcwi PreA,Pte«t. 
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GREAT WRITERS— 

15 LIFE OF BURNS. By Professor Blackie. 

The edlh^ oertainly made a hit when he pemoaded Blacskle to write about 
Biinw ifalt QwUt. 

t 6 LIFE OF BUNVAN. By Canon Venables, 

*' A most intelligent, apyredatiTe, and valuable memolr.**'-^;^»'<:(7<«»ui»t, 

17 LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. By Frank T. Martials. 

** Mr. Marelals*s voluine pmsents to ns, in a more handy form than any Bnglith, or 
even French handbook gives, fhe summary of what, up to the moment in which we 
write, is known or oopJ^^urM about the life of the great poet."-»&iturtiav iisvism 

18 LIFE OF EMERSON. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

** As to tfaelargeraaodon of the public, to whom the fterias of Great Writers is 
addressed, no record of Bmerson's life and work could be more desirable, both iu 
breadth of tseatment and lucidity of style, than Dr. Oaniett’B.'’~8otf urday 

J9 UFE OF GOETIiE, * By James Sime. 

** Mr. James Sime's competenca as a biographer of Goethe, both in respect of 
Knowledge of his special subtect, and of oTerman literature generally, is beyond 
qiiestioi^-^aMcAetfer Quardtatu 

LIFE OF CONGREVE. By Edmund Gos.se. 

** Mr. Qosse has jrriUan an a<lmirab1e and most interesting biography of a man of 
lettem who is of pi^cular interest to other men of letters.*‘<>*-rhe Aead«vny. 

21 LIFE OF CKABBE.* By T. E. Kebbel, 

** No EngUih poet elnco Shakespeare has obearved certain aspects of nature anld 
of human file more closely : and in ttie qualities of manliness and of aiiicerity ho is 
suipunted by none. . Mr. Kebl>ers monograph is worthy of the subject."" 
AMsnmtttiu 

22 LIFE OF HEINE. By William Sharp. 

"This is an admirable monograph . . . more fully written up to the level of recent 
kaowl<Mge and criticism of its theme than any other KngUsii work/'—Soefs^nar^ 

23 LIFE OF MILL. By W. L; Courlney. 

** A most sympathetic and discrJiuiuaUng memoir.''— Gfosyoio HenUd. 

24 LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Henry W. Nevinson. 

"This is a well-written little volume, which presents the leading facts of the 
poet's life in a neatly rounded picture."— 

25 LIFE OF MARRY AT. By David Hanruiy. 

"What Mr. Bannay had to do— give a craftsman -like account of a great crafts- 
nnut who has been almost incomprehensibly undervahicMl —could hardly have 
been done better than In this little volume, and though fortunately there is no 
fear of Mbnryat's ceasing for many a long day to be popular with boys, itrls to be 
hoped that Uris book may help to restore his popularity with other than boys,"— 
Manehuitr Guardian, « 

ThafeVowlng Volwmt wiU §harthj ht /ssned:— % 

LIFE OF THACJBERAY, (Oct. zsth^. By Hermann Merivale. 
LIFE OF LESSING. (Nov. 2516). By T. W. RolUaton. 

life of MILTON. (Dec. 2Sth). By Richard Garnett, 

Complete Bfbilogtaidiy to each volume, by J. F. Axjygsmofai British Museniu. 

Velnmes are inmep^tlcm by Goldwin ^ith, Frederick Wedmore, Oscar Browning, 

Arthar Symens, W, R. Hermann Merivale, H. B Watts, CosniQ Monkhouse, 

Frank T. Haisiali. W. H. l^ock, John Addlnu^n Symonds. Hon. Boden Noel, 

Stepnfek, Monenre Conway, Prof. Wallace, eto., etc. 

lABHAST EpmON OF "GREAT WR1TEB8."— Printed on large paper of extra 

Reality, in haaOsome bfoding, Demy 8vo, price 2s. 0d. 

London: Wal^r ScoTt, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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THE CAMELOT SERIES. 

New Comproli^Misive Edition of Ppose Works. Edited bt Eiwkbt Khts. 

/J\^ SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, CEOWN Sw. 

VOLUMES ALEKABY ISSUED-' 


1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 

8 

9 

10 
I j 
12 
13 
M 

15 

16 

17 
z8 

19 

20 
21 
22 
*^'3 

24 

^5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3* 

32 

33 

34 

3^ 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR. 
THOKEAU’S WAl.DEN. 
ENGLISH OnUM-EATER. 
LANDOK’S CONVERSATIONS. 
PLUTARCirS LIVES. 

RELIGIO MEDICI, &c. 
SHELLEY’S LETTERS. 

PROSE WRITINGS OF SWIFT. 
MY STUDY WINDOWS. 

GREAT ENGLISH PALVTERS. 
LORD BYRON'S LETTERS. 
ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE. 
GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 
SPliCIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA. 
WHITE’S SELIiORNE. 

DEFOE’S sin(;leton. 
MA7.ZINrS ESSAYS. 

PROSE WRITINGS OF HEINE. 


Edited by E. Rhys, 
Edited by Will H. Dirck ' 
Edited by William Sharp. 
Edited by Havelock Ellis. 
Edited by B. J. Snell, M.A. 
Edited by J. A Symonds. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
Edited by W. Lewin. 
Edited by R. Garnett, LL.D. 
Edited by. William Sharp. 
Edited by Mathilde Blind. 
Edited by A. Symon.s. 
Edited by W. Tirebuck. 
Edit^ by E. Sharp. 

, Edited by Alice Zimmern, 
By Walt Whitman. 
Edited by Richard Jefferies. 
Edited by H. Halliday Spariinjj. 
Edited by William Clarke 
Edited by Havelock Ellis. 
Edited by Helen Zimmern. 

itr T 


REYNOLDS* DISCOURSES, 

PAPERS OF STEELE AND ADDISON. Indited by W. Lewin. 
BURNS’S LETTERS. Edited by J. Logic Robertson, M.A. 


THE STORY OF THE VOLSUNGS. 

.SARTOR RFSARTUS; 

WRITlN(iS OF EMICRSON. 

SENECA'S MORALS. 

DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 

LIFE OF LORD HERBERT. 

ENGLISH PROSE. 

IBSEN’S PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 

EPICTETUS. 

THE ENGLISH POETS. 

ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON. 

ESSAYS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
LANDOR’S PENTAMERON, Ac. 

POK’S TALES AND ESSAYS. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 

POLITICAL ORATIONS. 

CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 

THOREAU'S WEEK. 

.STORIES FROM CARLETON. 

AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST vTABLE. 
JANE EYRE. 


Edited by U, H. Spalling. 

E<lited by Ernest Rhys. 
Edited by Percival Chubb. 
Edited by Walter Clo<le, 
By Walt Whitman. 
Edited by Will H. Dircks. 
Edited by Arthur Galton. 
Edited by ILavelock Ellis. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. 
Edited by T. W. RoUcston. 
By James Russell Lowell. 
Edited by Stuart J. Rcid. 

Edited Iw Frank Carr, 
Ifdited by Havelock Ellis. 
Edited by 'Ernest Rhys. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by William Clarke. 
Selected by Charles Sayle. 
Edited by Will H. Dircks. 
^ited by W* B. Yeats. 
By O. W. Holmes. 
By Charlotte Bronte 


The CAMELOT SERIES may i»e had in the following Bindings Cloth, 
cut edges, is. •, Cloth, uncut edges, rs ; Half- Morocco, giU top, antique (in a ' 
variety of new' reproductions of old tints) ; Retl Roan, ,^itt edges, js, > 
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CANTERBURY POETS- 

A NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITION OF THE POETS, 

.Edited by WILLIAM SHARP- Introductions by Hon. Roden Noel, 
Mrs. Sydney Dobell, Ernest Rmvs, John Addington Symonds, 

^ JosKMt Ski rsEY,. Countess Martinenoo-Cesakesco, 

S. Waddington, etc., etc. 

IN SHILLING MONTHLY rO/MM£S, SQUARE 8m 

Well Printed on Fine Toned Paper, with Red-Line Border, and Strongly 
Bound in Cloth. Each Volume contains from 300 to 350 pages. 

aoth, Hed Ed(fe$, U. ; Cloth, \hteut Lkif/rs, U, ; Led Loan, GiU 2a. 61I.; 

Fttdded Morocco, Gilt Edges, 6s.; and in Half Morooco, Gilt 'lop, 
Antique {.in a variclp of new reproduciums of old tints). 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMRi» ARK NOW READY, 


1 CHRISTIAN YEAR 

2 COLEKIDCE 

S LONGFELLOW 

4 CAMPBELL 

5 SHELLEY 

6 WORDSWORTH 

7 BLAKE 

8 WHITTIER 

9 FOE • 

10 CIIATTEKTON 

11 BURNS. Songfi. 

J2 BURNS. Poems. 

13 MARLOWE 

14 KEATS 

15 HERBERT 

16 VICTOR HUGO 

17 COWPER 

18 SHAKESPEARE. Songs. 

Poems, and Sonnets 

19 EMERSON 

20 SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY 

21 WHITMAN 

22 SCOTT. Lady of tike I-ake, etc. 

23 SCOTT. Marmion, etc. 

24 PRAED 

25 HOGG 

26 GOLDSMITH 

27 LOVE LETTERS OF A 

VIOLINIST, etc. • 

28 SPENSER 

.29 CHILDREN OF THE POETS 

30 BEN JONSON 

31 BYRON. Miscellaneous. 

3a BYRON, Don Juan. etc. 


33 SONNETS OK EUROPE 
3i ALl.AN RAMSAY 
35 SYDNEY DOBEI.L 
y> I'OFE 
37 HEINE 

5S BI AUMONT & FLETCHER 
y BOWLES, LAMB, etc. 

40 SEA MUSIC' 

41 EARLY ENGLISH POE'l RV 

42 HERRICK 

43 JtALLADS ANT) RONDEAUS 

44 IRISH Minstrelsy 

45 PARADISE LOST 

4 h lACOBlTK BALLADS 

47 DAYS OF THE YEAR 

48 AUSTRALIAN BALLADS 
40 Mt.)OKE 

50 BORDER BALLADS 

51 PHILIP B. MAKSTON 

52 HORACE 

53 OSSIAN • 

54 ELFIN MUSIC 

55 southe:y 

56 ghaucer 

57 GOLDEN TREASURY 

58 POEMS OF WILD LIFE 

59 PARADIS® regained 

60 CKABBE 

61 DORA GREEN WELL 

62 GOETHF/S FAUST 

63 AMERICAN SONNETS 

64 LANDOR’S POEMS 

65 GREEK ANTHOLOCiY 

66 HUNT & HOOD 


London : WaLtek Scorr, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 

The “WINDSOR SERIES” of Poetical Anthologies.^ 

Printed on Antique Paper. Crmvn 8vo. IBound in Blue Cloth, 
each with suitable limbleynatic Dcsif^ on Cover^ Price jj* td. 

* Women’s Voices. An Anthology of the most 

Characteristic Pocm.s by English, Scotch, and Irish Women, Edited 
by Mrs. William Sharp. 

- Sonnets of this Century. With an Exhaustive 

Critical Essay on the Sonnet. Etlited by William Sharp. 

3 The Children of the Poets. An Anthology from 

English and American Writers of Three Centuries. Edited by 
rrofc.ssor Eric S. Robertson. 

4 Sacred Song. A Volume of Religious Verse. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Samuel Waddington, 

5 A Century of Australian Song. Selected and 

Edited by Douglas B. W. Sladcn, B.A., Oxon. 

Jacobite Songs and Ballads. Selected and 

Edited, with Note.s, by G. S. Macquoid. n 

^ Irish Minstrelsy. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 

duciion, by H. Halliday Sparling. 

s The Sonnets of Europe. A Volume of Trans- 

lations. Selected and arranged by Samuel Waddington. 

9 Early English and Scottish Poetry. Selected 

and Edited, with Introduction, by H. Macaulay FiUgibbon. 

Ballads of the North Countrie. Edited, with 

' Introduction, by Graham R. Tomson. 

“ Songs and Poems of the Sea. An Antholc^ of 

Poems Descriptive of the Sea. Edited by Mrs. Sharp. 

SoRgs and Poems of Fairyland. An Anthology 

of English Fairy Poetry. Selected by A. JS. Waite. 

*3 Songs and Poems of the Great Dominion. 

lilted by W. D. Lighthall, of Montreal. 

The above may also be had in various Calf and Morocco Bindings^ 


London : Walter Scott, 34 Warwick l.ane. Paternoster Row. . 
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THE OXFORD LIBRARY. 

Handsomely Bound in Blue Cloth^ Gilt Topy Uncut Ed^eSy 
Price 25 . each. 

Comprises the most popular Novels of Scorr, 1 )K'KENS, Lvtton, 
Makryat, Lever, etc., and original Stories by New Authors. 


1 BAKNA15Y KUDGK • 

2 OLD CURIOSITY SlIOI‘ 
j PICKWICK PAl'LRS 

4 NICHOLAS NICKLKllY 

5 OLIVER TWIST 

6 MARTIN. CIJUZZLEWir 

7 SKETCHES BY P.OZ 

S RODERICK RANDOM 

9 PEREGRINE PICKLE 

10 IVANHOE 

11 KENILWORTH • 

JACOB FAITHFUL 

13 PETER SIMPLE ^ 

14 PAUL CLIFFORD 

15 EUGENE ARAM 

16 ERNEST MALTRAVERS 

17 ALICE j OR, The Mysierirs 
iS RIENZI 

19 PELHAM 

20 LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 

21 THE SCOTTlSft CHIEFS 

22 WILSON'S TALES 

23 THE INHERITANCE 

24 ETHEL LINTON 

25 A MOUNTAIN DAISY • 

26 HAZEL ; or, Perilpoint Lighthouse 


27 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

28 PiUNCR of the House of David 

29 WIDE, WIDE WORLD 

30 VILLAliE TALKS 

31 liEN-HUK 

32 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
35 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

34 THE WHITE SLAVE 

35 CHARLES O’MALLEY 

36 MIDSHIPMAN EASY 

37 BRIDE OF I.AMMERMOOR 

38 HEART OK MIDLOTHIAN 

39 LASD OF THE BARONS 

40 OLD MORTALITY 

41 'lOM CRINGLE’S LOG 

42 CRUISE OF THE MIDGE 

43 COLLEEN PAWN 

44 VALENaTNE VOX' 

45 NIGHT AND MORNING 

40 BUNYAN V 

41 FOXE S BOOK OF MARTYRS 
^ MANSFIELD PARK 

49 last of the h^plllCANS 

50 POOR /aCK 

51 THE LAMPLIGHTER 

52 JANE EYRE 


The al)oye may also l>e had in half morocco, 

Lontion : MSvLTait Scorr, 24 Warwick Lane, l^ternostcr Row. 
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REWARD BOOKS. 

2S. 6t/. Phtin Ed^es ; i^s. Giit EJdj^es. Each Crown 
Chih Gilt^ Hcvdlcd /boards. 


1 LivKS (;iai:ATANr) simple 

2 gUKENS OF LITICKATURK 
j OUR AMERICAN COUSINS 

4 LIFE ni- (iENERAL (;ORl)ON 

5 OUR gUEEN 

6 CONOUCT AND DUTY 

7 NEW WORLD HEROES 
& LIFE OF GARIRALDI 

i) LIIH*: OF DR. MOFFAT 

10 LH E OF VV. E. GLADSTONE 

11 LIFE AND WORK OF LORr> 

IJEACX)NSF 1 ELD 

12 LIFE or RICHARD CX'HiDEN 

13 LIFE OF JOHN FRIGHT 

14 JAFE OF II. W. nEKClIl R 

15 LIFE OK DR. LIVINGSTONE 

16 LIFE OF GRACE DARLING 

17 FAMOUS ENGINEERS 

jS the VICAR OK WAKEFIELD 

19 THE PRINCE OF Tin: HOUSE 

OF DAVID 

20 THE ROOK OI‘ MARTYRS 

21 THE PILGRIM’S PROC'.RESS 

AND HOLY WAR 
23 THE v^iDE, WIDE WORLD 

23 VILLAGE TALE.s 

24 BEN-HUK ' 

25 GOLDEN GLEAMS 

26 MKMOt^ABLE SFUPWRECKS 

27 TALES AND SKETCHES OF 

THE COVENANTERS 

28 UNCl-E TOM’S CABIN 


29 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

30 ELIJAH, THE DESERT 

PROrriET 

31 THE YOUNG WOMAN’S 

FRIEND 

32 THE YOUNG MAN’S 

FRIEND 

33 CHRISTIAN HEROINES 

34 THE ANGELS' WHISPERS 
3? A JOLLY FF.LLOWSHIP 
36 lVANIh>K 

57 JACOB FArrilFUL 

35 ETHEL LINTON 

39 THE SC OTTISH CHIEFS 
4^ MOUNTAIN DAISY 

41 HA/EL: OR, PERILPOlNl 

LIGHTHOUSE 

42 BARNABY KUDCiE 

43 OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

44 PICKWICK PAPERS 

45 NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

46 OLIVER TWIST 

47 MARTIN CHUZZLKWIT 
4S SKETCHES BV BOZ 

49 HEART CF MIDLOTHIAN 

50 OLD MORTALITY 

51 TALES OF THE BORDERS 

52 VALENTINE VOX 

5’, CHARLES O’MALLEY 

54 CRUISE OF THE MfDGE 

55 UNA MONTCiOMERY 


I'he above can also be had bt>und in half morocco. 


London; Waltkii Scott. 24 Warwick Lane, PateSmoslet Row. 
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THE NOVOCASTRIAN SERIES. 

P(51'UU^\K VOI.UMKS fici ion. 

SQL^AA'I-: 8ru .J’RJCE O.XE S}!ILU.\'G EACJL 

Cashel Byron’s Profession. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
The Ugly Story t)f Miss Wetherby. By Richard 

1‘ryco, AuUior of “An Kvil Spirit," cto. 

A W^itness from the Dead. (A Special Reporter^ 

story.) Jiy Florenct T.jt\artT 

Police Sergeant C 21 : The Story of a Crime. By 
The Devil’s Whisper. By the Author of “ Police 

Seryftnnt C 21," 

The Kara VcTta Traj>'c 3 y. An Australian J^omance. 

liy .1. K. llaiTHon. UoHi Thouvind,) 

The Policeman’s Lantern : Strange Stories of 

i^orMlon Life. By James <»n*vn'^oo'l. “Tim ArmiU'uf t'asual.'* 

“ Hidden Money in London.” By James Green- 

“ The Am at {'ur Casual." ^ • fAVior/Zy. 

Oak -Bough and Wattle - Blossom : Stories and 

.Sketrlie.s by Au.>tralians in Ktiglaml, Edilt J by A, fVitchi-U Vljw'.isu “ 

Mrs. Oainjtbell Prat*'!, 0. I)oiii:^Iua ft W, Blucloti, Philip 

McnnelJ, CdmuDd Starusfcld h. 01drm,\on. 

Jack Dudley’s Wife.’ By E, M, I^avy, Author of 

“ A Priuco of Como," etc. ^ 

Vane’s Invention : An Electrical Romance. By 

Walter Mil hank. 

I/rmdon ; WALTER .ScoTT, 24* Warwick Lane, l‘atcrncster Row. 

‘ * It 
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RKCliNT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

iidiliOH dc I ii.xe. Ctmrn on Antitpie Pape/ ^ Prue \zs, 6 d. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. 

Edilc<l, willi lOxliauhlivc CrilK.il InOoduclion, 

IW WILLIAM SHARK 

Panhmenl I Amp. Second EJificn. PrLc 3J. 

ROMANTIC BALLADS AND POEMS 
OF PHANTASY. 

Hy WIU.IAM SHARI’. 

Cfoion 8/", Clothe PevtlUd Prnc 31. Gd. each. 

IN FANCY DRESS. 

“IT IS THYSELF.” 

liv MARK ANDRE RAl'EAE'D Ii 11. 

Patt/irneHt Lirnp^ 

DEATH’S DISGUISES .and Other Sonnets. 

l!v ERANK. T MAIVIAI.S 
C>cron Srv, Clothe Pnee ^s, b i. 

CAROLS, SONGS, AND BALLAD.S. 

liY J(.).SETJI SKIl'SEY. 

CMh GiUj Price 3r. 

LAST YEAR’S LEAVES. 

. liv JOHN JERVIS KERESEORD, .M.A. 

Square 8z'«7, Clotn^ Price 2 s. 6 d. 

^aVs of the highlands and 

ISLANDS. 

By JOHN StUART BLACRIE, 

Emeritus Brofc^*sor of Greek in the UniverMty of Ediolmrgh. 

Crown C/o(h GPif /VaVer 3.C. 6 t/, 

BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By GEORGE ROBERTS HEDLEY. 


London : WAi.rKR Sco'iT, 24 Warwick Lane, I’atennwter Row. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

‘ F'tiip, Zvi\ doth Plain Ed^es^ is. Gd. Gilt Edges^ 2S. 

An Adinirablo for the or foi Sc'!i'>ol Lil'i.iries 

Splcrhlidly 11 Initiated 

Miss Miiuy; or, Our Yoiini^usi Passenger. By 

lull's. I iroi lies. And ollu'i' ail'd. 

Horace I [a/eiwuod ; (^r, J.itik* 'I'hings. By R. 

IlojM-, MoJUTitdl. And 'I'ul*".. Illu dratted. 

F'ouncl AHoat. By Mrs. George Cujjples. And 

otlior '['mIo'. Illusi raid'd. 

The While Roe ol (ilenmere. By Mrs. liickerstafie. 

And other Tales Ilin delated. 

Jessie Oglethorpe: The Story of a Daughters 

Devotion. Hy ^V. ll. I». Adams: And oljjei Tales IJln'dr.ileil. 

Paul and Marie, the Orphans of Auvergne. And 

other TuK -''. Ilhi^lraltd. 

Archie Mason : An .Irish Story. Hy Letitia 

^ M'daitOL'k, Aii'l oliiei 'i'alt'H. IIIastiMliMl. • 

The \\VK)dfords : An Kinigrant Story. By Mrs. 

x\iid oil)i r Tale- Illiistial' d. 

Old Andy’s* Money : An Irish Story. By Letitia 

MT’linlock. And oiluT Tale-.- lUnsIrati d 

Marius Pdaminius : A Story of the 1 )ays of 1 ladrian. 

li\ A. J. Ihi'-'kland. And otluT 'I 'lle- Jllu* tiah df • 

The Inundation of the Rhine. Prom tlie German. 

And iitlicr Tales. ll)nstratt:d, „ 

The Little Oi^^jhans. Froin the German. And 

otht*r T-alo-i. IDii^ti-ated. 

Select Christian Biographic.^. By Rev. ♦James 

("rardu^er, A.M., M.D. Jllustiiiteil, * 

Leoline ; or, Captured •and Rescued. By P-mily 

Oraot; naidinjf. 

Life of David Livingstone. By J. Donald, P\R.(i.S, 

.London: Wa^-TER Scutt, 24 Waiwick Lnnc, Paterno.der Kti-w. 
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]U;)OKS FOR THE YOV^G-icontinHed), 

SHlLLlNf; REWARD liOOKS. Foolscap %vo, Cloth Gilt 
Hy E. STUART PHELPS. 

(;YPSY nKI'.VNTON- 

fJ\'rS\'’S CtJl'SIN ION’. la which p»y comes to Vorkbury- 
(i\'l’S\'’S SOVVIN'Ci AND RLAPINti. Which concerns Gyp’^y aiifl Toni. 
G^'PSV’S YEAR AT TJfE GOLDEN t:KESC ENT. In which Gypsy 
to Roardm^; School. 

i'oolscap Svo, Clolli lioar*K, piice One Shilling each. 

VERY SHOR'r STORIES AND VERSES 

FOR CHILD R K N. 

Py Mr,. W. K. CLIIEORI), Author “Anyhow Stoticb," etc. 
INOSl'KAJiJ) I$Y KDirH tAMTlJELL, 

A NEW 

NATl’KAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, BEASTS, 
AM) FISHKS. 
liy JOHN K. LEVS. M.A. 

LITE STORIES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 

A<l.'ipl(’«l li()m tlic I'ronrI), Py the Auihor of “ Spenser for ChihlrcD.” 
Piiichmcnt Limp. Price .Sixpence. 

PA R E N T A L CO M M A N D M E N TS ; 

OYj Warnin>;s to Parents on the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
'Tiaining of their Children. 

, S(j',i.ire Svo, Cloth tiill, price One Shilling. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL: 

Being a Cihost Story of Christmas. Py Charles Dickens. 

Paper Covei, Price .Sw pence. 

HELEN’S RABIES. 

With some .Tceount of iheir \v.iy.s— Innocent, Crafty, Angelic, Impish, 
Wik'lung, and RepuEive; aUo a I’artial Record of their Actions 
during Ten Days ot their E.\istencc. 

By THE IK LATEST VICTIM. 

London : Walier Scot i, J 4 Warwick Lace, Paternoster Row, 
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GUIDE AND HAND-BOOKS. 


Fourtli iirul Revised Ivliuon. .‘Is. rtd. (Moth. 

The Land of the Vikinqfs ; a Popular Guide to 

Norway. By C. .Tuf iron soil roulaiiiiiiK: M.ijw, skeleton Route.s, Tallies, 
and all information iiselu] to 'J’unij d.s. 

Crowni Hvo, ( 'lotlHJnip, Map and Uln.stratiuns, I'rico y«. Od. 

Guide to Copenhatren and Ils»lCnvirons. By Lucy 

Andersen, autlior of "A Ilolidny in 

Crown 8vo, raper Co\(‘r, Pri* «• <iiJ. Nunieunu. !lltistriitioii«', 

Newcastle-on-Tyifc of d'o-Day. A Descriptive 

and Historical (Jniili‘. By W. U. 'roiidiji'ion 

Com] net and ITaetu'.d Phrase Books. Clnth Lini]*, la. each. 

The Huropean Conversation Hooks. No. i French; 

No. 2 -nWLIAN ; No. ;{ SPANISH Hn piej.arat ion) ; No, 4 (IMPuMAN 
(in 

C«»NTBM.-. - MinLi to 'PiaveJh i> - .\rr)v'jo<.r and Liavini^a Slati.ni In a 
Railway Train -At a Jlostaurint --At an Iltdel \Sii.‘*)iin^ - Paying llofid 
Bill — 'J’alograniH find <'!>•— -Kncpin i* -. On Hoaul Ship, etc , elc. 

Just Puhlished, Crown Hvo, Price Is. Od. 

Guide to EniilLjration and Colonisation : An Appeal 

to the Nation. By W'fddcmar Bannow, upwards ol Di/IiH*on Vi ars iv I'l'sidoit 
of Victoria, Australia, • 

* ( 'row II 8vo, Price One • 

The Emigrant’s Handbook to the* Hritish Colonies. 

By Wftldciiiar Ba!iiu>\v. 

• Price, J’apt-r BoaKp,, 2s, , Clotli. ‘U. tkl. 

The Law of Compensation uiuh^r the Agricultural 

Heddings (I-lrnd-and) Act, J5y Chiu lea D. Fnister, Solicitor, 

Nowcastle-on-Tj no 

Prn 0 28- Od , 

Handy Guide to Conveyancing Costs under the 

Solicitors’ Rornunoration Act, 1 n 81. By J. JJoujrh. 

C'rown ?vr>, Cloth, Price Shillin;/. 

Elocution. (With Select Recitations.) Hy T. R. 

Walton Pcar«ion, M.A., of St. I ’atiMnric'a ('Mlh'f'f, f ’ain}»rid^e, nTnl Frederic 
William Waithmaii, IjfcctuHi on tllicadiMU in tiie ]/-(-d.s ^i<l *Briulf’ord 
Institutes. • 

J>cTi»\ B^ino, Price Sivju uc(5. 

Lowes’s Shorthand (Pitman Supersedf^d : Taylor 

Iinprov<?fl), for acquiriiip in half-an-hour the mefhorl of taking do’,vn 
speechen, ctc-, without the aid of a ina^vti r. 


London ; Walter Scot r, ^ Warwick T^anc, Paternoster Kow.* 
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GUIDE AND IIAND-EOOKS— 

('row)i 8\o, P.ijn'r (^>v('r, J'ric* JSixju;iifL‘ 

The Turkish Ikith ; its History and Use. By 

I'n-tli e*. (’oli-y 

CroNMi .‘^vo. Price One Shilling. 

Plain P'acis about Infant Feeding arid Management. 

TrciitiHo by O. Stennett IvMlmoiul. L K.Q C. P.L & L.U.C.S.I. 

IkiJiy Xv'o, Vniv, One Shill iiig. 

Eyct Disease's; Wh.'ft the Public should Know of 

Them. 'I'\so licrUns tl*liv.‘ro<l nt the N<'rthiinil)t thui l, f)inhanu and 
Nt ivfiiNilr Inliriiiary lor UpicjimvS of Ihe Mve. liv C, S, .Ii .Uhv^on, F.U.C.S.E., 
Kli.MS. ■ ' \ 

Suf • *nith Thoimuid. h«Miu 8vo, IMoe Sixpence. 

'J'he Pair : Its Structure, Mechanism, and connection 

Willi llu* ^riiro.it. ]{\ ilii'hfirtl Klli.*«, I’.R i*.S. 

'roiil.li 'J'IioumukI, h’oyal Svo, 02 i»}u, Prn'.* eJd. 

'fhe Doctor's Corner. by R. Clark Newton, 

M S., J. M., M K f'.SUA 

Prii-o ( SliLlUug. 

Villa and ("ottage Ckirdening. Specially adapted 

lor S' otland, Nnillu'ni Kit. 'Inn-!. an<l Jifliirul. Pj Ah xaU'h t Sweet. 

Siiii’iri l\i'i‘hii5Ui1 l.inip. Si,Yp<'UC»‘ etiv li. 

Don’t; Directions for avoiding Im[)rc)prieties in 

eonducl and (‘ouiiiion Knots of SjXM^ch. 

Why Smoke and Drink ? By James Parton, 


THE EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES. 

lU-iuy 32mo, 126 i>:iges, Price Od. *\acli. 

How to do Business. A Pocket Manual of 

Piiietioal Afldirs ;iud UnuR to Siovoh'" in f.ifp. 

How to, liehave. A Pocket Manual of Etiquette. 
How to Write. A Pocket Manual of Composition 

and Letter Writing. 

Uoniy 82iuo,.lh'U’e Foiirpencc. 

How*to Del)ate. A Manual for Mutual Improve- 

nif'iit Sot'ictics, with hints (>u Public Si>eakiug, and a ILt of subjects anit.ib'.e 
for tliscussiou. 

Now lh*iuly. l’o»t v^uurto, Price Sixpeueo. 

The Ladies’ National Housekeeper’s Book, for 

an) Year, 

*L<>n»lon ; Wai tfr Scoit, 24 Wac:«-icW Lane, Pateriif>stcr Row. 



LOCAL P i; 1 } L I C AT I O N S. 


3 VoN 1 loyal Syo Piifo PJs ml oaoli 

chronol<.k;j<\\l iiistorv Ol' nkwcastle 

AiSD GA TKSliKAD, 15 x 11 xo 17111 CKN'IURIKS 
i:v liirii \i:i> \\i;i,riii:i) 

CUc.iiM'i' Ltlihon. ‘.'lowji '^vo, Clwtli, As., Till Pa^'os. 

N iiWfASTLlC 'roWN. 

Hi- 11 . J. (-11 Mil.KTOX, Ill.iHlniu.ii, liv I!. .IDlil.IMl, 

• _ 

W'jth Poiir Map.s, Ot .wh r»r I Pd:;*'-., Si nni-jly I', mml in Liin]. C'lolh, Prii'o 5s. 

A'JiW COMJ-Ri: IIENSIVIC t'.l’IDK lo THE 
C(n;.\TV Ul- XOK'nil'MBKRLANI). 

In W \V. TOVII.INSON. 

lljis Un'nU* m ;.ji *sli,inM«i\« j*'|MTl*)ry nf iti* nnfirstiiiR fdi'U -lilstorioal, anti- 

S iLanan.and li'i'cnil (, cl itiiiK to Uu nty. (.ixmIoi i*i - Inis b.TW Rivrn to 

U' antnjuittcM ilum in .my pi. v.imh woik i»f tiio Unnl.and nv* ry fiiro Imw Inain ta.keu to 
(leacrUwi tnoiu in tin* lif'hi of tlm iin-sl rotvnt Jivi,h!<'«*lof»n':il ri Hourrli 

The toiiilo ini’lnili-'. list-i *>1 th»‘ prmctpal t'r ms, l,oneJis, Ijikon, r>eno.s . 

Pro-Jlrfoinidlitin t Iniri 111 ; \inii’nt I'.ritish ('simps. ( •I'.ili-, Pi*lo rowiTs, Itorn.ari 
Stsitnms iiinl ( 'amps, ip niAiiis <)} .Mon.'isiKs IIoihos, u'> i\* II ;is o{ iho priiiolpal JLlolels 
atu( liuia ill llm C*)unty, .tini m .mpp!vYnoiii(‘*i l»> ,x i*nnpli to Imii 

('r*ovuSvo, ( ‘oM'i » mI Nutrn'rons Illnst.nitiouB. 

. NEWCAs rij'-ox- rvN li: oe T()..])Ay. 

A dknckip rivi'. AM> iii's'n >Ri^CAi. 

ilY W. W roMJJN'ON 
* .lull Pur.hslu'il, Cni\Mi Pn*'*' Ik f/tl 

II?:ALTII RKSORIS OF NORTIll'.RN ENGLAMJ, 

By RIC'HAKiJ LLLIS, F,K.(’.S., Liim,, "‘f'n.or Snr;'\oii, New* Rstlt-on T)»ie 
'rhr**at iiml Ivir il. 

(’row)i ‘IS Psi/.i--. Montlily Pil. filnslnited. 

MONTHLY CIIROMCLK OF NORTJt-COUNTRY 

,lorf: am> i.f:(.f.nd. 

i>tablLslit‘U to ]ire serve tiie weaJili of f.(. .'.‘le/am! Moiy of the Nortli of 

anm;.\l srHscujpTJoN.. 7f<, f.f).. I’osT 

Clown Jto, Pi i' I' 'rhi'e* }'e!e r. , • 

HISTORY OF Tin; DICKY RIRD SOCIETY. 

By UNCLL toby. 

With niiiTierouH lllastratiou'i. f’over i>y UoiJKRT JonLiNO, and printed 

in L-leVen ndijm-. 


London i Wali ER Sco'i r, 241 Warwick Line, f‘aterno 5 iU*r Row. 
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NEW BOOKLETS. 


Bound in Whifr Grained Boards^ with Gili Let ter mg. 
f^nce One Shiliing Each. 

WHERE LOVE IS THERE GOD IS ALSO. 
Till*: TWO PILGRIMS. 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 

Tiv C‘>i NX Lit) 'foisroL 

These ItooKlets form Ihiec Slones by C^)unt Lc’> Tol^loi, llie eminent 
RussLin ^\rilf•T, whose recent work, cntitlctl “My Keli'^ion," has producevl 
MU'h an imprf.s->ion in Europe ami America. Tlu-s*- liltle .stories, is.suc(t in 
Ku.ssia as tracts foi the pec)j<Ie, p'>s-.c-' all the jpac*., najwte, and power which 
characti i isc the wriiin^;;^ oi t'ount 'f'olslo! ; and while inculcating in the nio*,t 
penetrating way tht‘ fundamental ('h)i''li:\n pnneiple*. of love, humility, and 
charity, are pt'rfect in then art-form a^ stogie i puie and hiniple. 


SQUARE PRICE OXE Siil/J IXG EACH, 

(/o\cr Printed in Twelve Colours. 

MARY IN HEAVEN. 

- ' rOlCM BY ROBERT BURNS. 

I 

• SEA POEMS. 

BY V.IRIOUS .\UTHORS. 

WITir ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT JOB LING. 

l^cvndon ; W.mhkr Scoit, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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THE KLSWICK SCIENCE SERIIiS. 

Tlu‘ Klswiclf is iutonileil to suj.ply Toaohcrs anti Htmlents with good 

liookSy voUl ot '^'cruni.*' Tliry wnJl ho it»su<*tl us ru]ml]y jw is consistent w'itli the 
cuutioo Jict'cssary to soeuio acenmey. A gi-cat niin will he to ailapt thorn to 
^lotloni lequircoieiits and improvomenits, and to keep abreast with the latest 
discovenes in Science, ntui the most recent pi-actice in Kiiginouring. 

• 

Cmwn Svo, ('li>Ui, iViec Jis. tJil, onrli. 

PRACTICAL AND I'K IGONOMETRY. 

By IIKNRY KVKKS, LE.I)., Author of “Stoam.” etc, 

MANUAL OF STFAM AND PRIME MOVERS. 

Bt henry EVERS, LE.H., Author of Steam,” Na^dgation,” etc. 

^ M PrejHJi'ttfum. 

DESCRIPTIVE r.EOMETRY. 

By T. N. eagles, M, A., Author of “ Oondructivo Geometry of Elano Gnrveii.” 


SCIItNCE LFXTURES. 

Crown Svo. CHoth, Pneo Is. Contknth ; — 

The, Natural Uistoiy of ln‘'tui‘t. By <1. J. Uonianes, E. RS. 

Animal Life on the, Gecan Snrtacc. Ry ProfesMor H N, .Mo'seley, IVl.A., K.H.H. 
The Eye ami l(.s Work. Ry LiU.on Eorhos, M 1)., E.Ji (;..S.E., 

The Movements of Plants. R> Ernest S Parkvn, M.y\. 

Tlu) KehiUons R( tween Nainral »Seienee ami Litenituro, By Profe.S'?or H. 
Nettlesliip, M.A. 

TV’tfl ami Fictions iu /.oology. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F R.S.l^ 

'I'iie Animals that Make I.im<-s(iMe Ry l>r P, lleri»ert C,i» |K>iiii*r, E.RH. 

PAMPHLETS. 

i’Tiei 'riireepeiice, * 

I’lIINK IT OUT! LECTURE ON HOME RULE. 

* By Dr. TUDMAS HuDHKIN. 

Crow'n Svo, Price Si.\j>eiicc. 

WEAl.TII AND WANT: 

A Social lihcperiiiiont rmido by HENRY RROA DBEN"!’, Being a Refutation 

of Henry GeorgiAs ** Progress and J’oveily,” 

Crown Svo, Priee TwopcruM*. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 7k STATE SOCIALISM. 

The Pennv Dinner PiWiiein ; How may Hungry Children ho Fed without 
Panperieing PiUX'iit.s ? By A NoltTfld GCNTitY WO.MAN. 

Crown Svo, Price One Penny. 

STATE SOCIALISM: A LAETERDAX TYRAN^vJY. 

By ELIJAH COPLAND. 

Crown Svo, thice Twoin-nee. 

. THE SEVEN PILLARS OF SOCIALISM : An Indictment, 

Bv Rbv. M.XRSDEN GIBSON, M.A. 


I/ondon: Walter Scair, 24 Warwick Lane, Pateraoster Row. 

• 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Complete in 24 Vuhniu-'., One Shilling e.icli, strongly tjoiind in Cloth, 
Uniform in m/c am! style with the “Ciimclot Series.” 

WILSON’S TALES OF THE BORDERS 
AND OF SCOTLAND. 

HISTORICAL, TRADITIONARY. AND IMAGINATIVK. 
Rf.visko nv ALKXANDIOR LEIGHTON. 

NUMKkOttS ll J.U.SI UAllONS IN CllROMO-LlTHOt IKAI'IIY. 
Imperial 8vo, Cloih, los. 6<!. each. 

LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF 
DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
ENGLAND UNDER VICTORIA. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF GARIBALDI. 


Crown Svo, 507 Pages, (Moth C.ilt, Price 4s. 6d 

FOR. A SONY’S SAKP:, AND oTiiKR Stories. 

1)V THE DATE I'HIUI* BOUKKE MARSTON. 

With A Memoir by William Sharp. 


New and Com pit rF. Edition op 

STOTTS BORDER ANTIQUITIES. 

Royal Folio. Half Morocco Antique, $s. 

One Iliimlied Copper-plate PMgravings of the Ca-stles, Ahbejrs. Churches, 
Pcles, and other Histurioal Remains \>f the Border Counties of Northumber- 
land, CttmJ^rland, Westmoreland, Roxbur^n, Haddington, Fife, Selkirk, 
Stirling, mostly from paintings by Luke Clennell. 

With a lengthy Inikoductioi^ Descriptive Sketches, 

AND Verses, 

By sir WALTER SCOTT, 


liondon : Walter Scoit, 24 Warwick Lane> Paternoster Rtcwr. 
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NEW SERIES OF BUOU BOOKS. 


Crown 32 Wtf. /V/zV e<uh. 

Printed on goOd Pjuier, with red Ijnc borders, and Bound in 
Cloth Limp, full (lilt Side, and in ParchmciU Limp, 


1 Cheery f^ays for Dreary Days. 

2 Songs in the House of our Pilgrimage. 

3 God's Greetings in Mature and Man’s Responses. 

4 Bijou 'J'houghts for Ihisy Moments. 

5 Helpful Counsels for those who wish to make Progress in tl^e 

Lile of IloUnc^^s. 

6 Suggestive I'lioughls for Meditative Minds. 

7 Sketches by Great Masters, of Scenes, Places, and Persons, 

taken from Standard Authors. 

8 The Complinieists of the Season ; or, Words for all Times. 

9 On Busine.ss Only. Little Illustrations and Suggestions 

regarding Business (Juahlic.'itions and Successes. A Book relating 
to Woik. 

40 Home, Sweet lloinc. Lyrics and Songs On. Home and 
Family Life. 

11 In Fun and in Earnest. Selections* in Prose and Verse, 

chiefly humoroiw. 

12 Golden Sands from the German Oc(‘an of Thought. Selec- 

tions from (icrm.Tin Authors, Ancient ami AModciii. 

13 The Land o’ the Leal, and other Songs. 

1 4 Bible Thoughts for all 'Hmes. 

15 Golden Thoughts from the New 'rcstainent. 

16 Gleanings from the Thoughts of General Gordon. , ,, 

17 Sayings of i<» Great Men in Praise of Books. Edited by E. 

W. COLK. 

18 The Funniest Book but One. 200 Gems of Fun. Edited by 

E. W. COLR. 


Also In Sets of Six, StroDiT Cloth and Fancy Paper Boxes Ss. 6d. 


London: Walter Scoti’, 24 Warwick l.^ne, P.alcrno5lcr Row, 
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1/- BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


THE WORLD OF CANT. 

(T20 THOUSAND.) 

Oaihj Telegraph. — “ a honk with a purposA.’* 

k vi^iorouH, ' Uver, and almost furociona exposure, In the form 
of a Htory, of the numrroua shams and Injustiuc.s.'' 


MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK. 

Bv AKCHIIiAI.D CLAVERING GUNTER. 

OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 

Hv \V. K. AI>AM>. 

" “ The author brink’s to hiw work mmto penetration, a keor» oliservalion, a grapldc 
picture.sque style, ol his impressions, and a, ipiiet humour that hmls 

e.\])re,ssiou in (luotiiij? amusing? sorans from now^p.ijier storuvs and sayings that 
aptly jllimtraio the ca«e in point.” aVmd Ym'h JltruLd. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE DAY. 

Jiv LILLIE IIAKRIS. TSWA Themaiui. 

•' llie testhetu', social, and othei Ma^hions’ of the young lady of the day are 
deidt with in a very trenchant and tllct tive manner, and tlioiigh the .satire i.s ftoniO' 
times severe, it ip withal good-natured 4audV‘‘nwl. The iunu.scnieuts, Tnaiincrs, 
lUrUtioiiM, reading, etc., ol the sox come in lor a porxl deal of kindly cnticisn,, 
and the author seems to have liad a deal <d experience ol' the matters on which she 
writes. Tills little work \>'ill prove not only iutere^iting hut instructive reading 
to those couoerncd ; and may jmssjhly prove ot inter* st lo onr ‘young gentlemen* 
idso." — jSt^nr/ee , 

AN EXILE’S ROMANCE. 

Hv ARTHUR KEYSER. iyh Bditian. 

THE REFUGEES OF MARTINIQUE. 

Bv EUGENE SUE. 

r* 

A BOOK OF BLUNDERS. 

JJy Rev. D, Mac^rae. 

THE BEST WAY TO GET ON : 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO M'ONEY MAKING AND MONEY 
SPENDING. 

Lumloa; Walter Scott, 34 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 




ALPHABEBCAL LIST OF BOOKS. 


A Book of Blunders. By Rev. D. Macrae. Crown 

8vo, Paper Cover, is. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. Squai^: 

8vo, Cloth, IS. 

An Exile*\s Romance. By Arthur Keyser. Crown 

8vo, Paper Cuvci, is, 

Angels’ Whispers. By Daniel C. Hddy, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Australian Song, A Century of. (See-fP\m/so^ Seti^^s.) 
Ballads of the North Countrie. . irMsor Sen^s.) 
Beaconsfield, Earl of. His Life and Work. By 

Lewis Apjohn Ciown 8vo, (’loth, with j^iolograph, 2s. 6d- 
New Edition. 3 otli Thousand. 

“ A carerul, and on the whole .an impartial narriative of the facts in the 
career of the man it dcscriljcs.” — .Scoiimun. # 

.Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

^ Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. * *• 

Beresford, John Jervis, M.A:* Last Year’s Leaves. 

Poems. Cloth Gilt, 3s. ^ 

** Mr. liercaford’s subjects are many and varied, jnd he di.spVays a ready 
versatility in adapting bis strains to the moi>t oppo.site themes." — The 
Morning Post^ • 

« 

Blind, Mathilde. The Heather on Fire: A Tale, 

in Verse, of the Highland Clearances, Square 8vo, Paper 
^ Cover, is., Cloth, is. 6d. 

Remarkable for beauty of exifre-ssion and pathos of incidentJi.*' — 
Mercury, * . 
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Bijou Rooks — 

liible Thoughts for all Times, 

Bijou Thoughts for Busy Mo- 
nu'iit.s. 

Cheery Lays for Dreary Days. 

Cleanings from the Thoughts 
of General Gordon, 

Ciod’s (ireetings in Nature and 
M/ui’n Hasjiori'fes. 

Golden Sands fiomlhc German 
of 'I'houK^it. Sclecti'iim 
iroin (icrnian Autliors, Ancient 
anil Moilcm. 

Golden Thoughts from the New 

'J'ti.shiim'Tj I . 

Helpful Counsels for those who 
\vi^h to inakfi J’ro'^nvsH in a Idle of 
U()litiivs.s. 

Home, Sweet Home. Lyrics 
and Si;ngH on fionio and Family 
hi If. 


In Fun and in Earnest. Selec- 
tions in Pro>e and Verse, chiefly 
humorous. 

On Businoas Only. Little Illiis- 
tratituis urul Suggestions regarding 
Business Quahtroations and Suc- 
cea>.e8. A Book relating to Work. 

.Sayings of loo Cireat Men in 
Pr.iise of hooks. Edited l>y E. Cole. 

Sketches by Great Masters, of 
Scenes, Placc.s, and IVrsona, taken 
from litandard Autliors. 

Songs in the House of our 
Pilgrimage. 

Suggestive Thoughts for Medi- 
Minds 

The (*om[»lirnents of the Season; 
or, Word^ for all Times. 

The Funniest Bonk but One. 200 
(iorni of Kuu, Edited by E. Cole. 

The Land o’ the Leal, and other 
Songs 


Clown 321110, Cloth Limp, full gilt sides, 6d. ; also in Sets of Six, 
in strong; doth case, 3s. Od. ; also in parchment. 


Book of ^lartyrs. By John Foxc. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

Bright, John, and the Peace Party. By Lewis 

Apjohn, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, with Photo, 2s. 6d. 
2 5ih Thousand. 

“ Is full of inlercNt ami iiiMiuclion hr all wdio desire to understand the 
political forces in opeiation about them .*’ — Liverpool 


Camelot Series, The. Monthly Shilling Volumes. 

Cloth, cut or uncut edges. 

Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, The. Py Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, Religio Mpdici, Urn-Burial, Christian 
viorals, etc With Introduction by J. Addington Symonds. 

“ The w'hole contents of this volume arc delightful, and the excellent 
inlroduciion by Mr. Symonds is all that could be desired.’*— 

Briiish Daily Mail, 

Burns’s I>etters. Selected and arranged, with Introductiofi, 
by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. 

** Should he read by all th6se who have hitherto derived their « 
estimate of Burns’s genius from his poems only. ^^-^Uterary IVarii, 
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Camelot Series — continued. 

Byron’s letters and Journals. Selected, with Introduction, 
by Mathilde Blind. 

** A charming volume, heralded by a vigortms and sensible intro- 
duction.” — Adtern£t4m. ^ 

Confessions of an English Opium-Enter, with Levana, the 
Kosicrucians jmd Freemasons, etc. By Thomas Dc Quincey, 
With Introductory Note by Wilbam Shaip. 

“There has nc^er }Hcvuui'*ly been issued at the price so excellent 
an edition of De t^uincey's chrj do' uvi<\" 

iJcfoe’s Captain iJinglcton. Edited, with Introduction, by 
H. Halliday Sparling. 

The sketch of Dcftjc's life, indeed, is a model of x^hat such work 
should be — succinct, businesslike, and entirely free from tine writing.'* 
— -Aiheniium. ^ 

Democratic ATstas, and oUkt Papers. By Walt Whitman. 
(Bubbshed by anangcmoni with the aiitboi.; 

“ Next to the ‘ I’reface' li» Lea<c\ r/ Gra\St Demorratir Vtstas is 
quite the best thing Whitman has jtiudueed m prose.” — Aiuiicmy, 

Emerson, Select Writings of. With Introdutdiou by Percival 
Chubb. 

this volume we have most tlial is c.bamctcrislic of the writings 
of Emerson. . . , Mr. Chubb gives a fair .ind candid estimate of his 
(Emersun’s) unfloubted v^orth .” — Daily J'rtic J*rC'.SB 

English Prose, from Maundcville to T'hackeniy. Chosen and 
edited by Arthur Cialtoii. * 

“ T^is is an admirabjc scleeium, made with good judgment, and a 
taste calhulic eiiougli to inclmlc sjieoimcns from all really represen 
talivc masters of I'.uglish prose.” — inol-'i/tau. 

Epictetus (The Teaching of) : being llie “ Encheiridion of 
Epictcuib,” with .Selections from the Dissert itjons” and 
“ Fiagmcnts.” Translated from the Ereck, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by T. W. Rolleston. 

“ iMr, Kolleslon has done bis woik in sdiolarly fashion, , Wc ’ 
commend ti^is little volume to all wlio care to ac(juaiiU themf*elves 
with the fme.sl fruits of the natur^ theology of the ancient world,” — 
Mumhestcr Guar dian. 

Essays of Dr. Johnson, with Jiiogra[>hical Introduction and 
Notes by Stuart J. Reid, * 

BThis Is an excellent •olumc ; ... it gives a very good idta of 
the immortal doctor's prose sfcjdo.” — Cairil>rut^^e hidepctuUnt. 

Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry. Edited and 
Selected by W. B. Yeats. 

** The reader has hero a ^collection of IrLh tales drawn from the 
l^est soirees, 
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Camelot Scries — continued. 

Great English Painiers. Selected Biographies from Allan 
Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent British Painters. Edited 
by William Sharp. 

“The lives of iloga^th, Wilson, Keyno^s, dainsborough, and 
Blake form Mr. Sharp’s choice, and nothing co\ild be better.” — 
Saturday Reviexv. 

Great Musical Composers. By G. F. Ferris. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Mrs. William Sharp. 

“All lover.s of music will hail the appearance of Great Composers 
in the ‘ C'ainclot Series.’ ” — Dundee Advertiser. 

Hazlitt, William, Essays of. Sele(5ted and Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Frank Carr. 

“ A <lclightful selection of William Hazlitt’s essays.” — Literary 
World. 

Heine, Heinrich, the Prose Writings of. With Introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 

“Mr. Havelock Ellis has done his work carncslly and care- 
fully, and gives vis an excellent account of Heine’s lile and pursuits.” 
— Graphic. 

Hunt, Leigh, Essays by. With Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur Symons. 

“ No pltMsuntcr book has been issued for a long while than this 
selection of Essays.” — Oxford Kevfyixf. 

Jane Eyre, By Charlotte Bronte. * 

lender’s Imaginary Convcrsation.s. Selected, with Intro- 
duction, by Havelock Ellis. 

“ Tho^c who may now read these charming talks for the first time 
will be glad of the opfx>rtunity of purchasing them in this cheap and 
accessible form." — Oxford 7imes. 

I.^ndor’s Pcnlamcron, and other Imaginary Conversations. 
‘Edited, with a Preface, by Havelock Ellis. 

“ Of all the scries (ol In).vginary Conversations) it is probable that 
n consensus of educated opinion would place the ‘ Pentameron ’ as 
*ttic richest and best m many ways.” — Gias^oiv lietoid 

Lord Chestcrficlcrs l.ctte^s to his Son. Selected, with Intro- 
duction, by Charles Sayle. 

“ . , . The graces of life are not /everything, but they arc a very 
gr<!^t deal, and Chcstcrllcdd is their most effective expounder.*’ — 
Literary World. 

I.ord Herbert, Autohiograpliy of P^dited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Will H. Dircks, 

the ‘Camelot Seiic.s* we have the Aulobkjgraphy of Lord 
Hcilnirt of Cher bury, cditetl by Mr. Will H. Dircks, who!»e prefatory 
e$s;vy contains all that is needed to introduce a popular edition of a 
famous A’rtwjk , % 



Camelot Series — continued, 

Longfellow^s “ Hyperion,^’ “ Kavanah/\and “The Trouvercs.’* 
With Intioduction by W. Tirebuck. 

The introductory notice is written with keen critical insitjht, and, 
though brief, pre-^ints a thoroughly appreciative and just estimate of 
Longfellow.” — Aberdeen I^'ree Ptess, 

Malory’s Romance of King Arthur and the Quest of the 
Holy Grail. («From the Moric de Arthur,) Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. 

“ An excellent selection for the opening volume of a cheap series of 
prose classics. I*erniancn(ly valuable, well pi inteib and carefully edited, 
these classics are a marvel of cheapness.’' — Cambrtd^t: Independent, 

• 

Marcus Aurelius, The Meditations of. Edited by Alice 
Zimmern. 

“On ttie wliole, we should rank this first nf the complete English 
translations of Aurelius." —CIj^muU Ka iew, • 

Ma/zini’s P'.ssays : Literary, Political, and Religious. With 

Introduction by William Clarke. 

“ 'TV. say that this little vuluinc forms one of the ‘Camelot Sciics’ 
is sufficient guar.intce for the neatness of its binding and the dearness 
of its type. We have to thank the editor for the service he has done 
to English literature in bringing Mazzini within the reach of all.”— 
Oxfotd Rezdeiv. 

, My Study ^\'indow.s. *]ly James Russill f-otyell. With 
Introduction by R. G.TLrnctt, LL.I). 

“ A charming edition of these essays. Post, 

Pillars ©^Society, 'Fhc, and other IMay.s. liy Henrik Ibsen. 
Edited, wnth an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 

“ F. very competent reader of these dramas can »ec that Ihsen’s 
dramatic grai.p of character i-> very- great, and his faculty of drama* 
tising purely modern situations such as certainly no living English 
dramatists, and wc think n<il csen certain much-praiscd Frenchmen, 
posses-s. ” — MatuhciU r Guardian, 

Poc^s Talcs ^nd Essays, Edited, with Introduction, hy 

Ernest Rhys. • 

. To those who are unaetjuainted with the writings of the 
gifted and eccentric American, it is almost impossible to descrilK; 
ihcir strange glamour of mystery and wein^ fascinatiouf*’ — Dundee 
Advertiser, 

Political Orations, from Wantwortb to Macaulay. Edited, 

with Introduction, by William Clarke. 

“The volume may serve an a valuable hand-liook of British 
parliamentary eloquence.”— Heading Guild /ournaL 

• 4 
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Cainclot Series — continued, 

^luu^^ch^s Lives (I.anghorne). With Introductory Note by 
h. J. Snell, M.A, 

“ Well •selected ; and very helpful introduction," 

i 

Reynolds’s Discourses. With Introduction by Helen 

/iinmern. '* 

** Miss Helen Zimincrn edits the Discourses with a sensible and 
quite acceptable Inlroducluin, in which vhe ]>rcscnt value to artists 
of Reynolds's theory of art is fairly recognised.” — Matuf'day RevUw. 

Sartor Resarlus, lly Thomas Carlyle. With Introduction 

by Eincst Rhys. 

“ l^y far the best of the cheap editif»ni, now before the public," — 

Sene :i, Selections from. With Introduction by Walter 
('lode. 

“ It is one of the most rb.rrniing and interesting volumes of the 
*' C.nnelot Scries.* ’’ — l^alt Malt GineUe, 

Shelley’.s li^ssays and Letters. Kditcd, with Introductory 
Note, by Ernest Rhys. 

“Oncol the most interesting of the set. . . . Mr. Rhys has done 
his woik with care and intelligence ” — 1 hi' Lifaphic, 

Specimen Days in America. Fly Walt Whitman. Newly 
revised by the Author, wilh^fresh I'reface and additional 
Nqte.' * 

“ Wi' can praise Mr. Whitman when he wiiics prose. He did 
good service in Mie hospitals e>f the North, and he records his 
experience, — very strange and .startling experience, loo." — Spectator . 

Stories from Carlcton. Selected, with Introduction, by 
W. Yeats. \Septcmfier volume. 

Swift’s Prose Writings. Cho.scn and arranged by W. Lewin. 
'‘There is a serviceable inlrorluction by Mr. Walter Lewin, who 
may l>c congratulated on tlie felicity of his .selection and arrangement 
of the piece* printed. The book is a wonderful shilling’s-worth.” — 
Scbtswatt. 

« 

The Lover, and other*. Papers of Steele and Addison. 
Edited by Walter Lewin. 

“ A book which every lover of first-class literature will welcome." — 
ShfpTteld Independent, 

Thoreaus Walden. With Introductory Note by Will H. 
Dircks. 

“ An introductory note by Mr. Will 11. Dircks judiciously prepares 
the mind of the reader for the enjoyment of the American trans^ 
ccndentnlist .” — Londem Daily Chfoniete. 



Camelot Series — continued. 

Thoreau’s “Week/* With Prefatory Note by Will H. 
Diicks. 

“With lM.)tb * Wal'Icn ’ ami tho ‘Week’ published in an easily 
acret.^ll>l« foim, Iht' LOntilisli rcadint^ public have now an cvcellent 
oppoitunity#)f making thomsclvts actpiainled willi Thoroau’s master- 
pieces, and estimating the value oi his ethical creed." — Pali Mall 

• 

Vicar of AVakeficld. By Oliver GolJsmitli. Edited, with 
Piefare, by Krncbt Rhys. 

“ This is a vcr\ neatly got-up edition of (Joldsinilh’s classic story. 
Wc know nf no other edition winch i'. nt once so cheap, so well 
primed, and ot So convenient a si/c." — (b //»n/ Keview, 

Volsunga Snt^ri : the Story of the Volsiings and Nihlungs. 
Translrmd from the Icelandic by P-iriki Magnusson and 
William Moms. With Introduction and Note.s by# 11. 
UallKlay Spading. 

“ Till ' unpK'U minus little volume is intended for the lovei of jioelry 
and nature rri'hei llum llie stiukni, th.n he may enjoy and wonder at 
this great woik.’'- 'L\unhniii;t C tuonulv. 

White'.s Natuial History of Sclborne. With ti Naturalist’s 
Calentlai and additional Obsci vations. With a Preface by 

kirhaid Jehencs. 

“The la^i pubh'-ln <1 willing nf kichnnl jclleries is, wc believe, Die 
preface whicli he c^'Ti#nlmtr<l l<> the esccljcn! .edition of While's 
in tlic *CamLl‘)i Seiies.’" —Pal! Jl/ii/l (j'ltzi'flt. 

Canterbury Poet.s, 'Fhe. Cloth,* Red Edges, is.; 

Cloth, yncul Edges, is ; Red Roan, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d. 

American Sonnets. Seleclcd and edited by William Shaqx 
“Mr. Sh.ir})-- ciitical and c^.jtiarl:d*ll) ml i oiluction is good read- 
ing, and he tlcscrvc"' all jiraisc tor the ricli literary dish he has 
provided." — Ihrmiui^h am Daily Gazette • 

Australian Ballads and Rhymes. I'ocin.s inspired by fjfe 
and Scenery in Au.straliii and New Zealand. ^elccted.and 
edited Douglas B. W, SIa<lcn, JkA., Oxon. 

“Mr. Douglas .Sladcn'.s prefiy Intlc volume is doubly welcome, 
not only a-j the in- 1 poetical :n»ihoh>gy of the ‘youngest born of 
Brilain'.s great douiigioics,’ buf for its pkasanl inlrotluclion of the 
singcis whose songs have made it up, an^l for a valatiblc .study of 
Henry Kendall a^ a bush poet.'* —AiOilemy, 

Ballades and Rondeaus, .Chants Royal, Sestinas, Villan- 
dies, etc. Scdected, with chapter on the various forms, by 
J. Gleeson White. 

’ “Mr. CilcesoTi White's collection of Ballades ami Rondtaus is a 

really dtdightful little bcK>|f ,’' — Pall Mall Ca^te, 
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Caiilcrbiiry Poets— amtinued. 

Jieaumont and FlclchcPs Plays. Selected, with an Intro- 
duction, by John S. Fletcher. 

“Any one wlio wishes to {»et some acquaintance of ‘the sweets’ of 
these dramatisis widioul *lhe hitters,' should give this little volume 
a place an. their hook-shelvus ." — Oxjord Revie^'M. 

Ijon Jonson, Draniatic AVorks and T.yrics of. Selected, with 
k.ssay, biographical and Critical, ‘by John Addington 
Sviiionds. 

“ A selection diseieetly com]»ounded and introduced by an admir- 
able biographical and critical iirefacc.’' — i>alnrday Rt:viev\ 

l>lakt‘, Poems and Specimens fnmi ihe Prose AVVitings of. 

Kdited, with liuroiliictory Notice, by Joseph Skipsey. 

“ It will delight e\fry lover of Blake- The intiuductory sketch is 
one of the best \\u have read on the subject. —SJirithcld Jndefeudent. 

border Ballads. Selected and edited by Graliam R. Tonison. 

“Tlie best ballads arc here given us out of a wiile selection. 
The introductory note is scholarly and appreciative.”-^ 

Ath'Cf tisfr. 

Powles, Lamb, and Hartley Coleridge. Selected, with Intro- 
duction, by AV’ilbam 'I in buck. 

“The work has been well aiul sensibly dune, and the little volume 
ought to be welcomed as giving us the works of three poets too little 
known no\vada>,>; llie preface is extr**nieJy good.” — 7'fie Graphic. 

burns. — Poems, AA^ith Biographical Sketch by Jo.scidi 

Skipsey. 

burns. —Songs. With Critical Estimalc by Joseph Skip.sey. 

“ The essays are valuable additions to Burns literature, and should 
be read by all svho are admirers of the poet, and — for that matter — 
by all who are not."— Gazeifr, 

Byron., Vol. I. — Childe Harold and Don Juan. Selected, 
with Introduction, by Malhilde lilind. 

r>yron. Vol. II. — Miscellaneous. 

** A felicitous selection, prefaced by an appreciative biography of 
the j>oet ,” — Oxford 7'irrics. • 

Cninpbcll. AVith Introductory Notice by John Hogben. 

“ 2Tie introductory evsay is all that such a notice should l>e. The 
little vtdunic is a good one, and handy for the pocket.” — 77ie Graphic. 

Chatterton. AA^ith Prefatory Notice, Biographical and 
Critical, by John Richmond. 

^ ** The erlitor has done his work with care and skill, and the 
hiographical and critical notice with which the volume opens is a 

- model of what such articles should — Glasgow Heinld. 
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Canterbu ry Poets — conttnucd. 

Chaucer. Selected and edited by Frederick Notd Paton. 

“ The introduction pives a refi(lrtl)Ic sketch of Cluiucer’s life, and 
the oM Knj^Iish is so edited lliat a nu>dern reader will liml no dilfi- 
culty in understanding it.’* ^St^sman. 

Children of itw* Poets. An Anthology froin English and 
Amcdcan Writers of Three Centuries. Compiled by Erie 
S. Kobeilson. 

A most rlclightful volume, the best the series, which is saying 
a great deal.” 

Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sunday.s and 
Holy Days througlumt the Vcai. by Rev. John Kcblc, 
M.A. 

Colei idge. With Introduction by Joseph Skijiscy. 

. “ The volume ih edited witli diligent c.\ro, and in the arrangement 
of the poems capital judgment and gooil taste are displ.iyed.” — 
To'itiiy, 

Cowper. Selected, with Prefitory Notice, by Eva Hope. 

** Miss flo])e li.ts rloiie her work well and sympathutically, and the 
collection is welcome.” — (ira^^iuc. 

Crabbe. With Prefatory Notice, biographical and Critical, 
by Edward Lainplough. 

“The selection luis been carefully made, and we do not doubt 
th^, under his new .ippcaranre, the old ])ocl will be to many a niost 
welcome guest. ” — / / ’^aks (tlncrver. ^ 

Days of the Year. A Poetic Calendar from the Works of 
Alfred Austin. Selected by A, S. With Introduction by 
William Sharp. 

“ To all who care for sweet lh<uiglus sweetly expressed ; to all who 
find melorJy and harmony in Nature, this <lally remenjlnanccr.of flic 
things iriKat we delight in cannot fail to lie a welcome companion.” - 
Standard. ♦ 

Dobell, Sydney. Selected; with Introductory Memoir, by 
Mrs. Dobell. . ^ 

“ The.cxiiber.int {j^ncy, grace, and passion of the poet arc W'cll 
illustrated by the scdectioiis. — Lf.eds Mcrenry. 

Early English Poetry. Selected, with Critical Introduction 
and Notes, by H. Macaulay Kitzgibbon. 

“ The work has !>ecrf well done, and .should be in the hands of pil! 
studfnts of Fnriy Pnglbh Poetry.” 
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Cantcrl )i! ry Poet s — continued . 

Ellin Music. An Antholopfy of English l*airy Poetry. 

Sclectetl and arranged, with an Introduction, by Arthur 

Edward Waite. 

“ Tliij. is a unmue pro(?Uclifm, and abouinf:^ in gems of poetry, 
every great pucf l>oitig placed under rontrilnition. Mr. VVaite’s 
introduction is a careful hi'.torical trcatmeip of the subject of fairy 
loic, which cannot fail to be of value to the student of literature.” — 
7 'hr Examiner^ 

ICmcrson. W^ith Prefatory Note by W'alter I.ewin. 

“ Readers may re->t assured th.at no better, hniitlier, or cheaper 
edition of the grc.Tl essayist’s poems -poeifts which, under all their 
riigge<l inegularities of lonn, aie still brimful of deep and sincere 
thoughl --- will ever be bhely t'» come into market than lhat now lying 
before us in ‘The (’.iiiteibury IN»etN .’ AUiyrtiseK 

Goethe’s “ h’aust,*^ with some of the Minor I'ocms. Edited 
by l’di7aboth CTaigmyle. 

“ The essay by the editoi is worthy of the subject ; and the little 
volume is a clioice and liaiidy edition of tlu' great poem." — Ncwca^Ue 
Daily /,>ufnai. 

(]oltlsiniib, T'lie Plnys and J\)cms of With Introduction by 
Williiuu Tircbuck, 

“ Tlic introduclitm is a skilful piece of compressed biography, 
succinct, gr.i[)luc, and fanhful, J\\U. 

Greek Anthology, Selections from. Edited by Graham R. 
Tonison. [^September z'o/ume, 

Giecnw'cll, Dorn, Poems of. W’ith a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by William Dorling, 

“ Tlio selection before us is excellent in every way, and includes 
some of the best of her poetical lueccs ." — LXxford 'limes. 

Heine,’ Heinrich. Selected, with Introduction, by Mrs. 
Krocker. 

“ ^Irs. Kreiligiath-Kroeker ni.ay be congratulated on her sucre.ssfiil 
achievement, and we can heartily recommend Igr-r selections from 
Heine’s jKJcms to every EngKj.h household where poetry is cherished.” 
— LUeraty Ji'ey,W, 

Herhen’s Pt^ems, to which are added Selections from his 
Pi DSC, and WMton’s Life. With Introduction by Ernest 
Rhys. , 

“The volume is altogether ar delightful, comprehensive, and im- 
porl.'int one, and Mr. Scott has done well to issue it in his very 
valuable, neat, and cheap scries.’*— Adz^fitser. 

^ Herrick — Plesperides. With Notes by Herbert P. Horne. 

** A pretty edition, with some good notes.** — AfAen^um. 
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Canterbury Toets — continued. 

Hogg, James, the Ettrick' Shcphciii. Selected Edited, 
with Introduction, by the Poet’s Daughter, Mrs. Garden. 

“ The Veade^ may be assured that he has here The finest and most 
chaiactori^tic work of James Hogg .*’ — Oxjoni Time!.. 

floracc. 'I'ranslatiions from Horace. W ith Notes. By Sir 
Stephen E. De Vere, Bart. 

“ This third edition is published in a cheap and handy form, and 
whatever vcrtlict the public may pionmince on the translations them- 
selves, no lover of Horace will refuse a grateful tribute ol warm and 
w'elbmerited praise to them, and to the admirable preface which M ts 
them oil so brilliantly.” — 7>;c Sf'ntato} , 

Hugo, Victor, rranslalcd by Derm Carrington, with Intro- 
duction by Countess Martincngo-Cesaresco. ^ 

“ The translation is good, and 1 am reading the poems with much 
intcre‘5t. 1 have no copy of them in the f>riginal, but there is a souiee 
of much enjoyment in the Irnnslition.”— J ohn Bkiuijt. 

Hunt and Hood, The Poetic«al Works of. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Julian Harwood. {November volume. 

Irish Minstrelsy. Being a selection of Irish Songs, Lyrics, 
and Jiallads ; Original and 'J'rrinslated. Edited, with 
Notes and Introducty)n, by H. Halliday Sparling. 

“It is such an anthology ol Irish poetry up to llu? mysl recent date 
a.s will be a rcvclalion ot hitherto hidden wealth to most readers, and 
to experts will seem a triumph of competent editing.” — Truth, 

Jacobite^ Songs and Ballads. Selected, with Notes anr} 
Introduction, by G. S. Maccjuoid. 

“The selection is excellent, and the accompanying ‘notes’ exactly 
what is wanted in such a book ." — Ajbroath f Jerald. 

Keats. With Introductory Sketch, by John Hog})ep. 

“It is, like its fellows, a pleasant and convenient bltle volume; 
and Mr. Hc^ben’s intr<Kluctory sketch is fairly satisfactory.”~-735/? 
S/ee/ator, 

Landor. Sc^cted and edited by Ernest Radford. 

“ Altogether, we cannot speak* too highly of this lx^autiful little 
volume of selections from XtVavSoiT— Volunteer Serincc Gazette. 

Longfellow/ Sclcctccf, with Introduction, by Eva 41 ope. 

“ We have not seen yet so good a life of th#* poet as that which w 
included in iNii \o\\kV[\c.*'^Jiunday School Jiwer. 

Lovc-I.^tters of a Violinist, and other Poems. By Eric 
Mackay* 

“ He will probably be numbered with (he choice few whose names 
are destined 'to live by the |ide of poets such as Keats, whom, as far 
as careful work, delicate ieeling, and fiery tenderness go, iic gjcally 
Tese!:t^\/ts.''--Glas^;om J/era/i^ 
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Cantcrbu ry Poets — conli nuciL 

Marlowe. Selections from the Dramatic Works of. With 
Introduction by Percy E. Pinkerton. 

“ It gives 11*5 all that is V)cst and most wortJ\y of preservation in the 
poet’s works in a compact and handy form.” — Literary World, 

Marston, Philip Pourkc. — Song-Tide Poems and Lyrics of 
I.ove’s Joy and Sorrow. Edited, with Introductory Memoir, 
by William Sharp. 

“Altogether, this volume is one for which we cannot offer Mr. 
Sharp gratitude too warm.” — Academy. 

Milton\s Paradise Lost. By J. Bradshaw, LL.D. 

“ All who desire to have the masterpiece of the great Puritan poet 
in a convenient and easily acccs-sihle form could not do belter than 
Iwicome p<»ssosscd of this issue.’’ — Dimdcc Advcrti.scr, 

Moore, Poems of. Selected, with Introduction, by John 

Dorriaii. 

“ The selectitins are judiciously niudc, and are conveniently 
grouped in appropiiatc clashes; and the volume as a whole contains 
most of what the general reader would care to see of Moore.”- - 
Aberdeen Fiec /’mj. 

Ossian. J,V)ems of Ossian. Translated by Janies Maepher- 
son, withan Introduction, Historical and Critical, by George 
Eyre-'rodd. 

“ The potMus of Ossian, as all scholars know, desarve a high place 
in the world of poetry, auvl in this edition will be found all that is of 
value in a translation at once able and characteristic.” — /farrow 
News. 

Paradise Regained, and Minor Poems. Edited by J. 
Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D, 

“ Mr. ]^rad^llaw’s selection ought to gain new readers for our 
noble Puiitan i>oct among a generation that knov\s him too little.” — 
^Nari/iem Daily TeU^afh. 

Poe, Poems, with Sefections from the Prose. With 
Biographical Sketch by Joseph Skipsey. 

“A choice edition, with a very good preface,” 

Pope. With Introductory Sketeh by John’PIogben. 

“ Mr. llc^bcn’s selection, and sketch arc alike to be commended,” 

. Praed With Introductory Notice by Frederick Coojier. 

“The first to give in convenient and cheap form a substantive 
selection of the work of one of the most charming of English verse- 
writers. His introduction is good.” — Saturday Keview» 
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Canterbury Poets — continued, 

Ramsay, Allan. AVitli Biographical Sketch by J. Logie 
Robertson, M.A. 

“The public have now^what they had not before — a cheap 

and wclhnppointefl edition of Rams.ay, wliich j^ives all his best work 
and nothing hut his best.’' — StofstHiSit. 

Scott. — Marmion, etc. Edited, with Prefatory Notice, by 
William Sharp. 

Scott, — Lady of the Lake, etc. 

A delightful prefatory notice.*’ — /V^/»v iia dte. 

Sea Music, An Anthology of Poems and Passages descrip- 
tive of the Sea. Edited by Mrs. Sharp. 

*' A volume for all lovers of the sea, and who is not ? '* 

Shakesiicaro : Songs, Ihu'ins, and Sonnets. With Critical 
Introduction by Wdliam Sharp. 

‘^Tlie introductory note to this litile volume of Sh.ikespcare’.s 
Songs, Poems, an\l Sonnets is charatiei iscd by very sound common 
sense. ” — Oxford Kcvtcv.', 

Shelley, Lyrics and Minor Poems. With Introduction by 
Joseph Skipscy. 

The very best and r»ost ch.imclciistic of his work is represented.” 

• — Cambridi^e Ufidr^i^radua/rs' /iru; fta^. " 

Sonnets of this Century. Edited by William Sharp. 

‘*Thc selection is very catholic and very (-omj)lcle, and we do not 
reme!Tnl)cr the name of any povt of the century whose work is worthy 
of consideration whom Mr. .Sharp has failed lo include.” — SptJtator. 

Sonnets of Europe. A Volume of 'Franslations. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by S. Waddington. 

**The present selection is in all wayi»»an adniirahlc one.” — The 
Academy. 

Southey- Selections from the Poems r>r Robert Southey; 
Edited' with Biographical and Critical Introduction, by 
Sidney R, Thompson. 

“The task of selection has- been accomplished with insight and 
feeling. . . . Mr. Thompson rlso contributes a critieal^inlr<»duclion, 
which is well written, shrewd, apprccialivk, and in every way com- 
petent .” — Notes and Q lyrics, 

Spenser. Selected, with an Essay, Biographical and Critical, 
and Glossary, by Hon. Roden Noel. 

“ The inlrofluclory cs-^^ay is well done, and altogether the volume is 
a valuable addition to thtsseries of ‘ Canterbury I'oets,* ” — Cambridge 
Indepmdent Press, 
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Ca M tcrbiiry 1 ‘octs— mn tinned. 

Whitman, Walt. T. caves of Grass. Edited, with Tntroduc- 
lion, by Ernest Rhys. 

Whittier. Selected, with .Introductory Nolice, by Eva Hope. 
“ KxccDent, with .1 jiidinou*! nienudr. It includes the poet’s best 
work ." — SutiDiiuy kmu't*. 

Wild fafe, Poems of. Selected and edited by Charles G. 

1). Roberts. 

“The editinfj of thi^; little volume hns been executed with 
enthusiasm and yet ako with rare." — Spectator. 

Wordsworth. Selected and edited," with Introduction, 
biographical and Critical, by A. J. Symington. 

“ Kv'ciy .student of \V<»rdswort)i will he glad to have the poems in 
sn small a compass, and piofaccd with such an intelligent critical 
' notice.” — Cii'it Ser7/i4e Gazette. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession. {See Nmmastrian SerUs.) 

Cheap Food and Cheap Cooking. To which is 

added Hints for the Management of Penny Dinners for School 
Chilchcn. Illustrated hy Coloured Diagiains. By the Rev. W. 
Moore-Kde, Rector of Chilcshcad-on-Tync. Twentieth Thousand. 
Oown 8vo, price One Penny. 

Child's First Stc[)s in Leatning. A Series of 

Graduated Le.ssons for School and Home use, in Large Bold 
Type. Crown 410, piice Sixpence. 

Children of the Poets : An Anthology from English 

and American Writers of Three Centuries. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by T’rofessor E. R. Robertson, M.A. This Volume 
contains contributions by Lord Tennyson, William Bell Scott, 
Robert, Browning, James Russell Lowell, George Macdonald, 
Algernon (.,'harles Swinburne, Theodore Watts, Austin Dobson, 
Hon. Roden Noel, Edmund Gosse, Robert Louis Stevenson, etc. 
Printed on Antique Paper, Crown 8vo, 440 pages, price 3s. 6d, 

Christian Heroines or, Lives 'of Female 

Missionaries in Heathen Lands. By Daniel D. C. Eddy, D.D. 
Crown Svo, ].?evclled Boards, price 2s. ^d, 

Christian' Socialism v. State Socialism. The Penny 

Dinner Problem : How may hungry children be fed without 
pauperising parents? By a Noith-Country Woman, Crown 
Syo, .price Twopence. 

Is written in a bright, clever, and attractive style. It reveals a most 
intimate knowledge of the ways and peculiarities of the very poor, and great 
pt«vers of observation and much skilful ^inalysis of character." — NeweastU 
Daily Chrome h. * 
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Cobden, Richard, and the Free I'raders. By 

Lewis Apjohn. C'rown Sv’^o, with Phot*"* l‘oi trait, piice 2S. 6d. 

^ To those mcml^rs of the working; and Iradiii}; rlas'.cs who have fallen 
under the influence of tlie rcciprority craze we recommend, as a corrective, 
the perusal ol thU chcaj^ volume.*’ — Liverpc^l Mercury. 

'* I find it very interesting.”— Ri, Ifon. John RRiniiT. 

Colleen Bawn ; or, Th( Collegians. A Talc of 

( *:inynw'cn. By (icrald Ciriftin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled 
Boards, price 23. 6 d. 

"Compensation, the -I^aw of. under the Agricultural 

lioklings (England) An, iM<Sj By Charles D. EotslcM-, Solicitor, 
Newra&tle-on-'l'yne. Piicc, Paper Jkjards, 2s. 6d., Cloth, 3s. 6d, 

‘'Several tcxfdjooks have already been written on this very important 
Act, hut for (ulnots of inform.iiion, for clearness of arrangomerits, for* 
lucidity of style, and foi geneial hcljifulncss to all who desire to grasp the 
scope and tho conu-nts ol the Act, this volume has as yet no siipenor.” — 
7'he Oidham Cktonich. 

Conduct and Duty. A Treasure Book of Intel- 
lectual, Physical, Social, and Moral Advice. Selected from the 
Teachings of I'hinkcrs and Writers of all Times and Countries, 
By William Thomas Pyke. Crown 8vo, (doth (fill, pnee 2s. 6d. 

• “Areal treasure hook. It contain^t a wealth of intellectual, physical, 

and moral advice .” — AtelUmrne Vady lVie\^yaph, * 

Copenhagen, Guide to. By Lucy Andersen. 

C:own 8vo,*Cloth, prirc 3s. 6 d. 

Count Tolstoi’s Works. In Monthly Volumes. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; Half- Polished Moiocco, gilt top, 5s. 
Anna Karenina. (2 vok) 

A.S yf*u rc.'id on you say, not, ‘This is like life, hut, .‘This {% 
life.’ It has^ot only the complexion, tlic very hue, of life, hut its 
movement, rts advances, its strange *panse‘>, iis seeming reversions to 
former condiiioris, and its perpetual change, its apparent isrjlations, 
its essential solidarity. Jt i.s a world, and you live in it while you 
read, and long afterward.” — IK I), Howells. , 

A Russian PropVictor, an</ other .Stories. 

“ For the issue of this ?iCTies of the great Rus.sian novelist's 
romances Mr. Walter .Scott dcs<irves the thanks of all who arc in- 

* tcrested in high literature ; and the influence of such widespread 
perusal as must follow cannry but be to the welfare kdh of Engli.sh 

^ . fiction and*of the readers thereof.’' — Academy. 
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Count Tolstoi’s \N oxk^—coniinued. 

Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. 

“The quality pre-eminent in ‘Childhood, Boyhood, Youth* irs 
charm — charm of manner, magic of comprehension. It is a study of 
childhood and adolescence conceived in u vein at once ‘ fictional * 
(to quote the new jargon) and real. That the most baffling of all 
literary secrets — the secret how to present youth and the complex and 
evanescent emotions of youth — is Tolstoi sown is known to every one 
who knows his ' Kalia.’ But the present work is his most shining 
triumph in this way.** — Scots Observer. 

Ivan llyitch, and other Stories. 

“ ‘ The Death of Ivan llyitch,’ which is the leading tale of the 
present volume, is a superb realistic study both of a disease and of 
a man, and there are several other very impressive sketches. This 
edition will certainly give Tolstoi a great reputation in Britain.” 
— Hntish Weekly. 

Life. 

“ The new volume of the English version of Count Tolstoi’s works 
contains his ethical and religious treatise on ‘ Life.’ It is well 
rendered by Miss Isaliei F. llapgood, and will be eagerly read by all 
who have been attracted by that powerful book ‘ My Religion.’ . . . 
It need not be said that this work shows power, acuteness of thought, 
and a fruitful simplicity of idea. . . . The translation cannot but 
serve the highest interests of literature and philosophy if it serves to 
spread wi<lc a knowledge of CeSunt Tolstoi’s original and impressive 
teaching.” — Siotsman. 

My Confession. 

“ By the translation of * My Confession,* English readers are put 
’ in possession of the third and last of the series of works through 
which Tolstot has set forth the fundamentals of his creed and the 
mental history by which he has reached it. The essence of his 
doctrine is simple, and can be gathered from any tme of these 
volumes. ... If any of the three is to be passed by, it must by no 
means be this concliuUng volume, which possesses the deep and 
pathetic interest which attaches to the spiritual struggles of a lofty 
soul.” — Manchester Guardian. 

My Religion. 

“ It is the spiritual autobiography of a remarkable man and a 
remarkable writer, upon whose liie the progress of religious belief 
nas had extiaordinary practical effects, and whose eminence os an 
artist and a thinker has given something likq a new promulgation to 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. . . , The moral force of 
the work lies in the earnestness with which it teaches a return to the 
Christianity of Christ. . . . The English translation will be welcome 
to a large number of readers to whom accounts of the original are 
familiar/’ — Scotsman. 

Sevastopol. ' \DecemUr volume. 



Count Tolsfui’s Works — continued. 


— ^ The Cossacks : A Tale of the Caucasus in the Year 1852. 

“It is almost full of the exceedingly convincinir descriptions of 
Russian people and places, in which Count Tolstoi has certainly no 
living rivals” — Sat tu day Kevieiv. 

The Invaders, arftl other Stories, • 

Readers who have not yet learned what ‘ realism ^ in fiction 
means in the hand 5 of the Russian author who is the greatest of 
living novelists will find it in Mr. N. II. Dole’s English translation 
of Tolstoi's ‘ Invaders, and other .Stories,’ just published by Mr. 
Walter Scott, of I'alernoster Row. The descriptions of scenery with 
which these tales abound arc as exquisite ns any in the same author’s 
novel of * The Cossacks*”’ — Echo. 

't’he Long Exile, and other Stories for Children. 

{November volume. 

The Physiology of War, and Power and Liberty. 

“ Napoleon's glory was never more plainly shown to be an empty 
thing than in 'Tolstoi’s powerful examination of his career. It is 
rather *10 those who are intere.stcd in Tolstoi, however, than to those 
who are interested in Napoleon that the books appeal. They have a 
rapidly growing audic'nce in this counliy, and to tliem Mr. Hunting- 
don’s clear version will be heartily welcome.” — Scotsman. 

War and Peace. (4 vols.) [Odokr volume. 

“ As you advance in the l>ook, curiosity changes into astonishment, 
and asbmishment into admiiation, before this impassive judge, who 
calls before his tribunal all human actions, And maizes the soul 
render to itself an account of all its secrets. You feel yourself swept 
away on the cuircnt of a tr.anquil river, Sic depth of which you 
cannot fathom ; it is life itself which is passing, agitating the hearts 
of men, •which are suddenly made bare in the truth and complexity of 
their movements.” — Vte. E. M, de Vogiie, in l.e Roman Rum. • 

What to Do ? 

** We have arranged for ourselves,” .says Count Tolstoi, “ a life 
which is against the moral and physical nature of man, and wc use all 
the powers of our mind to assure men that tl^is life is a real one.” 
As showing the result of Tolstoi’s consideration of the present state 
of things, and as an exposition of his ideas as to how ihg social, 
question is t<f be solved, Inis volume forms one of the most interesting 
of the many books which Count Tqisloi has written. 

Covenanters, Tales aijd Sketches' of the : Being a 

choice Selection of Narratives in connection jwilh the Persecution 

of the Scottish Covenanters. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, with 

numerous full-page Illustranon^ price 2s. Cd. 

Death’s Disguises, and other Sonnets. By Frank 

. T. Marzials* Crown 8vo, Parchment Limp, 3s. 

“A charming and linely-wrougl^ little book of ^Scotsman. 
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Democracy. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 

Devils Whisper {See NoDocast}! an Series.) 

Dickens, Charles, Crown 8vo, Cloth,. 2S. 

Barnahy Rudge. Oliver Twist 

Martin (Jhuzzlcwit. Bickwick Papers. 

Nicholas Nicklcby. Sketches by Boz. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

A Christmas Carol : Being a Ghost Story of Christinas. 

Square 8vo, Cloth Gilt, price is. 

Dicky Bird Society, History of the. By Uncle 

Toby. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 4to, price 3d. 

Little children, and big ones loo, may well read with plea:>urc Uncle 
Toby’s Ilistoty of the Dicky liifd Society.'* — National Reformer. 

Doctor’s Corner. By R. Clark Newton, M.S., L.M., 

M.K.C.S.L. Tenth I'housand, Royal 8vo, 62 pp., price 6d. 

C^iNikNls : — Digestion and Indigestion -- Headaches — Consumption, is it 
(‘'urable ?— Is it C'ontagious? — Hreakfast — Dinner — Diet of the .Sick — 
Corpulence -Scarlet I'ever— Use of Fruit — Water as a Summer Beverage — 
Feeding of Children — R rcii’Ks: BeeHiea ; Cold Essence of Beef; Jelly; 
Rice; Milk; Baked C^alves’ Feet; Digesfed Milk and .Soluble Meat; 
Demulcent Drink ; Soyer’s Tapioca and O'od Liver; Tamarind Whey, etc. 

Don’t. Directions for Avoiding Improprieties in 

Conduct and Common Errors of Speech. Stjuare 8vo, Parch- 
ment Limp, IS. 

Early English Poetry. {See Windsor Series.) 

Elijah, the Desert Prophet. By the Rev. H. T. 

Ilowat. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, price 2s. 6d. 

Elocution. (With Select Recitations.) By T. R. 

Walton Pearson, .M.A,, of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 

and' Frederic William Waithman, Lecturer on Elocution in the 

Leeds and Bradford Institutes. ^Crown 8vo, Cloth, price is. 

This concise and well-arranged treatise is exactly one of the useful 
little handbooks which we should like to see distributed by the School 
Board throughout the length and breadth of their Young England, wherein 
so much in the matter of speech has been wilfully neglected and therefore 
remains to be repaired.” — I'ke Stage 



Elswick Science Series. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 

3s. 6d. 

IVactical and Theoretical 'J'rigononictry. By Henry Evers, 
LL.D., Author of “ Steam/’ “ Navigation/’ etc. 

“ In following the line of practical usefulness he has succeeded in 
writing a boillc lor students such*fts was re.'illy needed, and will, we 
are inclined to think, gain considerable popularity.” — Athemeum. 

0 

Manual of Steam and Prime Movers. By Henry Evers, 
LL.D., Author of Steam,” Navigalir)n,” etc. 

Emigrant’s Handbook to the British ColoniCvS. By 

. Waldcmar Bannov\* Crown 8vo, price is. 

“ His advice to emigraiils is written in a kindly and friendly spirit, and is 
brimful of useful inlormatum. ... To all who have any thoughts of 
emigi.ilion we strongly advist^ a careful reading of Mr. Bannow's excellent 
book.” — Neirrast/t' Dmiy JournaL • 

England under Victoria. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 

los. 6d. 

Ethel Linton ; or, The Feversham 'I'eniper. By 

E* A. W. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Board.s, price 2S. 6d. 

JEuropean Conversatfcn Books. Cloth Limp, is. 
each. No. I. Fkk.n'CH. No. 11. Ii.m.ian. No. 111. Si’ANiSH. 
No. IV. CiKKMAN. • 


Every-Day Help Series, for Young Men and Ypurig 

Women. 

« 

How to do Business. A Pocket Manual of J tactical Affairs 
and Guide to Success in Life. Demy 321110, "126 pages, 
Cloth Limp, pi ice 6d, 

How to Behave. A Pocket Manual of Etiquette.* Demy 
321110, f26 pages, Clotli Liipp, pnee 6d. 

How to Write. A Pocket, Manual of Composition and 
Letter-Writing. 4 )emy 321110, Cloth Limp, price 6d. 

• '• 

How to Dpbate. ^ Manual for Mutual Improvement 
Societies, with Hints pn Public Speaking, and a list of 
subjects suitable for discussion. Cloth Limp, price 4d. 

Ladies’ National Housekeeper’s Book, for any year. Post 
4I0, price 6d. ^ 
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Kye Diseases : What the Public should know of 

them. Two Lectures delivered at the Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye. By C S. 
Jeaffrebon, F.K.C.S.K., F.R.M.S. Demy 8vo, price is.. 

“ Dr. Jcallrcson has few equals either in knowledge and skill, or in his 
power of clear and interesting exposition, of the subject treated in this 
pamphlet .” — Ncivtastle J ader. 

Famous Engineers. J. F. Layson, Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

Garibaldi, Life of General. By Howard Blackett. 

Impel ial 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, los. 6d. ; alsd Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

General Gordon, Life of. With Photographic Portrait 

taken at Khartoum. By the Authors of “Our Queen,” “Grace 
Darling,” etc. 90th Thousand. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, price 
2s. 6d. 

** The book befvire us 1*4 thoroughly well done. The story of Gordon’s 
eventful and romantic lilc is told clearly, graphically, and wdlhout 
unnecessary padding .^' — 1 he Literary Churchman. 

Gladstone, W. E. His Life and Works. By Lewis 
Apjohn. 45th Thousand. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Illustrated, 
price 2s. 6d. 

“A stiaiglitforw.ard and plcas.'iritly^wrilten narrative of the career of Iht? 
rremicr, cndiracing also brief .summaries of the condition of the country, 
political and social, at-tlie most memorable epoch of his life. The book will 
ijc found especially valuable to students of current politics.” — Scotsman. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. • 

Golden 'Gleams : Being Choice Selections from the 

Words and Works of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Crown 
8vo, Cloth Gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

Grace Darling, Heroine of the Fame fsles. By the 

Author of “Our Queen.” 80th Thousand. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Bevelled Boards, price 2s. 6d. , 

Woman's Work — Ancient Northumbria— The Childhood of a Heroine — 
Lighthouse Homes — Lighthouse Guest.s— Christmas at the Longstone Light' 
house — A Wedding in the F’amily — “ t'revcntion Better than Cure” — 
Augu.st Pic-Nic Pleasures— TIve Penis of the Ocean — The Wreck of the 
Forfarshire — Grace to the Rescue — After the Event — A Visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle — The Darling Family 
at Home— An Early Death—^^^ Being Dead, yet speaketh ” — Condusion. 
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Great Writers. Monthly Shilling Volumes. Cut 

or Uncut Edges. A New Series of Critical Biographies. 

Edited by Professor Eric S. Robertson. 

Bronte, Charlotte. By Augustine Birrell. 

“ Those whtf know much of Chylotte Bronte will learn more, and 
those who know nothing about her w'ill find all that is best worth 
learning in Mr. Birrcll’s pleasant book.” — St, Jameses Gazettg. 

Bunyan. By Canon Venables. 

“A most intelligent, appre^ative, and valuable memoir.” — 
Scotsman, 

Burns. By Professor Blackic. 

Unless we are much mistaken, his monograph will take rank with 
the best essays that have been written on Scotland’s best-loved bard.” 
— I^all Afa/t Gazette, 

Carlyle, Thomas. By Richard Garnett, LL.I). • 

“ This is an admirable book. Nothing could be more felicitous 
and.fairer than the way in which he takes us through Carlyle's life 
anil works. ” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Coleridge. By Hall Caine. 

“ Brief and vigorous, written througliout with spirit and great 
literary skill, often rising into eloquence.” — Scotsman. 

Congreve. By Edmund Gos.se. 

} • “Mr. (losse has written an admirable and •most interesting 

biography of a man of letters who is of particular interest to other 
men of letters.” — 7'he Academy. , 

Crabbe. By T. E. Kebbel. 

“ No English poet since Shakespeare has observed certain aspects 
of nature and of human life more clo.se ly ; and in the qualifiits of 
manliness and of sincerity he is surpassed by none. . . , Mr, 
Kebbel's monograph is worthy of the subject.” — Athenanm. 

Darwin. By G. T. Bettany, 

“ Mr. G. T. Bettany’s Life of Darmhi i.s a sound and conscientious 
work.” — Saturday Review. 

Dickens. 8y Frank T. Marzials. 

“Notwithstanding the mas.s of matter that has been printed re- 
lating to Dickens aqd his wotks . . .’ we should, until we came 
across this volume, have been at a loss to recoinmend^ny popular 
lile of England’s most popular novelist as being really satislactory. 
The difficulfy is removetW^y Mr. Marzials's little book.” — Athenceum, 

Emerson. By Richard Garnett, EL.D. 

“As to the larger section of the j^ublic, to whom the scries of 
Great Writers is addressed, no record of Emerson's life and work 
could be more desirable, bpth in breadth of treatment and lucidity of 
style, than Dr* Garnctt’si.” — Saturday Review. 
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Great Writers — continued. 

Goethe. By James Sime. 

“Mr, James Sime’s competence a,s a biographer of Goethe, both 
in respect of knowledge of his special subject, ami* of German litera- 
ture generally, is beyond^iucstion. ” — Manilrater Guaniian. 

Goldsmith. By Austin Dobson. , 

“ Mr. Dobson’s narrative is clear and well arranged, and hU remarks 
on Goldsmith’s litciary work are full of common sense. In many 
respects a model of short biography.” — Athentium. 

Heine. By William Sharp. 

“ This is an admirable monograph . . . more fully written up to 
the level of recent knowledge and criticism of its theme than any 
other li.nghsh work.” — Scotsman. 

Hugo, Victor. By F. 'F. Marziais. 

“ Mr. MarziaK’s volume presents to us, in a more handy form than 
any Knglish or even hreiich handbook givc.s, the summary oGwhat, 
up to the inoincnt in winch wc write, is known or conjectured aljout 
the life of the great poet.” — Saturday A*cvuh>. 

Johnson, Sainiicl. By Colonc-l F. Grant. 

“ Colonel Grant has perfonned his task with diligence, sound 
judgment, gtjod taste, and VLCCwmcy-'*— -lit us tnited London A'cic's. 

Keats,, By VV. M. Rossetti. 

“Valuable for the ample information which it contains, and the 
sympathetic and" authoritative criticism which it furnishes.” — Ca/u^ 
bridsce Independent. 

• Longfellow. By Professor Eric S. Robcrl.son. 

“ A most readable little work, brightened by fancy, and enriched 
by poetic feeling.” — Liverpool Mercury. 

Marryat. By David liannay. 

“ What Mr. Hannay had to — give a craftsman-like account of a 
great craftsman who has been almost incomprehensibly undervalued 
— could hanlly have been done better than in f-is little volume, and 
though fortunately there U no fear of Marryat’s ceasing for many a 
long day to be popular with boys, it is to be hoped that this book 
may help to restore his popularity with other than toys.” — Mandtester 
Guardian, 

Mill By W. L Courtney. 

“ A most sympathetic and discriminating memoin” — Glasgow 
fierald, 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. By Joseph Knight 

“ Mr. Knight’s picture of the great poet and painter is the fullest 
and best yet i>rcsented to the public ” — The Grtsph*'. 
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Great Writers. — continued, 

Schiller. By Henry W. Nevinson. 

** Tliis is a well-written little volume, which presents t)je leading 
facts of tht poet's life in a neatly rounded picture.” — ticotsman, 

• » 

Scott. By Professor Yongc. 

“ For readers anti lovers of the poems and novels of Sir Walter 
Scott this is a most enjoyable book. ’ — Aberdeen Free Press, 

Shelley. By William Sharp. 

“ Another fit memorial of a beautiful soul. , . . it is a worthy 
addition, to be efterished for its own sake, to our already rich 
collection of Shelley literature .” — The Academy. 

Smith, Adam. By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 

“ Written throughout with a perspicuity seldom cxcrnplihed wli 4 ^n 
dealing with economic -^Scotsman, 

Smollett. By David liannay. 

A capable record of a writer who still remains one of the great 
masters of the lOngliah novel .” — Saturday Knnew, 

Library edition of Great Writers, printed on large paper of extra 
quality, in handsome binding, Demy 8vo, price 2 s. 6d. per volume, 

Coicle to Emigration alid Colonisation : .An Appeal 

to the Nation. By Waldemar Bannow, upwards *of Eighteen 
years a resident of Victoria, Australia. CVown Svo, price is. 6d. 
“Mr. Bannow writes in a practical, terse fashion; and the informa- 
tion and adX'ice he furnishes rendei liis liook a valiialdc help to persons 
who are thinking of emigrating.” — Sheffield Daily Ide^aph. « 

Gypsy Serie.s of is. Reward Books. F’ep. Svo, 
Cloth Gilt. By G. Stuart J^hclps. 

Gypsy Breynton, 

Gypsy^s Coijsin Joy. In whicli Joy comes to Yorkjoiiry. 

Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping.; Which concerns Gypsy and 
Tom. 

Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Crescent. In which Gypsy goes 
to Boarding School 

• • 

Handy Guide to Conveyancing Costs under the 

Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, i88i. By J. Hough. Price 2s. 6d. 

. Hazel; or, Perilpoint Lighthouse. By Emily Grace 

Harding. *Crown Svo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, price 2S. 6d. 
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Health Resorts of Northern England. By Richard 

Ellis, F.R.C.S. Edin., Senior Surgeon, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Throat and Ear Hospital. With New Chapters t)n Whitby, 
Scarbtjrougli, Kedcar, Saltburn, Harrogate, etc. Where to gof 
and why, with Hints on Sea Bathing, etc. 

“ Dr. Ellis has done very good service in clas.sifying for his professional 
brethren the ‘Health Resorts of the North of England,* and has placed in 
the hands of the laity a little work which all may read with interest and 
profit. It is rich ih facts of history, and is replete with points of 
geographical and gccdogical worth.” — Liverpool Medico- Ckirurgical Journal, 
Jan. 1884. 

Hedley, George Roberts. Ballads and other Poems.-- 

Crown 8 VO, price 3s. 6d. 

“There are some verses which have all the ring in them of some of the 
work of the old dramatists. The book is a melodious collection of good 
thi ngs. ” — Newcastle Courant. 

Helen’s Babies. With some Account of their 

Ways. Koyal i6mo, in Cloth Gilt, with numerous full-page 
Engravings. Price is. ; Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges, is. 6d. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England. Imperial 

8 VO, 1420 pages. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Ingraham, Rev. J. Prince of the House of David. 

Crown 8voj Cloth, Bevelled Board's, price 2s. 6d. - , 

Infant I' ceding and Management, Plain Facts about. 

Popular Treatise by C. Stennelt Redmond, LK.Q.C.P.I. & 
L.K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2s. 

“ An exceedingly useful treatise on a most important, yet much 
neglected study, for those having care of the young.” — Irish Tribune, 

Irish Minstrelsy. (See Windsor Series.') 

Jack Dudley’s Wife. (See Novocastrian Series. ) 

J ane . Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. ^ Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, price 2S. 

Last of the Mohicans., By Fenimore Cooper. 

Crown Svo* Cloth, 2s. 

Lays of the Highlands. By J. S. Blackie. Square 

8vo, Cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

Kara Yerta Tragedy. (See Novocastrian Series,) 

,l.ever, Charles. Charles O'Malley, Crown 8vo, . 

Cloth, price 2s* 



Life Stories of Famous Children. Adapted from 

the French. By the Author of “ Spenser for Children.” Fools- 
cap 8vo, Cloth, price is. 

Lincoln and -Garfield: New World Heroes. The 

, Life Story of i\fo self-made Meft whom the People made 
Presidents. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Illustrated, 
price 2S. 6d. • 

“ Wc know no better book for the encouragement of young men to rise 
to be worthy of the endowments of mankiitd, the blessings of a birthplace in 
a free country, than the Ltvas of Lincoln and Garfield f — Warrington 
Guardian, 

• • 

Lives Great and Simple. By S. A. Tooley. 

The Volume contains Lives of General Gordon, Princess Alice, 
Henry Irving, Alexander Macdonald, Lord Wolseley, Dr. Williaip 
Chambers, Lord Lawrence, Robert Dick, Anthony Trollope, 
Sir William Fairbairn, Robert Tannahill, James Garfield, Janet 
Hamiltod, Chailes Dickens, Thomas Edward, Thomas Carlyle, 
Henry Scott Riddell, William Leighton Leitch, Henry M. Stanley, 
Edward Irving. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, price 
2s. 6d. 

Livingstone, Life of David. By J. S. Robertson. 

jmperial 8vo, Cloth, Gilt* Edges, los. 6d . ; als^ Crown 8vo, 
* *Cloih, 2 S. 6d, • 

“No one can read Living.stone*s life without Admiring and loving the 
man. Above his greatness as an explorer rises the massiveness of his 
character ; and his large-hearted love for the poor negro, his deep hatred- 
of the accursed slave trade, his sturdy indcpcncicncc, strong iron will, ^Icrn 
tenacity of purpose, and calm fortitude under trouble or disaster, stamps 
him a truly great man. ” 

Livingston’s Poems and Songs. Crown 8vo," Cloth, 

3S. 6d 

Lytton, Bulw^r. Crown Svo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Alice ; or, the Mysteries. Night and Morning. 

Ernest Maltravers. ’ I’aul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. Pelham.* 

Last Days of PompeiL • Rienzi. 

Last of the Barons. 

Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen. Crown Svo, 

Cloth, 3S. 
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Marston, Philip Bourke. For a Sonjr’s Sake. And 

Other Stories. } 5 y the late Philip Bourke Marston. Crown 8vo, 

507 pages, Cloth Gilt, price 4s. 6d. 

“A brief memoir by Mr. William Sharp, ably and sj^mpathetically 
written, introduces the stories, and makes the volume one which the author » 
many admirers will be eager to possess. . . . Powerful studies, romantic 
in sentiment .” — The ^coismanl 

Marryat, Captain. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2 S. 6d. 

Jacob Faithful. Peter Simple. 

Midshipman Easy. Poor Jack. 

Mary in Heaven. Poem by Robert Burns. Illus- 

trated. Square 8vo, is. 

Memorable Shipwrecks and Seafaring Adventures 

\ of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, with Illus- 
trations, price 2s. 6d. 

Moffat, Robert, Life of. By Rev. W. Walters. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, price 2s. 6d. 

Christian Foreign Mis^iions are characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
Rol>ert Mohat’s life was a marvellous illustration of the grandeur and power 
of goodness, and his labours were full of proof of the saving clHcacy and 
civilising effects of the Clospel. 

Monthly' Chronicle of North-Country Lore arid 

Legend. Crown 4I0, 48 pages, price Sixpence. 

The Monthly Chronic h' has been establi.shcd to preserve the great wealth 
of legend and story that abounds in the North of England. Every number 
contains a variety of articles of great popular interest. Most of the articles 
are illustrated with engravings of the persons or scenes described. 

Mountain Daisy, A. By Emily Grace Harding. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, price 2S. 6d. 

It is entitled to the first place in the order of merit.” — Academy, 

Mr. Barnes of New York. By A. C. Gunter. 

Crown 8 VO, is. 

New Booklets. By Count Tolstoi. White Grained 

BoaiMs, Gilt LeUering, price is. 

Where Love is, there God is al-o. 

The Two Pilgrims. 

What Men Live by. 

They are very beautiful and impressive Stories, and deserve to be widely 
circulaied in this form.” — Scotsman. ^ 
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Newcastle and Gateshead, History of. Fourteenth 

to Sixteenth Centuries. Edited by Richard Wclford. In three 
volumes, Royal 8vo, Cloth, price 12s. 6d. each ; Half Morocco, 
155. ; t\ill Morocco, 21s, 

Its plan is odniirable. . . . The style is excellent, being marhed with 
a scholarly refinemenli* For a record of *!ocnl annals the book strikes us 
as coining very nearly up to the standard of pcifection.’' — Antiquarian 
Magazine. , 

Newcastle-on-Tyne of To-day. By W, W. Tom- 

linson. Crown "gvo, Paper Cover, ^rice 6d. 

^Newcastle Town. An Account of its Rise and 

Progress : Its Stru^les and Triumphs : and its Ending. By 

R. J. Charlcion, with Illustrations by R. Jobling. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth gilt, price 5s. 

New Natural History of Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. 

By John K. Leys, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, Cloth, price is. 

“Mr. Leys has not only a talent for diverting story-telling, but also for 
instilling into youthful minds happy thoughts, the echo of which will linger 
long in childish memories .’* — Methodist Times^ 

Nine Months on the Nile. By the Rev. Hampson 

S. Eckersley, Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2 S. 6d. 

“Cannot fail to delight tlie home reader, and ho of great service to .all 
^fil^ure travellers in the same A-gions who may have tlys opportunity of 
perusing its instructive pages .” — Methodist 7tme^. • 

Northumberland, Guide to. By W. W. Tomlinson. 

Crown 8vf), Limp Cloth, with Map.s, pi ice 5s. 

“ Mr. Tomlin.son’s work is very readable ; and we feel he has dpnt the 
county some service in accumulating so many facts, and arraying them in 
such a pleasant manner .” — Beiivick Gazette. . 

Norway, Popular Guide to. By C. Jurgenson, 

Containing full description of that wondeiful Country, Maps of 
the Routes, and every other information useful to the Traveller. , 
Revised editiqp, Cloth, price 3s. 6d. ' • ‘ 

“ Evidently he knows the country, its»fiords, its roads, its people, and its 
customs, and he has the faailty of planning and writing in such wise as to 
make his book a really useful, ^handy, pcipular guide .” — Leeds Alercury, 

Novocastrian Series, The. Popular Volumes of 

Fiction. Squafe 8vo, Papftr Covers, price is, 

A Witness from the Dead. (A Special Reporter’s Story.) 

By Florence Layard, 

“Well told ,” — Mamhesier Guardian^ “ Ingenious and interest- 
ing.” — Scotsman. • 
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N o Yocastrian Scries — contmticd. 

Cashel Byron's Profession. By G. Bernard Shaw. 

Cashel Byron ran away from school, and adopted the ‘profession* 
of pugilism. lie also falls, in love with a beautiful and wealthy lady. 
The story is powerfully written, and the interest never flags from 
beginning to end.*' — iVales Observer. 

“Hidden Money in London.” By James Greenwood, “The 
Amateur Casual.” 

Jack Dudley’s Wife. By E. M. Davy, author of “A Prince 
of Como,” etc. 

“ Written with excellent skill, and succeeds in holding the interest 
well up from first to last." — Scotsman, 

Oak'Bough and Wattlc-Blo.ssom : Stories and Sketches by 
Australians in England — Mrs. Campbell Piaed, C. Haddon 
Chambers, Douglas B. W. Sladen, Philip Mennell, Edmund 
Stansfeld Rawson, S. Oldniixon. Edited by A. Patchett 
Martin. 

“Two of the stories are p.'irticularly good — Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s * Pipe of Peace,* and Mrs. Campbell I’raed’s curiously 
suggestive episode, cnlillcd * Mis.s 3'allavant.' It is one of the 
cleverest sliort stories which Mrs. CamiJbell Pracd has written." — 
Atadcmy, 

Police Sergeant C 21 : The Story of a Crime. By Reginald 
Barnett. (25th Thousand.) 

“ li must sulbcc to call attention to its absorbing and exciting 
interest.” — Globe. 

The Devil’s Whisper. By the author of “ Police Sergeant 
C21." 

The Kara Yerta Tragedy: An Australian Romance. By 
J. E. Ilanison. 

The Policeman’s Lantern : Strange Stories of London Life. 
By James Greenwood, “ The Amateur Casual.” 

“Touches of the bizarre aspects of life on the city streets, or 
. ^raong the ‘shady* members of a city population.** — The Scots 
Observer, 

The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby. By Richard Pryce, 

. author of “ An Evil Spirit,” etc, ^ 

V A bright tal/s of clever imposture." — Pall Mall Gautte, 

“Cl<?ver.*' — The /ttrfluVr/jy. ^ 

Vane's Invention : An Electrical Romance. By Walter 
Milbank. 

“ Told with much realistic effect.’* — Academy, 

Oak-Bough and Wattle- Blosiom. (Set /fevoeasthan Series.) 
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Our American Cousins. By W. E. Adams. Crown 

8vo, Cloth, 2S. 6d. ; or cheap edition, Paper Covers, is. 

“ We can heartily recommend Mr. Adams's hof>k to those £ng1i.s1imcn 
^ who want to know something about America.” — Sa/un/a}* /lcvuio, 

*' Altogether, *it is a sober, .sensible book, by a level-headed observer of 
, men and things.'* — /'<?// A/a// Gazelie, • 

Our Queen : A Sketch of the Life and Times of 

Victoria. IJy the Author of “ Grace Darling.” yolh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, Ilkistratcd, Cloth, IWcllcd Hoards, 2s. 6cl. ; (Vilt 
Edges, 3**. 

^ In sending forth these sketches of the life and times t»f our (^>ueen, we 
feel that no apology is needed. It is nnjiossiblc for any nation not to feel 
interested in its Suvcicign, .and \vc aic .so happy as to have a monarch 
whose character and actions have so t‘ndeaie<l her to the lienrts of her 
people that any information resj>eciing he» is eagerly welcomed. 

Parental Commandments ; or, Warnings to Parents 

on the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 'J'rainmg of Children. 
Square 8vo, price 6d. 

Very scmiblo advice —agreeably readable —terse, interesting, inslruc* 
tivc, well considered, a ml accur.alc ; readers will doubtless learn smne 
points which they don't know. ” — 7»<? Lance/. 

Pilgrim's Progress and Holy War. By John 

, •iJunyan. Crown 8vo, Clofli, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. . . 

» 

Police Sergeant C 21 • {See Ncfvocit'^/ nun .Series.) 

PoIicemaiTs Lantern. {See Ko7:ocasfrian Series. ) 

Queens of Literature of the Victorian Era. By the 

^ Authors of ‘^Our Queen,” “Grace Darling,” etc. Containing 
Lives of Mary Somerville, Harriet Martincaii, “Elizabeth Barrett- 
Browning, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Felicia Hernanb. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boaids, 2 S. 6d. 

Raffalovich, 'Mark Andre., Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Bevelled Boards, price 3s. 6d. each. 

In Fancy Dress. 

** These sonnets and songs alx)iind in pretiV conceits, f^i!aint simili- 
tudes, fantastic touches and antithetical* smartness/’ — Saturday 
Revieu*. , 

“Careful in construction, and accurate in finish." — 1/ie Academy, 

" It is Thyself;* 

“ * It is ni>'self * is a bqpk that should not he overlooked, for it is 
• ^ full of fi^e things of slight but dexterous fa‘>hi<m." — Scottish Leader. 
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Religious Sentiments of Charles Dickens. By 

Charles H. McKenzie. 

** Tlie book may be safely recommended to all students of Dickens 
desirous of studying a not unimportant aspect of his rnany-sided mind and 
character, as entirely free from religious or theological cant and the fulsome 
aud nauseous jargon of the sect^.” — Society, < 

Revolution, Tales of. By Jane Cowen. Crown 

8vo, Clotli, 2 s. 6d. ’ 

“The (ales are well and simply told; adapted to implant in the mind 
of the reader, and especially of^ the young, an afhnirtitit)ii of patriotic self- 
sacrifice, and a strong sympathy with freedom.” — Cambridge Independent, 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel L^efoe. Crown 8vo, ■ 

Cloth, 2 s. 

Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy. By 

' William Sharp. Parchment Limp, js 

“Mr. Sharp is a genuine and very dehglitful poet.” — iManche^ter 
hxanuner. 

Sacred Song. {Sec Windsor Se?ies.) 

Science Lectures delivered before the Tyneside 

Sunday Lecture Society, is. 

Animal Life on the Ocean Suilace. By Professor H N. 
Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. 

Anima'ls that make Limestone. liy Dr. P. Herbert 
Carpenter, F.R.S. 

JCye and its \V^ork, By Litton Forbes, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 

, L.R.C.I*. 

Facts and Fictions in Zoology. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
F.R S.E. 

Movements of Plants. By Ernest A. Parky n, M.A. 

Natural History of Instinct. By G. J. Romane.s, F.R.S. 

Relations between Natural Science ancf. Literature. By 
Professor H. Netlleship, M.A. 

The Seven Lectures may be had in one volume, price is. 6d. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2 s. 

Bride of Lammermoor. Kenilworth. 

Heart of Midlothian. Old Mortality. 

Ivanhoe. 

Scott, Michael. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price as. 

‘ Tom Cringle’s Log. | ” Cruise of the Midge. 
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• • 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. ^ 

Sea Poems. By various Authors. Illustrated. 

Square Svo, 13, 

Seven Pillars of* Socialism. *An Indictment. By 

Rev. Marsden Gibson, ISI.A. Crown Svo, 2cl. 

Shorthand, J. D. Lowes s (Pitman Superseded : 

Taylor Improved}, for acquiring in half-an-hour the Method of 
taking down Sermons, Speecln s, etc., without the aid of a in«aster. 

• Demy r6nio, price 6d.* 

“ Mr. Lowe.s lias long been considrred, and justly so, one of the best 
shorthand writeis in the country; and has often l>ecn urgt'd to placx' in 
the hands of the j.ul)lic the sy.xctn which he piaelises, and which he ha.s, 
by years of careful study, brought to a state ol perfection. I'he system i| 
noteworthy for its simjilicity; and that it can bo ctficiently jiractised is 
proved by the successful career which Mr. Lowes has had as a reporter." — 
NeiocaMc Dc^Ly Jam mil, 

Skipsey, Joseph. Carols, Songs, and Ballads. 

Crown 8vo, IJevellcd Boards, price 3s. 6cl. 

“The whole book deserves to be rciul, and mucli of it deserves to be 
loved. Mr. Skipsey can lui<l music for every mood, whether he is dealing 
w'ith the real experiences of lljp pitman, or with the iimiginalivc ex- 
l^ertenccs of the piujt, and lus verse ha.s a rudi vitality about it. In lho.se 
latter days of shallow rhymers it is pleasant to ccane across some one to 
whom poetry is a passion, n<d a profession ." — rail J^Iall Gazelle. 

Smollett, Tobias Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2 s. 6d. 

Roderick Random. | J^ercgrinc Pickle. ' 

Sonnets of this Century. {Sec IVzHilior Seties.) 

Sonnets of Europe. .(&« n-hidsar Scrip’s.) 

Sonnets of thi^ Century. With an Exhaustive, and - 

Critical Essay on the Sonnet, by* William Sharp. Edition de 
Luxe. In Crown 4to, printed on Antique Paper, price 12s. 6d., 
and in Demy 410, printed on Whatman’s Hand-made Paper, 
price 42s. 50 Copies printed and numbered.^ Only a fe;w copies 

now left. The volume contains Sonnets by Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, A. C. Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, Theodore 
Watts, Archbishop Trench, J.* Addington Symonds, W. Bell 
Scott, Christina Ko.ssetti, Edward Dowden, Edmund Go.sse, 
Andrew Lang, George Meredith, Cardinal Ncwvman, by the late 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Mrs. Barrett- Browning, C. lennyson- 

• Turner, etc., and all the B€st^Vriters of this Century. 
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Songs and Poems of Fairyland; Windsor Strus.) 
Songs and Poems of the Great Dominion. 

Windsor Series.) 

Songs and Poems of the Sea. (See Windsor Series.) 

State Socialism : a Latter-day Tyranny. By Elijah 

Copland. Crown 8vo, id. 

Stockton, Frank R. A Jolly Fellowship. Crown 

8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

Summer Leqrcnds. By Rudolph Baumbach. Trans- 

lated by Helen B. Dole. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Ear: Its Structure, Mechanism, and Connec- 

tion witli the Throat. A Popular Lecture. Hints on the 
Domestic Treatment of Throat and Ear Diseases, including 
Affections of the Mouth and Nose, with Prescriptions. By 
Richard Ellis, E.R.C.S., etc. Sixteenth Thousand, Demy 8vo, 
price 6d. 

The Lamplighter, By Miss Cummins. Crown 

8 VO, Cloth, 2S. 

The Best Way to Get on : a Practical Guide to 

Money Making ^and Money Spending. Crown Svo, Paper 
Cover, IS, 

The Refugees of Martinique. By Eugene Sue. 

Crown 8 VO, Paper Cover, is. 

The Turkish Bath: Its History and Use. By 

Frederic C. Coley, M.D. Contents: — The History of the 
Turkish Bath — Plow to lake a Turkish Bath — Rules for the 
'lufkish Bath — The Theory of the Turkish, Bath. Crown Svo, 
Paper Cover, price 6d. 

“ In fact the little Ixiok is a complete jiade mecum of the Turkish bath, 
brightly written, and bristling with scientific information popularly con- 
veyed.*^ — Oxford Times . 

The Inheritance. By Miss Ferrier. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth^ price 2s. 

The White Slave. By R. Hildreth. Crown Svo, 

Cloth, price 2s. 
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Think It Out. Lfecture on Home Rule. By 

Thomas Hodgkin, LL.I)., Author of “ Italy and her Invaders,” 
etc. Csown 8vo, price 3d. 

“A very readable contribution to a well-thrashed-out subject, and is 
particularly valuabJe, as coming from a well-known and advanced Liberal 
• of the North of England, who is respecte<f as being a clear thinker and a 
somewhat advanced politician.’' — Gainsboro' 7'inics^ 

« 

T rigonometry. i^See Elewick Science Series.) 

Ugly Story of TVIiss Wetherby. (See Novocastrian Series.) 
'Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

Valentine Vox. By H. Cockton. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, price 2s. • 

Vane’s Invention. {See Nazmastnan Series.) 

Very Short Stories and Verses for Children. By 
Mrs. W, K. Clifford,. Author of “Anyhow Stories,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Edith Campbell. 

** Mrs. W, K. Clifford’s Very Short Stories form a dainty little volume of 
the tiniest tales ever printed, with happy >erscs inlerspersecl. She lias the 
^ri^rc knack of entering into the thnlastic thoughts and^queer fancies of child- 
hood, and her little poems seem to sing themselves ; the woWs arc almost 
music .” — Daily 'feUgrapk, 

Village Tales. By Miss Mitford. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Villa and Cottage Gardening. Specially adapted 

for Scotland, Northern England, and Ireland. By Alexander 
Sweet. Crown 8vo, price is. . • 

This is an excellent little book, ... It is evident that the writer is a 
man who has practised what he teaches, and know.s how to give all the 
needful direction^Jbr doing the work in an amateur’s garden. 

Chronicle. , 

Wealth and Want; a Social Experiment made and 

described by Henry Broadbent, Esq. Being a refutation of 
Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” Crown 8vo,*price 6d. 

** A cleverly written hrochw\ Some of the sicetches of character are 
decidedly clever ,” — Cambridge 

The author is not without a sense of humour, and fi&n sketch a 
. character .” — Saturday Review, 

,Why Smoke and Drink ? By James Parton. 

* Square 8vo^ Parchment Limp, is. 
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Wide, Wide World. By Mis^ Wetherell. Crown 

8 VO, Cloth, price 2^. 6d. i 

Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. Crown 8vo, Cloth 

Now issuing in is. monthly volumes. 

The Scotsman say.s : — “Those who have read the tales in the unwieldy 
tomes in which ihc-y aie to he found in thev libraries will welcome the 
publication of this neat, handy, and well-printed edition.” 

The Dundee Advertiser say^ : — “ Consideiini; liow attractive are these 
tales, wlielher rcfiarded as illustrating Scottish Ufo, or as entertaining items 
of romance, there can be no doubt ol their continued popularity. \Ve last 
read tliem in voluTnc.s the size of a family Rible, and we are glad to have an 
ojjporlunity to renew our acquaintance with them in a form so much more 
handy and elegant. ” 

Windsor Series of Poetical Antholojjies. Printed 

on Antique Paper. Crown <Sv'0. Jiouncl in Blue Cloth, each wdth 

suitable Emblematic Design on Covet, price 3s. 6d, 

Australian Song, a Century of. Selected and Edited by 
Douglas B. W. Sladen, B.A., Oxon. 

“ ‘A Century of Australian Song’ is one of the pleasantest fruits 
of this centenary sea‘jt>n.’' — Adelaide Observer y 27lh October 1888. 

Ballads of the Nortli Countrie. ICditcd, with Intraduction, 
by Graham K. 'I'omsoii. 

“'Mr. Tomson ha.s provulcd an interesting introduction, and a 
brief heljdul coupncnUry. The choice is lepicsentative of the best 
in the larger muisliclsics, and the book ia exieinally attractive.” — 
Scotsman. 

' Children of the Poets. .\n Anthology from English and 
American Writers of Three Centuries. Edited by Eric S. 
Roberlson, M.A. 

' “ The selection has been made with much judgment and good 
tas t e. ' ’ — Spe^ tat or. 

Early English and Scottish Poetry. Selected and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. Macliulay Fitzgibbon. 
“Mr. Fiizgibbon gives sonic interesting information in his intro- 
duction, which furnishes a good, practical, and .serviceable account of 
the subject,” — speAator. * 

Irish Minstrelsy. Edited, witli Notes an,d Introduction, by 

H. H. Sparling. 

“ ‘Irish Minstrelsy’ gives us the works which resound in the brain 
of evciy young Irishman, and which constitute his political gospeh 
They cannot be too attentively studied by all Englishmen who desire 
to understand the real character of Ireland’s demand for Home 
Rule .” — Mauihestcr Guardian. « 
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Windsor Series — eonlinuedS^ 

Jacobite Songs and feallads. Selected and Edited, with 
Notes, by G. S. Macquoid. 

“ A hocriv which has narrowly escaped being pertcct is ‘Jacobite 
Songs and Ballads/ edited by Gilbcii Alacquoid." — Graphic^ 

Sacred Song. A Volume of Religious Verse. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Samuel Waddington. 

“ It is almoiit needless to say thabthe vokiine contains many poems 
of great beauty. . . . We may add that the c<litor’8 notes are brief 
and pertinent, and that the contents, as well as the attractive 
appearance of the* volume, make it suitable for a present." — 
Spectator. 

Sonnets of this Century, With an Exhaustive and Critical 
Essay on the Sonnet. Edited by William Sharp. 

“ The selection is very catholic and very complete, and we do not 
remember the name u( any poet of the century whose work is worthy 
ol conjMdcration whom Mr. Sharp has failed to include." — Spectator^ 

Sonnets of Europe, A Volume of Translations. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by Samuel Waddington. 

“ Mr. Waddington has been now for so many years engaged upon 
the Sonnet that lie has practically aajuired the right to say what he 
likes about it.” — Manchester Guardian. 

, 

^ongs and Poems of the Sea. An Anthology of l^oems and 
Passages descriptive of the Sea. Edited by Mrs. William 
Sharp. 

“ It was a happy thought ol Mrs. William Sharp to collect so < 
many well-said tilings by singers, past and present, about the ocrfian 
in * Songs and I’oems of the Sea.’ Almost everything notable is 
here. ” — Graphic. 

Songs and Poems of P'airyland. An Anthology of English 
Fairy Poetry. Selected and arranged, with an Introduction, 
by Arthur Edward Waite. 

“ It provic^s a representative selection of the best fairy'poetry in 
British literature, and an appre^aUve essay on Ellin lore.” — 
Scotsman. 

Songs and Poems of th« Great Dominion. (New Anthology 
of Canadian Verse.) Edited by W. D.^Lighlhall, M.A., of 
Montreal. ^Pieces and Passages descriptive of Canada, its 
Scenery, Life, Races, Hist^iry; the Canoe, the Forest, the 
Tobogg^an; the Settlements, the North-West. 

“We are well pleased with the volume from cover to cover." — 
Morning Chromde (Montreal). 

“ The volume is jntcrestmji^ as well as charming, and deserves to 
be widely Scotsman. 
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VV i ndsor Scries — cofi ilnneiL 

Wonien*s Voices. An Anthology of the most Characteristic 
Poems by Knglish, Scotch, and Irish Women. Edited by 
Mrs, William Sharp. ‘ 

“ Mrs. Sliarp’s voluK.e is well arranj^erl, aad is really representative 
of what is excellent in women’s poetry .” — Saturday Kevienv, 

Witness from the Dead, A. (See Novocastrian Seties.) 
Women and Men of the Day. By Lillie Harris. 

Crown 8vo, price is. 

World of Cant, The. 120th Thousand. Crown 

8 VO, price is. 

The Daily 7'elei^aph says — “ Decidedly a book with a purpose.” 

The Scotsman says — “ A vigorous, clever, and almost ferocious exposure, 
in the form of a story, of the numerous shams and injustices.” 

Young P'otlc’s Library. F’cap 8vo, Cloth Elegant, 

Plain Edges, is. 6d. Gilt Edges, 2S. An admirable Series for 

the Family or for School Libraries. Splendidly Illustrated. 

Archie Mason : An Irish Story, By Letitia M*Clintock. 
And other Tales. Illustrated. 

FouK'd Afloat. By Mrs. George CupplQs. And other Tales, 
Illustrated. 

Horace Hazlewood ; or, Little Things, By Robert Hope 
Moncrieff. And other Tales. Illustrated. ’ 

Jessie Oglethorpe ; The Story of a Daughter’s Devotion. By 
W. H. Da.venport Adams. And other Tales. Illustrated. 

l.eoline; or, Captured and Rescued. By Emily Grace 
Harding. 

‘•Lite of David Livingstone. By J. Donald, F.R.G.S. 

Marius Flaminius : A Story of the Days of Hadrian. By 
Anna J. Buckland. And other Tales, Illustrated. 

Miss Matty or, Our Youngest Passenger. By Mrs.' George 
Guppies. ' And other Talef. Illustrated. 

Old Andy’s Money : An Irish Story, By Letitia M'Clintock, 

‘ And other Tales, llliistraled. 

Paul and Marie, the Orphans of Auvergne. And other 
, Tales. Illustrated. ^ % 



Young Folk^s Library — conl^md. 

Select Christian Biographies. By Rev. James Gardner, 
A.M., M.D. Illustrated. 

The White .Roe. of Glenmere. §y Mrs. Bickerstaffe. And 
oth^ Tales. Illustrated. 

The Woodfords ; An Emigrant Story. By Mrs. Cupples, 
And other Tales. Illustrated. 

The Inundatioft of the Rhine. * From the German. And 
other Talcs. Illustrated, 

The Little Orphans.* From the German. And other Tales. 
Illustrated. 

Young Man’s Friend, containing Admonitions for 
the Emng, Counsel for the Tempted, Hope for the Fallcnr 
Designed for the Young Man, the Husband, and the lather. 
By Daniel C. Eddy, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, 
price 2S. 6(L 

Young Woman’s Friend; or, the Duties, Trials, 

Loves, and Hopes of Woman. Designed for the Young Woman, 
the Young Wife, and the Mother. By Daniel C. Eddy, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Boards, price 2s. 6d. 



i t 

Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price jj. &d. pt^ Vo/.; II If, Mor. &s. 6d, 


THE , 

Contemporary SciiENCE Series. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

t 

Afos/ of the voh. will be illustrated^ containing between ^oo and 400 pp. The 
first voL will be issued on Oct, 25, 1 889. Others to follow at short intervals. 


T he contemporary science series win bring within 

general reach the English-speaking public the best that is 
known and thought in all departments of modern scientific research. 
The influence of the scientific spirit is now rapidly spreading in every 
field of human activity. Social progress, it is felt, must be guided and 
accompanied by accurate knowledge, — knowledge which is, in many 
departments, not yet open to the English reader. In the Contemporary 
Science Series all the questions of modern life — the various social and 
politico-economical problems of to-day, the most recent researches in 
the knowledge of man, the past and present experiences of the race, and 
the nature of its environment — will bq frankly investigated and clearly 
presented. , " 


The first volumes of the Series will be 
THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. 
Arthur Thomson. With 90 Illustrations, and about 300 pages. 

[Ready 25M October. 

ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By G. W. de Tunzelmann. 

With 88 Illustrations. {Ready 2Sth November. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. With 
numerous Illustrations. {Ready 21th December. 

Other volumes to follow at short intervals, including “ Bacteria and their 
Products," “ The Evolution of Marriage,” The Development of Electro- 
Magnetic Theory,” “ The Science of Jmry Tales,” “ Capital and Interest,” 
” Sanity and Insanity,” ** Manual Training,” ** Evolution and Disease,** 
" Industrial Development,” “The Factors 6f Organic Evolution,” etc. 

The following Writers, amoiig others, are preparing 
volumes for this Series:— 

Prof. E. p. Cope, Prof. G, F, Fitzgerald, Prof. J. Geikie, G. L. Gomme, 
E. C. K. Conner, Prof. J. Jastrow, (Wisconsin), E. Sidney Hartland, Prof 
C. H. Herford, J, Bland Sutton, Dr. C. Mercier, Sidney Webb, Dr. Sims 
Woodhead, Dr. C. M. Woodward (St. Louis, Mo.), etc 


Loni>on: Walter Scott, 34 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



A NEW NOVEL BY STEPNIAKL 

Crawp SWf Clothy Price 55; 

y 

THE 

CAREER OF A NIHILIST. 

A NOVEL. 

By STEPNIAK, 

* Author of ^^7 he Russian Storm Cloudy* **The Russian Peasant ryi* 
Russia under the Tkarsf etc., etc. 


The large section of the English public no#" reJdtog Russian 
fiction will be interested in the appearance of this work, the 
first novel witten in English by a Russian. Intimately ac- 
quainted with the life of revolutionary Russia as the celebrated 
author is, he gives in this book a vivid picture of the manners 
and ways of the men and women engaged in the dire struggle 
against the system of overwhelming despotism under which 
the subjects of the Tzar live, and lets us into the very heart 
and secret of Nihilism, Besides exhibiting that subtly psycho- 
logy which we ^ve learnt to look for as a special trait of 
Russian writers, this novel is fqll of stirring incident, and 
possesses one of the mo^ powerful and pathetic plots to be 
found in the whole range of fiction. 

' 

London; Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

L — j — 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table; 

€> 

The Poet at the Breskfast-Table. 
The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 


The Vols. 
may be had 
separately 
at 

1 s. 6d. each. 



The Vols. 
may be had 
separately 
at 

IS. 6d. each. 


3 Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, in Shell 
Case. Price 4s. 6d. 

3 Volumes, Crown Sve, Cloth, Gilt 't'op, in Cloth 
Pedestal Case, 5s. 


j.Also in Half Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, Antique 
(in a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 

London : Walter Scoit, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 








0f Po^rij. 

Containing any « tols. ickckd from list as tender. Bound in Cloth^ 
Gilt Top^ in Urong Case oj ^an$f material^ price io/6. 


nay atsc be Had 


RED ROAN 

AND 

^ - 

POLISHED 

IHOROCCO. 


May also be ha 



VOLUME 


CHKISTIAN YEAR 

COLERIDUE 

L0NGFELIX)W 

CAMPBELL 

8HBLLBT 

WORDSWORTH 

BLAKE 

WHITHER * 

POE _ 

OmfEBTON 

BURNS. Foetus. 

•BURNS. Songs. 

MARLOWE 
KEATS 
HERBERT 
VICTOR HUGO 
PER 

(ESPEARE. Songs. 

IS, and SonnetH. 
EMERSON 

RTS or THIS CENTURY 
WAN 


LIST OF POETS. 

HCWr. Maniui»n,etc 

S( ’OTT (»f the MUo. vlr 

PRAKD 

nooG 

GOLDSMITH 
LOVE LETTERS OF A 
VIOLINIST, etc. 
SPENSER 

CHILDREN OF THE POE !>i 
BEN J0N80N » 

BYRON. Dmi Juifti, etc. 
BYRON. MiacelhyifouH . 
SONNETS OK KUBOPK 
AL1J1N RAM.SAY 
SYDNEY DOBKI.L 
POPE , . \ 

HEINE 

BEAUMONT 4t Fr/^TCIIBE 
BOWLES, LAMB, fete. 
KARL? ENOLLSIl POETRY 
8FA MUSIC 
HERRICK 


BALLADh AND RONDBA 
HUSH .MlN.STRKliSY 
KAltADrSK LOST 
JACOBITE BALLADS 
, DAYS <»F THE YEAR 
AI^STIIALIAN BALLAD.S 
MOORE 

BOUDER RALI^DH 
PHILIP B MAESTON 

iioiia(;e 

OSSIAN 
ELFIN MUSIC 
SOUTHEY 
CHAUCER , 

' IH)KMS OF'WILD life 
PARADISE KhOAINED 
CRABBE 

DORA GEEENWKLL 
GOETHE’S FAUST 
AMERICAN HONNEIN 
LANDOR’S POEM> 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


.sonnets 

- 

London: WSlter ScoiT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Qu ,rto^ Cloth Elegant Emblematic JCh^ign on^ Cover. 
PRICIl 5/ ; GILT EDGES, 6/ 


DAME MUSICA’S 

BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


I'his is a quitqpunique Birthday Book. Against each date are 
given the names of musicians whose birthday it is, together wi^h 
a verse-quotation appropriate to the character of their different 
compositions or performances. A special feature of the book 
consists in the reproduction in facsimile of autographs, and 
autographic of living compc&ers; and of autographs cf 

distinguished living singers, pianists, violinists, and haq)ists. The 
selections of verse (f/om the period of Chaucer to the present 
time) have been made with admirable critical insight j the history 
of English verse is rich in utterances of the poets about music, 
and merely as a volume of poetry about music this book makes 
a charming anthology. It is illustrated with designs of various 
musical instruments. 


Jlf^r ALSO BAD IN VARIBTY OP FANCY BINDINQS. 


London: WAtriR Scott, ^*4 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 




^fnalh C%02vn on Antique Laid Paper^ ChtJt 

Elegant^ Igi// Ed^es^ 31. (Wl 

SUMMER 

LEGENDS. 

By RUDOLPH BAUMBACH. 

/ 

Transi.aifd by Mrs nor.E. 


This is a cMlcc tion of charming fanciful stori^translated from 
It^Geriiian. In Germany they have enjoyed remarkable popu- 
larit^^a large number of editions having been sold. Rudolph 
Baumbacb deals with a Wonderland which is all his o^n, though 
he suggests Hans Andersen in his simplicity of treatment, and 
Heine m his delicacy, grace* and humour. stories 

whicFi will appeal vividly to the childish imagination, ’while the 
older reader will discern the satirical or humorous application that 
underlies theifi. 

Baumbach is a poet, whose graceful fancy, originality, and kindly humour 
have gamed him a wide regard m Germany, and these stories were well wortli 
translating. . . . The translation, which has been excellently done, has added 
a little volume of real value to the collections of (olkftales accessible to 
English readers ." — Scottish Leader. 

*'Mrs. Helen B. Dole is to lie congratulated on her translation of a 
collection of Ruflolph Baumbach ’s ‘Summer Legends.*** — Echo. 

“ ‘ Summer Legen<!^ * is, indeed, one of the most charming J>ook8 of the 
8^5n, and occupies quite a distinct ^Oxford limes. 

** The collection may fairly claim to em another to the few books for the 
young which can b*' read with pleasure l^the no-longer-joung. T||e trans- 
lation is well done;" — Scotsman. • 

“The translation has been done*witl? and happiness,*'— 


Warwick f^ne, Paternosiv Row- 


X/>ndon 




iSmOf Cloth, Price dne Shi^inj^ 


UNCLE TOLY’S 

t 

BIRTHDAY BOOK; 

This is the Birthday Book of the celebrated Dick v. Bird Society, 
a great children’s society now numbering one hundred and eip^v7^ 
thousand members, pledged together not only to protect /Vi rds, 
but to bertave with kindness towards all living things. Started in 
1876, the organisation was recognised as g(‘nuine fn m the first, and 
in 1879 thii F *b'nl Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Aninval'j 
presented Uncle Toby, **thc Founder and President of the f)icky 
Bird Society,” with its honorary diploma “ for his valued assistance 
to the cause of humanity to animals.” Last year it occurred to 
the founder that the usefulness of the Dicky Bird Society might 
be still further increased if he could, with the help of his young 
associates, compile a children’s Birthday Book. That help w'as 
cheerfully rendered ; suitable quotations from the poets and prose- 
writers of the world were printed for every day of the year in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, and there was at Jength gathered so 
large an array of humane ai*jd loving sentiments that Uncle Toby 
thought it his duty to give them permanent interest and value by 
publication in a cheap and bp:idy volume for children. 

« Ivoni^on; Waiter Sco"'., ^*4 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 











